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CALENDAR  1941-1942 


September  15     Monday,  11  a.m. — Arrival  of  new  students 
for  orientation  program. 

September  17     Wednesday,  2 :00  to  5 :30  p.m. — Registration 
of  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors. 

September  18     Thursday,   9  to    11    a.m. — Registration   of 
freshmen. 

11  a.m. — Formal  opening. 

12  noon — Classes  begin,  and  follow  a 
thirty-minute  schedule  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day. 

October  6  Monday — Founders  Day.  Classes  suspended 

at  one  o'clock. 

November  19     Wednesday,   4   p.m. — Thanksgiving   recess 
begins. 

November  21     Friday,  9  a.m. — Classes  resume. 

December  18      Thursday,  4  p.m. — Christmas  vacation  be- 
gins. 
January  6  Tuesday,  9  a.m. — Classes  resume. 

January  22         Thursday — Reading  Day. 

January  23         Friday,    through   January   31,    Saturday — 
First  semester  examinations. 

February  2  Monday,  2:00  to  5:30  p.m. — Registration. 

February  |3  Tuesday — Second  semester  begins. 

April  1  Wednesday,  4  p.m. — Spring  recess  begins. 

April  9  Thursday,  9  a.m. — Classes  resume. 

May  19  Tuesday — Reading  Day. 

May  20  Wednesday,  through  May  29,  Friday — 

Second  semester  examinations. 

May  30  Saturday — Alumnae  Day. 

May  31  Sunday — Baccalaureate  sermon. 

June  1  Monday — Commencement. 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


The  Right  Reverend  J.  Kenneth  Pfohl,  Chairman 

Rev.  Walser  H.  Allen 
Mr.  Agnew  H.  Bahnson 
Dr.  S.  Douglas  Craig 
Mr.  Burton  Craige 
Mr.  Archibald  K.  Davis 
Mrs.  Thomas  V.  Farrow 
Mr.  Junius  B.  Goslen 
Rev.  F.  Walter  Grabs 
Mrs.  James  A.  Gray 
Mrs.  Deryl  Hart 
Mr.  T.  Holt  Haywood 
Mrs.  Clarence  T.  Leinbach 
Dr.  R.  Frederick  Leinbach 
Mrs.  Courtney  R.  Mauzy 
Mr.  Ralph  B.  Ogburn 
Mr.  Herbert  A.  Pfohl 
Rev.  Douglas  L.  Rights 
Mr.  Emil  N.  Shaffner 
Mr.  Charles  N.  Siewers 
Mr.  Brant  R.  Snavely 
Rev.  R.  Gordon  Spaugh 
Mr.  Ralph  E.  Spaugh 
Mr.  Clarkson  S.  Starbuck 
Miss  Nettie  Allen  Thomas 
Dr.  Charles  G.  Vardell,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Richard  F.  Willingham 

and 

President  Rondthaler,  ex  officio 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 



Howard  Edward  Rondthaler,  D.D.,  LL.D President 

Brant  Rittenhouse  Snavely,  B.A... Associate  to  the  President 
Brona  Nifong Secretary  to  the  President 


Anna  Perryman,  B.A Treasurer 

Albert  William  Oerter,  B.S Business  Manager 

Anna  Kiger  Hanes Assistant  Treasurer 


*Marian  Hunt  Blair,  M.A. Registrar 

Annette  McNeely,  B.A Assistant  Registrar 


Grace  Lawrence Dean  of  Residence 

Sarah  Woodall  Turlington,  M.A. 

Dean  of  Non-resident  Students, 
Assistant  Dean  of  Residence 


Samuel  Frederick  Pfohl,  M.D. Medical  Adviser 

Ruby  Maynard,  R.N. Nurse 


Lelia  Graham  Marsh,  B.A Alumnae  Secretary, 

Director  of  Public  Relations 


*   Sabbatical  leave,   1940-41. 
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THE  FACULTY— 1940-1941 

(In  Order  of  Appointment) 

Howard  Edward  Rondthaler 

President  of  the  College  and  Professor  of  Biblical 
Literature 

Ph.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  B.D.,  Moravian  Theo- 
logical Seminary;  M.A.,  Moravian  College;  D.D.,  Moravian 
Theological  Seminary;   LL.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Elizabeth  Ormsby  Meinung 

Professor  of  Home  Economics 

B.S.,  Salem  College;  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Professional 
Study,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Charles  Henry  Higgins 

Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Bates  College;  M.A.,  Columbia  University  and  Bates 
College;  Professional  Study,  Columbia  University  and  Bates 
College 

Roy  Jones  Campbell 

Associate  Professor  of  Biology  and  Physics 

B.A.,  Bates  College;  C.P.H.,  Harvard  University;  Professional 
Study,  University  of  Chicago 

Pearl  Vivian  Willoughby 

Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  University  of  Indiana;  M.A.,  University  of  Virginia; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 

*Marian  Hunt  Blair 

Instructor  in  English 

B.A.,  Wellesley  College;  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Profes- 
sional Study,  Cambridge  University  and  University  of  Wis- 
consin 


Sabbatical  leave,   1940-41. 
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Faculty  9 

Francis  Charles  Anscombe 

Professor  of  History 

B.A.,  Earlham  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina;   L.L.B.,  Hamilton  College 

Minnie  Jameson  Smith 

Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek 

B.A.,  University  of  Idaho;  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Ph.D., 
University  of  North  Carolina;  Professional  Study,  University 
of   Washington   and   George   Peabody   College 

Evabelle  Simmons  Covington 

Professor  of  Sociology  and  Economics 

B.A.,  Shorter  College;  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Profes- 
sional Study,  Columbia  University,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
University  of  Virginia,  University  of  California,  Duke  Uni- 
versity, and  University  of  Maryland 

Minnie  Atkinson 

Professor  of  Physical  Education 

B.A.,  Elon  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  Pro- 
fessional Study,  Columbia  University 

Lucy  Leinbach  Wenhold 

Professor  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages 

B.A.,  Salem  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina; 
Research  and  Study  in  France  and  Spain 

Arley  Theodore  Curlee 

Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  M.A.,  University  of  North 
Carolina;  Professional  Study,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
University  of  Chicago,  and  Duke  University 

Eloise  Willis  Higgins 

Instructor  in  Science 

B.S.,  Salem  College;  Graduate  Study,  Cornell  University  and 
Bates   College 


10  S  al  em    C  oil  e  g  e 

Noble  Ralph  McEwen 

Professor  of  Education  and  Psychology 

B.A.,  Birmingham-Southern  College;  M.A.,  Duke  University; 
Professional   Study,   Duke   University 

John  Ayman  Downs 

Professor  of  Romance  Languages 

A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  M.A.,  University  of  North 
Carolina;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  Research  and 
Study  in  Paris  and  Grenoble 

Ora  Upshaw  Downs 

Instructor  in  English 

B.A.,  Shorter  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina; 
Certificat  D'Assiduite,  University  of  Grenoble 

Lucile  Vest 

Instructor  in  French 

B.A.,  Salem  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  Pro- 
fessional Study,  Middlebury  College 

Ivy  Hixson 

Assistant  Professor  of  Latin 

B.A.,  University  of  Georgia;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina; Study  at  American  Academy  in  Rome,  and  at  University 
of  Michigan 

Edward  Maxwell  Holder 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.A.,   Guilford  College;    M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Agnes  Florence  Brown 

Instructor  in  Sociology 

B.A.,   Salem  College;    M.A.,   University  of  North  Carolina 

Mildred  Lee  Ball 

Instructor  in  Home  Economics 

B.S.,  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College;  M.A.,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity 


Faculty  11 

Henry  Grady  Owens 

Professor  of  Education 

B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  M.A.,  New  York  University; 
Professional  Study,   New   York   University 

Sarah  Woodall  Turlington 

Instructor  in  History 

B.A.,  Salem  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  Pro- 
fessional Study,  Columbia  University  and  University  of  North 
Carolina 

Jess  Lucille  Byrd 

Instructor  in  English 

B.A.,  Salem  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina; 
Professional  Study,  University  of  Chicago,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, and  University  of  Virginia 

Eleanor  Stafford 

Instructor  in  Science 

B.S.,  Salem  College;  Graduate  Study,  University  of  North 
Carolina 

Jane  Hanes  Crow 

Instructor  in  Home  Economics 

B.S.,  Salem  College;   M.S.,  University  of  Maryland 

Marjorie  Knox 

Instructor  in  Business  Studies 

B.S.,  Simmons  College;  Graduate  Study,  Woman's  College  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
and  Columbia  University 

Lawrence  Hughes  Kenyon 

Instructor  in  Art 

B.A.,  Kenyon  College;  M.A.,  The  State  University  of  Iowa; 
Professional  Study,  The  State  University  of  Iowa 
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Hannah  Dixon  Williams 

Director  of  Dramatics 

Professional  Study,  Emerson  College  and  The  New  York  Dra- 
matic School 

LIBRARIANS 

Grace  Louise  Siewers 

Librarian 

B.A.,  Salem  College;   Professional  Study,  Columbia  University 

Mary  Duncan  McAnally 

Assistant  Librarian 

B.S.,  Salem  College;    Professional  Study,  University  of  North 
Carolina 

Lillian  Bates  Laughlin 

Assistant  Librarian 

B.A.,  Brenau  College;  B.Mus.,  Emory  University;   Professional 
Study,  Emory  University 


OTHER   OFFICERS 

Blanche  E.  Stockton Dietitian 

Gertrude  0.  Pearce Assistant  Dietitian 

Sarah  L.  Vest Secretary,  School  of  Music 

MacVeigh  Hutchison Secretary,  School  of  Music 

Edward  F.  Tally Superintendent,  Buildings  and  Grounds 

Roy  E.  Ellis.... Ass't.  Superintendent,  Buildings  and  Grounds 

Minnie  M.  King Superintendent,  Laundry 

Essie  Shouse Housekeeper 


Faculty  13 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Charles  Gildersleeve  Vardell,  Jr.,  Dean 

Piano,  Organ,  Composition,  Orchestration 

B.A.,  Princeton  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Rochester; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Rochester;  Associate  of  the  American 
Guild  of  Organists;  Postgraduate  diplomas,  Institute  of  Musical 
Art,    New    York 

Laurie  Rogers  Jones 

Piano 

B.A.,  Salem  College;  Piano  Diploma,  Salem  College;  Student, 
Mrs.  Crosby  Adams  Summer  School;  Certificate  American 
Institute  of  Applied  Music,  New  York 

Mary  Frances  Cash 

Theory,  Counterpoint 

B.Mus.,  Salem  College;  Associate  of  the  American  Guild  of 
Organists;    Graduate   Study,  Eastman   School   of   Music 

Mary  Virginia  Jones 

Organ 

Organ  and  Piano  Diplomas,  Salem  College 

Viola  Tucker  Anscombe 

Piano 

Graduate,  Teacher's  Certificate  and  Piano  Diploma,  Peabody 
Conservatory,  Baltimore;  Student,  Ernest  Hutcheson,  Chau- 
tauqua, New  York 

Frances  Jarratt  Harris 

Piano,  Methods  in  Piano  Teaching 

B.Mus.,  Salem  College;  Student,  Edwin  Hughes,  New  York 

Hazel  Horton  Read 

Violin,  Viola,  Violoncello,  Orchestra,  Methods  in  Violin 
Teaching,  Appreciation  of  Music 

Graduate  of  Lillian  Shattuck  Violin  School,  Boston;  Pupil  of 
Kathleen  Parlow 
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Harriet  Mariel  Greider 

Piano 

Piano  Diploma,  Salem  College;  Certificate,  American  Institute 
of  Applied  Music,  New  York;  Student,  Kate  S.  Chittenden  and 
H.   Rawlins   Baker 

Eleanor  Shaffner  Guthrie 

Harp 

B.A.,  Salem  College;  Pupil  of  Carlos  Salzedo,  New  York 

Mayme  Helen  Porter 

Public  School  Music  Methods,  Ear  Training,  History 
of  Music 

B.A.,  Kansas  Wesleyan  University;  B.Mus.,  Northwestern 
University;  M.Mus.,  Northwestern  University;  Pupil,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Josef  Lhevinne,  Lamont  School  of  Music,  Denver,  Colorado 

Clifford  Edwin  Bair 

Voice,  Choral  Ensemble,  Methods  of  Voice  Teaching, 
Opera  Dramatics 

B.Mus.,  Chicago  Musical  College;  Pupil  of  Herbert  Wither- 
spoon,  New  York,  Chicago;  Pupil  of  Hans  Baron,  Stadt  The- 
ater, Breslau,  Germany;  Opera  Dramatic  Scholarship,  Gutheil- 
Schoder,  Mozarteum,  Salsburg,  Austria 

Virginia  Thompson 

Piano 

B.Mus.,  Salem  College;  Student  at  Juilliard  School  of  Music 
and  Northwestern  University 

Kathryn  Reich  Swain 

Voice 

B.Mus.,  Salem  College 

Rose  Siewers  Kapp 

Piano 

B.Mus.,  Salem  College 


Faculty    Com  m  it  t  e  e  s  15 

FACULTY  COMMITTEES 

Committee  on  Admissions: 

Mr.  Campbell,  Chairman;  Miss  Covington,  Dr.  Smith,  Miss 
Marsh,  Miss  Lawrence,  Miss  McNeely,  Mr.   Snavely. 

Committee  on  Advisers: 

Dr.  Smith,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Meinung,  Mr.  McEwen. 

Advisers  to  the  Student  Government: 

Mrs.  Rondthaler,  Dr.  Smith,  Miss  Covington,  Miss  Lawrence, 
Miss  Turlington. 

Committee  on  Class  Attendance: 

Miss  Covington,  Chairman;  Miss  Lawrence,  Miss  Hixson,  Miss 
McAnally. 

Committee  on  Curriculum: 

Mr.  Campbell,  Chairman;   Dr.  Smith,  Mr.  Bair,  Mr.  Curlee. 

Committee  on  Lectures: 

Mr.  Holder,  Chairman;  Dr.  Willoughby,  Miss  Siewers,  Miss 
Katherine  King,  Mrs.  Eugene  Stephenson,  Mr.  Emil  Shaffner, 
Miss  Weaver,  Dr.  Downs. 

Committee  on  Library: 

Miss  Siewers,  Chairman;  Dr.  Rondthaler,  Dr.  Willoughby,  Dr. 
Wenhold,  Miss  Covington,  Dr.  Smith,  Mr.  Holder,  Mr.  McEwen. 
Miss  McAnally,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Snavely. 

Committee  on  Points: 

Mr.  McEwen,  Chairman;   Dr.  Downs,  Dr.  Smith. 

Committee  on  Publications: 

Mr.  Snavely,  Chairman;  Miss  Byrd,  Miss  Weaver,  Miss  Cov- 
ington, Mr.  T.  Holt  Haywood,  Mr.  Oerter,  Miss  Marsh. 

Committee  on  Radio  Broadcasting: 

Dr.  Downs,  Chairman;   Mrs.  Williams,  Miss  Copenhaver. 

Committee  on  Scholarships: 

Mr.  Snavely,  Chairman;  Miss  Covington,  Miss  Lawrence,  Miss 
McNeely,   Miss  Perryman. 


16  Salem    College 

HISTORY 

Salem  College  was  founded  by  the  Moravians  in  1772. 
Under  the  quaint  name  of  Salem  Female  Academy,  this  day 
school  for  daughters  of  the  Salem  community  prospered, 
and  soon  the  addition  of  a  boarding  department  was  neces- 
sary. 

Even  in  the  early  days  of  the  republic,  the  scholarship 
and  careful  discipline  of  the  institution  were  well-known. 
At  the  time  there  was  no  similar  school  any  where  in  the 
South,  and  there  were  only  two  in  the  North.  In  1791  the 
school  was  visited  by  George  Washington,  the  President 
of  the  new  United  States,  who  stayed  for  three  days  at  the 
nearby  Salem  Tavern  and  examined  with  interest  and  re- 
corded in  his  diary  details  of  the  school  and  community  life. 
From  the  beginning  this  was  no  village  school  but  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning  for  young  women,  well-known  for 
its  cultured  teachers  from  Europe  and  America.  After  the 
establishment  of  the  boarding  department  in  1802,  each 
term  brought  many  students  who  in  later  years  became 
leaders  among  the  women  of  the  nation.  Mrs.  James  K. 
Polk,  wife  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  Mrs. 
"Stonewall"  Jackson,  wife  of  the  famed  Confederate  general, 
received  their  education  at  Salem. 

By  1855  the  school  had  grown  in  size  until  there  were 
about  two  hundred  and  sixty  boarders  enrolled.  At  that 
time  Main  Hall,  the  beautiful  and  spacious  central  building 
which  is  still  the  principal  academic  center,  was  built  to 
replace  the  original  building.  During  the  dangerous  days 
of  the  Civil  War  and  the  trying  financial  period  of  the 
Reconstruction  the  school  authorities  were  sorely  taxed 
with  the  problem  of  caring  for  the  overflowing  student 
body.  The  courage,  however,  that  has  kept  this  institution 
open  every  school  day  since  its  founding  in  1772,  sustained 
the  administration  at  this  difficult  time. 

In  the  long  course  of  its  history,  the  old  Salem  Female 
Academy  grew  into  two  modern  educational  establishments, 
Salem  Academy,  an  accredited  college  preparatory  school, 
and  Salem  College,  a  standard  four-year  college.     The  two 
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schools  were  separated  academically  in  1912.  Since  1930 
Salem  Academy  has  occupied  an  entirely  new  and  separate 
plant.  Although  the  charter  of  1866  gave  the  school  the 
right  to  award  degrees,  this  privilege  was  not  exercised 
until  1890.  The  work  offered  through  most  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  however,  was  on  a  college  level,  judged  by 
the  standards  of  that  day. 

Through  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
in  the  first  part  of  the  twentieth  century,  Salem  has  made 
gradual  but  consistent  progress.  The  emphasis,  however, 
has  been  not  on  size,  but  on  a  thorough  modernization  of 
the  plant  and  of  the  curriculum.  The  old  buildings,  though 
retained  and  cherished  for  their  artistic  value,  have  been 
supplemented  for  practical  purposes  by  new  structures.  For 
example,  in  1937  a  beautiful  and  thoroughly  modern  library 
was  constructed.  In  1941,  the  spacious  Hattie  M.  Strong 
Building,  now  under  construction,  will  be  opened  for  use  as 
a  dining  hall. 

The  curriculum  also  has  been  constantly  expanded 
to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  modern  women  whose 
responsibilities  and  sphere  of  activities  have  been  greatly 
enlarged.  In  this  progressive  development,  however,  Salem 
has  preserved  the  best  of  the  past  in  her  cultural  traditions. 
Subjects  stressed  in  the  early  days  are  still  an  important 
part  of  the  curriculum.  Thus  the  music  instruction  of  the 
early  days  has  developed  into  the  Salem  School  of  Music, 
which  now  awards  a  degree  recognized  by  the  National 
Association  of  Schools  of  Music.  Dr.  Howard  E.  Rondthaler, 
who  became  the  twelfth  president  of  the  institution  in 
1909,  has  ably  followed  the  example  of  progress  and  service 
set  by  his  eleven  predecessors. 

Salem  is  a  non-sectarian  institution;  yet,  since  the 
school  was  founded  and  supported  in  the  early  days  by  the 
Elders  of  the  Moravian  Church  in  America,  the  origin  of 
this  group  is  given  here. 

The  Moravian  Church,  or  Unitas  Fratrum,  is  a  pioneer 
Protestant  denomination  founded  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia. 
This  denomination  early  in  its  history  was  well  known  for 
its  earnest  piety,  its  love  of  peace,  and  its  interest  in  educa- 
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tion.  These  qualities  are  well  illustrated  in  the  life  of  the 
great  Moravian  bishop,  John  Amos  Comenius,  who  declined 
the  presidency  of  Harvard  and  remained  in  Europe  to  be- 
come a  pioneer  in  establishing  the  modern  educational  sys- 
tem. After  years  of  persecution  and  exile,  the  Moravians 
found  a  haven,  first  with  Count  Zinzendorf  in  Saxony,  later 
in  America,  particularly  in  Pennsylvania  and  North  Caro- 
lina. By  1776  one  group  of  Moravians  had  settled  on  a  one- 
hundred-thousand-acre  tract  of  land  in  the  middle  of  North 
Carolina  and  had  founded  the  little  community  of  Salem. 
True  to  their  belief  in  education,  the  founding  of  the  school, 
the  Salem  Female  Academy  in  1772,  followed  closely  the 
founding  of  the  church.  This  beautiful  and  historic  church 
is  located  on  land  immediately  joining  the  college  campus. 

The  community  was  distinctly  religious;  hence  great 
emphasis  was  placed  on  religious  festivals,  particularly  on 
the  Easter  and  Christmas  observances;  and  music  occupied 
an  important  place  in  their  worship.  The  Moravians,  un- 
like many  similar  groups  in  America,  have  maintained  to 
the  present  time  many  of  these  beautiful  customs.  Today 
great  crowds  of  people  from  all  over  the  United  States 
throng  to  Old  Salem,  or  to  what  is  now  the  City  of  Winston- 
Salem,  to  see  these  dignified  and  devout  church  festivals. 

AIM 

The  purpose  of  Salem  College  through  the  many  gen- 
erations since  its  beginning  has  been  the  Christian  educa- 
tion of  young  women.  In  seeking  to  follow  this  ideal,  Salem 
has  endeavored  to  emphasize  the  inner  life  through  sound 
principles,  cooperative  responsibilities,  and  conscientious 
daily  living.  The  College  holds  that  these  principles,  com- 
bined with  diligence  and  high  scholarship,  enrich  student 
experience.  In  college  life  there  is  constant  emphasis  upon 
group  responsibility,  recognition  of  individual  attitudes,  and 
appreciation  of  a  treasured  past,  along  with  an  alert  con- 
sciousness of  the  challenging  present. 
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LOCATION 

Salem  College  is  located  in  Winston-Salem,  a  thriving 
industrial  city  of  eighty  thousand  inhabitants,  in  the  Pied- 
mont section  of  North  Carolina.  The  city  is  within  fifty 
miles  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  and  has  an  elevation  of 
one  thousand  feet.  It  is  equi-distant  from  the  resort  centers 
of  Asheville  and  Pinehurst. 

Winston-Salem  is  an  overnight  train  journey  from  New 
York  City,  and  is  halfway  between  Washington  and  Atlanta. 
Transportation  facilities  include  plane  service  by  the  East- 
ern Air  Lines;  by  two  railway  lines,  the  Southern  and  the 
Norfolk  and  Western ;  and  by  the  main  state  and  interstate 
bus  lines,  the  Atlantic  Greyhound,  the  Pan-American,  and 
the  Piedmont  Coach  Company. 

THE  GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS 

The  campus,  located  in  the  rear  of  the  buildings  and 
therefore  private,  covers  an  area  of  fifty-six  and  one-half 
acres,  divided  equally  between  the  original  forest  covered 
park  area  and  level  meadowland  given  to  athletic  fields. 
A  brook  threads  its  course  through  these  grounds.  The  box- 
wood walks,  the  memorial  bridges,  the  ancient  Washington 
Spring  House,  the  May  Court,  and  many  varieties  of  native 
forest  trees,  some  of  which  are  more  than  a  century  old, 
make  this  campus  historic,  varied,  and  inviting.  On  the 
athletic  fields  are  located  six  tennis  courts,  a  hockey  field, 
an  archery  range,  and  four  holes  of  golf. 

The  original  colonial  buildings  of  Salem  College  and 
Salem  community  are  well-known,  particularly  to  artists 
and  architects,  for  their  quaintness,  sturdiness,  and  beauty. 
The  tiled  roofs,  the  hooded  doorways,  and  the  subdued 
colors  of  the  old  brick  impart,  even  to  the  casual  visitor,  an 
extraordinary  sense  of  restfulness  and  give  point  to  the 
actual  meaning  of  the  word  Salem — peace.  The  total  plant 
consists  of  eighteen  buildings,  seven  of  which  face  the  public 
square  of  Old  Salem,  with  the  others  located  in  the  rear  on 
the  private  campus.     The  many  new  structures  have  been 
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designed  carefully  by  architects  to  perpetuate  the  archi- 
tectural beauty  of  the  old  buildings,  and  a  special  kind  of 
hand-made  brick  has  been  used  in  their  construction.  These 
buildings  in  the  order  of  their  erection  are  as  follows : 

Culver  Hall. — Erected  in  1785,  and  known  now  and  in  its 
earlier  history  as  The  Sisters'  House,  this  building  is  a  note- 
worthy and  sturdy  example  of  pioneer  brick  and  tile  con- 
struction. Architecturally  and  artistically  this  structure 
with  its  dormer  windows  commands  respect  and  is  the 
delight  of  artists  and  architects.  This  building  is  used  in 
part  for  faculty  and  in  part  for  student  apartments. 

South  Hall. — This  brick  structure  of  four  stories  was 
begun  in  1802,  and  includes  classrooms,  social  and  study 
rooms,  the  Art  Department,  to  which  an  entire  floor  is  given, 
and  the  necessary  offices  and  rooms  for  the  off-campus 
students. 

The  Office  Building. — On  Salem  Square  this  quaint  and 
well-proportioned  colonial  building,  erected  in  1810,  accom- 
modates the  Administration  Offices,  Treasurer's  Office, 
and  the  Bookstore,  with  conference  rooms  for  trustees, 
for  publications,  and  for  records  on  the  second  floor.  This 
building  was  restored  in  1936  to  its  earliest  beauty  and 
dignity  by  the  generosity  of  a  trustee  and  her  late  husband. 

Main  Hall. — This  well-known  central  building  dates 
from  1855.  It  is  four  stories  in  height,  one  hundred  feet 
in  length,  with  its  stately  Doric  Portico  facing  Salem  Square. 
This  structure,  which  replaced  the  first  school  building, 
houses  classrooms,  offices,  reception  rooms,  and  on  one  entire 
floor  the  laboratories  and  workshops  of  the  Home  Economics 
Department. 

Old  Chapel. — Adjoining  Main  Hall  is  this  useful  brick 
building  three  stories  in  height,  ninety  feet  in  length, 
and  dating  from  1856.  The  upper  floor  in  1939  was  con- 
verted to  a  use  approximating  its  originally  intended  pur- 
pose. It  is  now  a  small  auditorium  for  public  and  semi- 
public  occasions,  and,  with  its  modern  stage,  serves  the 
needs  of  the  play  production  classes  and  dramatic  organiza- 
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tions.  The  main  floor,  a  dining  room  before  the  opening  of 
the  Hattie  M.  Strong  Building  in  1941,  will  be  remodeled 
for  appropriate  uses. 

President's  Residence. — This  spacious  house,  erected 
in  1888  and  used  for  various  purposes,  was  rebuilt  in  1924 
through  the  benefaction  of  a  trustee  and  his  daughter,  and 
serves  both  the  private  and  semi-public  functions  appro- 
priate to  its  designation. 

Park  Hall. — This  building  was  constructed  in  1890. 
The  entire  three  floors  and  basement  of  this  structure  are 
devoted  to  the  work  of  the  Science  Department.  Here  are 
located  offices,  lecture  rooms,  weighing  rooms,  an  air-con- 
ditioned micro-weighing  room,  stock  rooms,  and  labora- 
tories for  chemistry,  biology,  and  bacteriology.  These 
laboratories  are  well-equipped  and  have  modern  laboratory 
conveniences.  An  experimental  weather  station  with  stand- 
ard equipment  is  maintained.  The  third  floor  has  a  com- 
pletely equipped  modern  darkroom,  and  a  natural  history 
museum.  The  shop  and  general  storage  room  are  conven- 
iently located  in  the  basement. 

Society  Hall  and  Lehman  Hall. — These  two  structures, 
immediately  adjoining  the  Alice  Clewell  Building,  are  small 
dormitories  built  in  1892. 

Alumnae  Memorial  Hall. — The  cornerstone  of  this 
building,  erected  to  the  memory  and  honor  of  alumnae 
and  former  faculty,  was  laid  in  1902,  to  celebrate  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  boarding 
department.  The  building  is  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
Music  Department.  On  the  main  floor  is  found  the  Assem- 
bly Hall  in  which  morning  chapel  service  is  held  as  well  as 
concert,  lecture,  and  all  public  occasions,  including  com- 
mencement. This  hall,  with  balcony  and  stage,  seats  ap- 
proximately eight  hundred  persons.  Here  is  located  the 
Fogle  Memorial  Organ,  a  large  three-manual  instrument 
adequate  for  concerts,  recitals,  and  religious  services.  On 
the  second  and  third  floors  of  Memorial  Hall,  reached  by 
elevator  and  stair  service,  are  located  the  thirty  studios, 
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recitation  rooms,  and  practice  rooms  constituting  the  in- 
structional equipment  of  the  School  of  Music. 

The  Alice  Clewell  Building.— Erected  in  1922,  this  is  a 
modern  dormitory  building  with  approximately  seventy 
student  rooms,  in  addition  to  parlors  and  reception  rooms, 
deans'  offices,  and  various  recreation  rooms. 

The  Dr.  Henry  T.  Bahnson  Memorial  Infirmary. — This 
structure,  erected  in  1925  on  the  southeastern  portion  of  the 
campus,  is  a  thoroughly  equipped,  modern,  fireproof  build- 
ing, including  wards,  diet  kitchens,  nurses'  rooms,  con- 
valescent room,  consultation  room,  and  sun  parlor.  This 
building  is  a  memorial  to  many  years  of  faithful  service  as 
college  physician,  by  the  late  Dr.  Henry  T.  Bahnson,  a  life- 
time resident  of  this  community. 

The  Lizora  Fortune  Hanes  Home  Management  House. 

— This  building  was  erected  in  1930  by  Alumna  Katharine 
Hanes  in  memory  of  her  mother,  and  is  dedicated  to  the 
interests  of  Home  Economics.  It  is  in  general  a  replica  of 
the  ancient  Vogler  residence  adjoining  Salem  Square,  and 
careful  attention  has  been  given  to  reproducing  the  archi- 
tectural traditions  of  the  Salem  of  a  century  and  one-half 
ago.  The  twelve  rooms  furnished  in  colonial  style  are  de- 
voted to  practice  housekeeping  under  the  direction  of  the 
Home  Economics  Department. 

The  Louisa  Wilson  Bitting  Memorial  Dormitory. — This 
recent  addition  to  the  college  plant,  built  in  1930,  is  the  gift 
of  Mrs.  William  N.  Reynolds  in  memory  of  her  mother,  who 
was  a  devoted  alumna  of  Salem.  The  building,  an  archi- 
tectural replica  of  the  early  Salem  type  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  occupies  a  commanding  position  in  the  upper  cam- 
pus, and  is  used  exclusively  as  a  dormitory  and  social  center 
for  the  seniors. 

Library. — The  Library,  erected  in  1937,  is  in  the 
form  of  an  ell,  four  stories  in  height,  a  thoroughly  modern, 
fireproof,  and  well-equipped  building.  In  strict  conformity 
to  the  style  of  architecture  typical  of  Salem,  the  building  is 
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constructed  of  brick  with  a  gabled  tile  roof.  The  spacious 
reading  room,  several  seminar  and  study  rooms,  and  the 
browsing  room  with  its  informal  homelike  atmosphere,  give 
ample  opportunity  for  reference  work  and  for  supplemen- 
tary and  recreational  reading.  The  four  stack  levels  pro- 
vide space  for  75,000  volumes.  Open  stacks  give  students 
direct  access  to  all  books,  as  well  as  to  numerous  current 
and  bound  periodicals.  The  library  is  a  depository  for 
United  States  Government  documents. 

The  Gymnasium. — This  well-appointed  building,  com- 
pleted early  in  1937,  stands  to  the  east  of  the  college 
group  of  buildings  and  immediately  adjoining  the  athletic 
field.  Of  brick  construction,  it  houses  a  full-sized  basketball 
floor,  shower  and  dressing  room  space  for  all  physical  educa- 
tion activities,  with  ample  seating  facilities  for  spectators. 
The  building  represents  the  magnificent  gift  of  certain 
anonymous  friends  of  the  institution. 

The  Hattie  M.  Strong  Refectory. — This,  the  newest 
building  on  the  campus,  is  under  construction  in  1941, 
and  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Henry  Alvah  Strong  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  This  structure  is  central  to  the  campus  and 
is  fully  in  architectural  harmony  with  the  Salem  type.  The 
main  dining  room  will  seat  450  persons,  and  the  club  dining 
room  200  persons.  The  pantries,  kitchens,  refrigeration, 
storage,  and  all  other  facilities  are  planned  with  the  skilled 
supervision  of  engineers  for  the  utmost  efficiency.  The  din- 
ing room  furnishings  and  equipment  meet  the  demands  of 
beauty  and  the  most  modern  requirements.  This  stately 
and  beautiful  gift  to  the  Salem  College  campus  marks  an 
epoch  in  Salem's  long  history. 
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THE  ENDOWMENT 

The  General  Endowment  now  totals  $452,506.93.  In 
addition  to  the  income  from  this  amount,  the  College  also 
receives  approximately  $5,000  each  year  from  other  sources. 
This  five  thousand  dollars  "Living  Endowment  Fund,"  rep- 
resenting annual  gifts  from  a  large  number  of  interested 
friends  and  alumnae,  is  an  increasingly  important  contri- 
bution to  the  development  of  the  college. 

The  General  Endowment  includes  more  than  $100,000 
from  the  General  Education  Board  of  New  York  City,  $25,- 
000  from  the  late  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  and  the  remainder 
from  more  than  three  thousand  friends  and  alumnae  of 
Salem  College.  This  endowment  fund  is  restricted  to  the 
development  of  the  College,  and  must  be  preserved  inviolate. 

The  endowment  includes  the  following  special  funds : 

The  Lehman  Chair  of  Literature. 
The  Shaffner  Chair  of  Mathematics. 

An  anonymous   scholarship,   founded  by  a   former  student. 

The  Bethania   Scholarship,   founded  by  the   Bethania   Alumnae   Association. 

The  Louisa  P.  Bitting  Scholarship,  founded  by  Mr.   and  Mrs.   W.   N.   Reynolds. 

The  Lizetta  Brietz  Scholarship,   founded  by  relatives. 

The  Rebecca  Marks  Brown  Scholarship,  founded  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.   T.   Brown. 

A  business  scholarship,   founded  by  students   and  friends. 

The  Mrs.  J.  C.   Buxton   Scholarship. 

The  Centennial  Scholarship,  founded  by  the  Alumnae  Association. 

The  John  H.   Clewell  Scholarship,  founded  by  certain   Moravian  congregations. 

The  Fogle  Memorial   Organ   Scholarship,   founded  by   Mrs.    C   H.   Fogle,    Mr.    Fred   A. 

Fogle,  Mr.  Herbert  Pfohl  and  Col.  F.  H.  Fries,   in  memory  of  Mr.   C   H.   Fogle. 
The  Mrs.  L.   M.   Fries  Scholarship,  founded  by  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Mrs.   L.   M. 

Fries. 
The   Marguerite   Fries   Scholarship,    founded   by    Mrs.    Henry    E.    Fries,    in    memory    of 

her  daughter. 
The  Rosa  Mickey  Fries   Vocal   Scholarship,   founded  by   Mr.   H.   E.   Fries. 
The  Mary  Lizora  Fortune  Han*»8  Scholarship,   founded  by  Mr.   P.   H.   Hanes. 
The  Mrs.   Stonewall   Jackson   Scholarship. 

The  James  T.   Lineback   Scholarship,   founded  by   certain   Moravian   Sunday   Schools. 
The  Louise  Fund,  founded  by  Col.  F.  H.  Fries. 

The  Eldred  Mallory  Maillander  Memorial  Fund,   founded  by  Mr.   William   Maillander. 
The  Kyle  Pace  Scholarship,  founded  by  Miss  Kyle  Pace. 

The  Charles  B.  Pfohl  Memorial  Scholarship,  founded  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.   Herbert  Pfohl. 
The  Jennie  Richardson  Shaffner  Scholarship,   founded  by  Mr.   W.   F.   Shaffner. 
The  H.  A.   Shirley  Scholarship. 
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The  Helen  G.  Shore  Scholarship  Fund,  founded  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Shore. 

The  Gertrude  Siewers   Scholarship. 

The   Thomas    Pinkney   Sims    and   L.   A.    Sims    Scholarship,    founded    by    Mr.    Thoma3 

Pinkney  Sims  and  Mr.  L.  A.  Sims. 
The  Sims  Nemebt  Scholarship,  founded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Pinkney  Sims. 
The  Ellen   Starbuck  Scholarship. 
The  Mary  Louise  Strowd  Scholarship,   founded  by  Mr.   R.   L.   Strowd   in   memory   of 

his  daughter. 
The  Sarah  A.  Vogler  Scholarship,  founded  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Linebach. 

The  Alumnae  Association,   Atlanta  Branch,   Loan   Fund. 

The  American  Association  of  University  Women,  Winston-Salem  Branch,   Loan  Fund. 

The  Mrs.  Amanda  Belo  Loan  Fund. 

The  Class  of  1916  Loan  Fund. 

The  Class  of  1922  Loan  Fund. 

The  Class  of  1924  Loan  Fund. 

The  Class  of  1940  Loan  Fund. 

The  D.  A.  R.,  General  Joseph  Winston  Chapter,   Loan  Fund. 

The  Dunwreath  Loan  Fund. 

The  Juanita  Helm  Floyd  Loan  Fund,  established  by  the  French  Club. 

The  Nancy  Hankins  Loan  Fund,  established  by  the  Class  of  1920. 

The  Mrs.  J.  H.  Jarratt  Loan  Fund. 

The  Maggie  McDowell  Loan  Fund,  established  by  her  daughter,  Miss  Louise  Siler. 

The  Masonic   Order  Student  Loan   Fund. 

The  Nan  Norfleet  Loan  Fund. 

The  Philocalian  Book  Club  Loan  Fund. 

The  U.  D.   C.   Loan  Fund. 

The  Sarah  A.  Vest  Loan  Fund. 

The  Library  Fund,  established  by  the  Class  of  1919. 
The  Music  Library  Fund. 

Individuals  desiring  full  information  regarding  scholar- 
ships and  loans  should  address  the  Chairman  of  the  Scholar- 
ship Committee,  Salem  College,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  Schol- 
arships are  awarded  by  the  committee  in  the  early  spring, 
and  all  scholarships  are  awarded  before  June  first.  Students 
holding  scholarships  may  be  called  upon  to  perform  certain 
extra-curricular  duties  on  the  campus. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  Salem  College,  in  Win- 
ston-Salem, North  Carolina,  the  sum  of  

dollars,  to  be  applied  to  the  uses  and  purposes  of  the  said 
institution,  and  under  the  direction  of  its  Trustees. 
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COMMUNITY  LIFE 

There  are  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  students  at 
Salem  College,  of  whom  two  hundred  live  on  the  campus  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  are  local,  or  non-resident,  students. 
About  sixteen  states  are  represented  in  the  student  body, 
and  often  two  or  three  foreign  countries. 

The  faculty  and  staff  number  approximately  fifty  mem- 
bers. 

Community  interests  are  varied  and  offer  opportuni- 
ties for  intellectual  stimulation,  for  development  of  indi- 
vidual responsibility,  and  for  the  cultivation  of  social  rela- 
tionships, thus  making  a  definite  contribution  toward  a 
well-rounded  college  existence. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  Student  Self-Government  Association  includes  in 
its  membership  all  students  of  the  College.  The  purpose  of 
this  organization  is  "to  develop  self-control  and  loyalty  in 
the  students,  to  instill  in  them  the  highest  principles  of 
honor  and  self-development,  and  to  enforce  such  regulations 
as  do  not  fall  exclusively  under  the  province  of  the  adminis- 
stration."  The  Honor  System  prevails  and  is  carried  out  in 
the  enforcement  of  academic  and  social  regulations.  Each 
student,  as  a  member  of  the  Association,  assumes  the  re- 
sponsibility of  governing  herself  and  the  duty  of  approach- 
ing a  fellow  student  in  a  spirit  of  helpfulness  against  the 
violation  of  any  Student  Government  regulation.  The  gen- 
eral legislative  powers  to  direct  student  activities  are  vested 
in  the  Student  Council,  which  is  composed  of  representa- 
tives from  the  four  classes  chosen  from  the  resident  and  the 
non-resident  groups.  A  Faculty  Advisory  Committee  acts 
in  cooperation  with  the  Student  Council.  It  is  understood 
that  the  charge  "conduct  not  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  Salem  College"  is  a  sufficient  statement  of  grounds  for 
disciplinary  action. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  is  one  of 

the  most  influential  organizations  on  the  campus  and  seeks 
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to  emphasize  the  spiritual  life  of  the  students.  It  provides 
opportunities  for  community  service  and  stimulates  the 
social  life  of  the  college. 

The  Athletic  Association  in  conjunction  with  the  De- 
partment of  Physical  Education  directs  a  program  of  sports 
and  general  recreational  activities.  This  program  is  suffi- 
ciently varied  to  permit  students  to  choose  between  many 
minor  sports  or  the  more  highly  competitive  major  sports. 

In  the  fall  special  emphasis  is  placed  on  soccer  and 
hockey;  in  the  winter,  on  basketball  and  volleyball;  in  the 
spring,  on  baseball  and  track.  Sports  popular  throughout  the 
year  are  hiking,  archery,  horseback  riding,  and  golf.  During 
the  fall  and  spring,  tennis  and  swimming  attract  a  great 
many  students.  Each  student  provides  her  equipment  for 
golf,  tennis  and  riding. 

Extensive  intramural  contests  encourage  keen  but 
friendly  competition.  The  classification  scheme  is  centered 
around  inter-class  and  inter-organization  tournaments.  Com- 
petition for  loving  cups  that  have  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  college  for  many  years  adds  zest  to  the  rivalry  in 
some  of  the  sports.  Suitable  trophies  are  awarded  to  out- 
standing individuals.  The  point  system,  which  provides  for 
the  winning  of  monograms,  stars,  and  sweaters,  is  followed. 

The  Pierrette  Players  is  the  name  of  the  Salem  College 
dramatic  group,  a  club  organized  for  the  study  and  presen- 
tation of  plays.  Two  public  performances  are  given  during 
the  year  and  plays  are  read  and  discussed  at  the  monthly 
meetings.  Membership,  based  upon  dramatic  ability,  is 
limited  to  twenty-five  students. 

All  first  year  students  interested  in  dramatics  are 
invited  to  belong  to  the  Freshman  Dramatic  Club.  During 
the  year  several  one-act  plays  are  presented,  giving  oppor- 
tunity for  each  member  in  this  organization  to  appear  in 
at  least  one  role.  Students  who  distinguish  themselves  in 
this  organization  are  invited  to  join  the  Pierrette  Players 
in  their  second  year  in  college. 

There  are  in  addition  a  number  of  student  organizations 
and  departmental  clubs  such  as  Le  Cercle  Francais,  Der 
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Deutsche  Verein,  Alpha  Iota  Pi,  the  History  Club,  the  Math- 
ematics Club,  the  Kathryn  Jane  Hanes  Home  Economics 
Club,  Future  Teachers  of  America,  the  I.  R.  S.,  the  Order 
of  the  Scorpion  (honorary) ,  and  the  May  Day  Committee. 

The  Choral  Ensemble  and  the  Orchestra  are  important 
student  organizations,  whose  activities  are  mentioned  under 
the  work  of  the  School  of  Music. 

There  are  three  student  publications :  The  Salemite,  the 
college  newspaper,  issued  once  a  week ;  Sights  and  Insights, 
an  annual  publication  by  the  senior  class ;  The  Student  Hand- 
book, published  by  the  Student  Self -Government  Association 
and  presented  to  all  students. 

LECTURES,   CONCERTS   AND   PLAYS 
1940-1941 

Sigrid  Undset:  "A  Novelist  Looks  at  Life." 

Leland  Stowe:  "Hitler  Over  Europe." 

Thomas  Craven:  "Hopes  and  Fears  for  American  Art." 

John  Mason  Brown:  "Broadway  in  Review." 

Dr.   William   Whatley   Pierson:    "Inter-American   Cultural 

Exchange." 
Miss  Mary  A.  Dingman:  "Some  Enemies  of  Democracy." 
Dr.  Charles  Meyers:  Spiritual  guidance  series. 

Kirsten  Thorborg,  Metropolitan  soprano. 

Ezio  Pinza,  Metropolitan  bass. 

Helen  Jepson,  Metropolitan  soprano. 

Erica  Morini,  violinist. 

Cleveland  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Hazel  Horton  Read,  violinist. 

Davidson  College  Glee  Club. 

The  Little  Symphony  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Salem  College  Orchestra. 

Salem  College  Choral  Ensemble. 

Pierette  Players  Presentations:  "Hay  Fever"  and  "Sanc- 
tuary." 

Freshman  Dramatic  Group:  "April  Showers"  and  "White 
Iris." 

May  Day  Pageant. 
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PERSONNEL 

The  personnel  work  is  carried  on  through  the  Dean  of 
Residence  in  cooperation  with  all  other  departments  of  the 
College.  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  help  the  student  in 
gaining  a  better  knowledge  of  herself,  in  adjusting  herself 
to  the  college  environment,  in  unifying  her  purposes  and 
activities,  and  in  making  a  wise  choice  of  her  field  of  service 
after  graduation.  With  this  in  view,  the  personnel  staff 
collects  and  records  information  of  a  biographical,  social, 
educational,  and  psychological  nature  about  each  student. 

Interviews  are  held  with  all  students  upon  arrival  and 
afterwards  as  occasions  arise,  or  as  often  as  the  student 
feels  the  need  of  such  help  as  the  staff  is  prepared  to  give. 
Group  and  individual  conferences  along  vocational  lines  are 
held  from  time  to  time. 

FACULTY  ADVISERS 

Every  student,  upon  entering  college,  is  assigned  a 
faculty  adviser,  whom  she  should  consult  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  her  studies,  college  life,  or  other  matters  about 
which  she  may  wish  to  have  advice. 

In  the  division  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  all  freshmen  are 
under  the  direction  of  a  Faculty  Adviser  of  Freshmen,  who 
aids  them  in  making  adjustments  to  academic  problems. 
Sophomores  are  assigned  to  advisers  in  the  department  in 
which  they  expect  to  major.  The  head  of  each  department 
acts  as  adviser  for  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  selected 
a  subject  in  that  department. 

All  students  in  the  School  of  Music  have  faculty  ad- 
visers appointed  from  the  music  faculty. 

ADMISSION 

Application  for  Admission 

Each  candidate  for  admission  should  file  with  the 
Registrar  the  following  data: 

1.  A  formal  application  for  admission.  Blanks  for  this 
purpose  will  be  furnished  by  the  Registrar  upon  request. 
The  application  should  be  accompanied  by  a  registration  fee 
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of  $10.00.  This  is  credited  on  the  account  when  the  student 
enters.  Because  rooms  are  assigned  to  admitted  candidates 
in  order  of  registration,  there  is  an  advantage  in  applying 
early. 

2.  Preliminary  certificates.  A  preliminary  certificate 
of  the  applicant's  academic  record  should  accompany  the 
formal  application.  If  satisfactory  to  the  Admissions  Com- 
mittee, the  student  is  notified  at  once  of  provisional  accep- 
tance. A  complete  certificate  should  be  submitted  imme- 
diately following  graduation  and  the  applicant  will  be 
notified  of  the  final  decision  of  the  committee  as  soon  as 
possible  after  receiving  the  complete  certificate  of  the  high 
school  work. 

3.  Recommendation  from  the  school  principal.  Space 
for  this  recommendation  is  provided  in  the  application  blank. 

4.  References.  The  applicant  should  give  several  refer- 
ences, preferably  alumnae  of  the  college,  to  whom  the 
Registrar  may  write  for  additional  information  concerning 
the  applicant. 

Methods  of  Admission 

The  certificates  of  secondary  schools  and  colleges  that 
are  accredited  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  or  by  other  regional  accrediting  agencies 
will  be  received  in  lieu  of  entrance  examinations.  Students 
may  also  be  admitted  by  submitting  certificates  from  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Those  who  are  not 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Admissions  because  the 
schools  from  which  they  come  are  not  accredited  or  because 
they  have  not  maintained  a  sufficiently  high  average  in  their 
studies  in  accredited  schools  may  apply  for  entrance  by 
examination.  Such  an  applicant  should  write  to  the  Regis- 
trar for  information  concerning  entrance  examinations. 

Students  just  graduated  from  high  school  are  not  ad- 
mitted as  special  students  except  by  vote  of  Admissions 
Committee.  The  privilege  of  special  admission  may  be 
granted  to  persons  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over  who 
give  evidence  of  seriousness  of  purpose  and  ability  to  profit 
by  college  opportunities. 
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Admission  to  Advanced  Standing  from 
Accredited  Institutions 

Students  who  have  completed  creditably  work  at  rec- 
ognized colleges  may  be  admitted  without  examination  to 
the  standing  for  which  their  previous  training  seems  to 
qualify  them.  Each  person  applying  for  admission  under 
this  provision  is  required  to  forward  to  Salem  College  (1)  an 
official  statement  of  her  academic  record,  including  entrance 
credits;  (2)  an  honorable  dismissal  from  the  college  pre- 
viously attended;  (3)  a  catalogue  of  that  college  in  which 
every  course  with  which  she  is  credited  must  be  indicated. 

A  transfer  student  lacking  a  specific  course  may  apply 
to  the  Committee  on  Points  for  her  class  standing  if  she 
has  passed  the  required  courses  at  the  institution  she  has 
attended. 

Transfers  applying  for  entrance  to  the  Senior  Class 
must  have  an  average  grade  of  C  on  previous  work. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing  from 
Non- Accredited  Institutions 

Wherever  practicable,  students  transferring  from  non- 
accredited  institutions  to  Salem  College  shall  be  required 
to  take  continuation  courses. 

In  continuation  courses  the  credit  shall  be  tentative  for 
one  semester. 

In  non-continuation  courses  credit  will  be  granted  only 
after  the  student  has  satisfactorily  passed  an  examination, 
unless  the  Admissions  Committee  waives  the  requirement. 

Credit  for  courses  not  offered  in  the  curriculum  of 
Salem  College  cannot  be  transferred  from  non-accredited 
institutions  except  with  the  approval  of  the  Admissions 
Committee. 
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DETAILS  OF  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

I.  Candidates  for  the  B.A.  Degree  Must  Offer  for  Admis- 
sion 

Units 

English  4 

Algebra li/2 

Geometry  1 

History  1 

Language  (ancient  or  modern) 2 

Elective  subjects  to  complete  a  total  of  15  units....     5V& 

N.  B. — Credit  will  not  be  given  for  less  than  two  units 
of  any  foreign  language. 

Subjects  Accepted  for  Entrance  as  Electives 

History  Domestic  Science 

German  Art 

French  Bible 

Spanish  Music 

Latin  Physics 

Solid  Geometry  Biology 

Chemistry  General  Science  (with 

Economics  laboratory) 

Sociology  Commercial  Subjects 

Civics  (2  units) 

Trigonometry 

II.  Candidates  for  the  B.S.  Degree  Must  Offer  for  Ad- 
mission 

Units 

English  4 

Algebra lJ/2 

Geometry  1 

History  1 

Science  (General  Biology,  Chemistry  or  Physics)..  1 

Language  (ancient  or  modern) 2 

*Elective  subjects  to  complete  a  total  of  15  units....  4J/2 


*   See  "Subjects  accepted  for  entrance  as  electives"  above. 
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III.  Candidates  for  B.Mus.  Degree  Must  Offer  for  Admission 

A.  English  4 

Mathematics    2 

Language  (ancient  or  modern) 2 

History  or  Science 2 

^Elective  subjects  to  complete  a  total  of  15  units  5 

B.  Sufficient  musical  preparation  to  cover  entrance  to 
freshman  music  requirements.  The  following  out- 
lines will  indicate  the  extent  of  the  work  which  must 
be  covered: 

1.  Candidates  majoring  in  Piano  or  Organ  must 
offer  for  admission  the  following  work  in  Piano 
(or  its  equivalent) : 

(a)  Foundation  work  in  technique,  including 
scale  preparation.  Mrs.  Crosby  Adams,  Very 
First  Lessons.  Berold  Studies.  Book  I.  Diller- 
Quaile,  First  Solo  Book,  or  Kinscella,  First 
Steps. 

(b)  Major  scales.  Mrs.  Crosby  Adams,  Graded 
Studies,  Book  I.  Kohler,  Op.  157.  Berens, 
Op.  79,  or  Czerny-Germer  Book  I  begun. 
Easiest  selections  from  Bach.  Easy  move- 
ments from  Sonatinas. 

(c)  Minor  scales.  Arpeggii  begun.  Major  scales 
rhythms.  Bach's  Little  Preludes  begun. 
Czerny-Germer  Book  I  continued.  Heller,  Op. 
47,  Sonatinas. 

(d)  Minor  scales  in  rhythms.  Arpeggii  contin- 
ued, Bach's  Little  Preludes  concluded. 
Czerny,  Op.  299.  Czerny,  Op.  553.  Easiest 
Haydn  Sonatas. 

2.  Candidates  majoring  in  Violin  must  offer  for 
admission  the  following  (or  its  equivalent)  : 

(a)  Elementary  exercises.  Major  and  minor 
scales,  one  octave  Eichberg  Exercises. 

*   See  "Subjects  accepted  for  entrance  as  electives"  above. 
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(b)  The  slide,  trill,  major  and  minor  scales  two 
octaves,  second  and  third  positions,  easy 
double  stops.  Eichberg.  Gruenberg  Scales, 
part  II. 

(c)  Major  and  minor  scales,  trill,  vibrato.  Eich- 
berg.  Orchestra. 

3.  Candidates  majoring  in  Voice  are  admitted  only 
on  examination  by  the  head  of  the  Voice  Depart- 
ment. It  is  expected  that  they  will  have  finished 
the  requirements  for  entrance  to  the  piano  course. 
Should  a  student  be  deficient  in  piano,  she  will 
be  required  to  study  piano  until  this  deficiency 
is  removed. 

EXPENSES 

With  the  exception  of  the  additional  fees  noted  below, 
all  charges  are  stated  for  an  entire  year,  and  are  subject  to 
change  upon  due  notice. 

RESIDENCE   AND  TUITION 

Residence $465.00 

Tuition,  B.A.,  B.S.,  or  Secretarial  Course 285.00 

Tuition,   B.Mus.   Course 200.00 

Tuition,   Applied  Music $100.00  to     200.00 

ADDITIONAL   FEES 

Science  Laboratory  Breakage  Deposit $  5.00 

Home  Management  House  Fee,  Non-resident 

Students 50.00 

Diploma  Fee  5.00 

TUITION  IN  APPLIED  MUSIC   COURSES 

Piano,  including  use  of  piano  for  practice: 

With  the  Dean $150.00 

With  other  teachers 100.00 

Organ : 

With  the  Dean $140.00 

With  other  teachers 80.00 

Use  of  memorial  organ  for  practice 50.00 

Use  of  practice  organ 25.00 
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Voice,  including  use  of  piano  for  practice: 

With  the  Director $150.00 

With  other  teachers 65.00 

Violin : 

Including  use  of  piano $120.00 

Harp: 

Including  use  of  harp  for  practice $120.00 

Orchestral  Instrument  Class  Instruction,  including 

use  of  instrument  for  practice $  50.00 


Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  "Salem  College." 

Each  application  for  admission  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  registration  fee  of  $10.00.  The  registration  will  not 
be  complete  until  this  is  received. 

A  room  reservation  fee  of  $50.00  must  be  paid  by 
August  first. 

These  advance  payments  are  not  additional  charges,  but 
are  deductible  from  the  total  charge  for  the  first  semester. 
The  remainder  of  the  account  must  be  paid  to  complete 
registration  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester. 

Spending  money  may  be  deposited  with  the  Treasurer 
of  the  College  for  safety.  The  facilities  of  the  Treasurer's 
office  are  available  to  students. 

The  residence  charge  includes  room,  board,  laundry  and 
ordinary  infirmary  care,  attendance  of  the  trained  nurse  in 
charge,  and  such  medicines  (non-prescription)  as  are  fur- 
nished by  the  nurse  in  the  infirmary.  Prescriptions  are 
charged  at  actual  cost.  Doctors'  bedside  visits  are  charged 
at  the  rate  of  $1.00  per  visit.  Special  examinations  are 
charged  for  at  laboratory  cost.  Cases  requiring  the  care 
of  an  additional  trained  nurse  are  charged  at  the  actual 
cost  of  the  services  rendered.  Special  diet,  when  ordered, 
will  be  charged  extra. 
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DEGREES 

The  Trustees  and  Faculty  of  Salem  College  confer  the 
following  degrees: 

Bachelor  of  Arts 
Bachelor  of  Science 
Bachelor  of  Music 

Candidates  should  observe  carefully  that  the  course  of 
study  leading  to  a  degree  is  arranged  according  to  a  com- 
bination of  election  by  groups  and  election  by  subjects. 

The  selection  of  the  major  subject  is  the  most  impor- 
tant choice  which  the  student  is  called  upon  to  make.  This 
question  should  be  kept  in  mind  from  the  beginning  of  the 
college  course.  The  work  of  the  earlier  years  should  be  so 
distributed  among  the  different  subjects  that  the  student 
may  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  various  fields  of  study  in 
order  that  she  may  be  able  to  choose  wisely  the  subject  in 
which  she  is  to  major  in  the  later  years  of  her  course. 

REQUIREMENTS 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  requirements  for 
the  B.A.  degree: 

Semester  Hours 

Bible  6 

Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics 6 

English 12 

History  6 

Hygiene    3 

Latin  or  Mathematics 6 

Modern  Language  6  or  12 

Physical  Education 6 

Total 51  or  57 

In  addition  to  the  above  requirements,  students  shall 
elect  six  hours  from  two  of  the  four  groups,  making  a  total 
of  twelve  hours: 
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Group  1     Language  and  Literature. 

Group  2     History,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Economics 

and  Sociology. 
Group  3     Mathematics  and  Science. 
Group  4    Art,  Home  Economics,  and  Music. 

Applied  Music  and  Art  may  not  be  taken  concurrently. 

Not  more  than  twelve  hours  of  special  methods  in  Edu- 
cation will  be  counted  toward  the  B.A.  degree. 

No  credit  is  given  toward  the  B.A.  degree  for  a  begin- 
ning language  unless  it  is  followed  by  a  second  year  of  the 
same  lauguage,  except  in  the  case  of  Greek  and  Latin.  One 
year  of  a  modern  language  fulfills  the  requirement  if  it  is 
based  on  two  entrance  units  of  the  same  language. 

Majors  and  Minors 

Each  student  is  required  to  select  a  major  and  minor 
before  the  close  of  the  freshman  year. 

The  major  consists  of  twenty-four  semester  hours,  at 
least  twelve  of  which  shall  be  elected  in  the  junior  and  senior 
years.  Major  courses  are  offered  in  the  following  sub- 
jects: Biology,  Chemistry,  Economics  and  Sociology,  Edu- 
cation and  Psychology  (for  students  majoring  in  elementary 
education  only),  English,  History,  Latin,  Mathematics, 
French,  German,  Spanish. 

The  minor  consists  of  eighteen  semester  hours.  The 
minor  must  be  approved  by  the  head  of  the  department  in 
which  the  student  expects  to  major. 

Requirements  by  Year 

Freshman  Year :  Semester  Hours 

English  Composition 6 

Biology,  Chemistry  or  Physics 6 

History 6 

Latin  or  Mathematics 6 

Modern  Language  6 

Physical  Education  2 

Total 32 
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A  student  wishing  to  elect  a  subject  not  included  in 
the  freshman  requirements  may  defer  one  subject  (other 
than  English  composition  and  physical  education)  until  the 
sophomore  year.  Electives  open  to  freshmen  are:  art  his- 
tory and  appreciation,  harmony,  hygiene,  religion,  a  second 
language,  a  second  science,  and,  if  not  taken  to  fulfill  the 
requirement,  Latin  or  mathematics. 

Sophomore  Year :  Semester  Hours 

Religion 3 

English  Literature  6 

Hygiene    3 

Modern  Language  (if  not  completed) 6 

Physical  Education  2 

Electives  12 

Total 32 


All  required  work  except  religion,  English  literature 
and  physical  education  should  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
the  sophomore  year.  A  student  expecting  to  major  or  minor 
in  English  should  elect  an  additional  English  course  in  the 
sophomore  year. 

Junior  Year :  Semester  Hours 

Religion 3 

Major   6 

Minor    6 

Physical  Education  2 

Electives  15 

Total 32 

Senior  Year :  Semester  Hours 

Major    6 

Minor  (if  not  complete) 12 

Electives  12 

Total 30 
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BACHELOR  OF   SCIENCE 

The  degree  of  B.S.  is  conferred  for  work  in  home  eco- 
nomics, in  pure  science,  and  in  medical  technology. 

Home  Economics 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  conferred  at  the  com- 
pletion of  four  years  of  work  in  home  economics  with  any 
one  of  the  following  majors: 

1.  A  major  in  nutrition  and  dietetics  with  a  minor  in 
science,  preparatory  for  entrance  into  a  training  school  for 
dietitians  approved  by  the  American  Dietetic  Association. 

2.  A  major  in  home  economics  education  and  a  minor 
in  science,  preparatory  for  the  teaching  of  home  economics 
in  the  secondary  schools. 

3.  A  major  in  the  art  subjects  and  a  minor  in  science, 
preparatory  for  entrance  into  commercial  schools  of  interior 
decoration  and  costume  design. 

4.  A  major  in  home  economics  and  a  minor  in  science, 
with  the  privilege  of  using  all  free  electives  in  any  depart- 
ment of  the  college. 

The  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Home  Economics  are  designed  for  those  students  who 
desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  positions  as  dietitians, 
home  demonstration  agents,  commercial  demonstrators,  in- 
terior decorators,  costume  designers,  home  economists,  or 
research  workers  in  foods  and  textiles. 

Required  of  all  home  economics  majors:      „         , 

Semester  Hours 

Home  Economics  33 

Chemistry 13 

Biology  6 

Physics  3 

English  12 

Modern  Language  6 

Psychology  3 

Social  Sciences  „ 9 

History  6 

Religion 6 

Physical  Education  6 

Electives  23 

Total 126 
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Required  of  all  home  economics  students  desiring  the 
North  Carolina  State  class  "A"  teacher's  certificate: 

Bacteriology  301;  Physiology  101,  102;  Home  Nursing 
and  Child  Development  105;  Advanced  Clothing  204;  Eco- 
nomics of  the  Family  and  Family  Relationships  214 ;  Mate- 
rials and  Methods  in  the  Teaching  of  Home  Economics  235 ; 
Child  Psychology  104;  Educational  Psychology  110;  Princi- 
ples of  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools  222 ;  Observation  and 
Directed  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  Schools  330;  and  three 
more  semester  hours  of  education. 

Required  of  all  home  economics  students  preparing  for 
further  study  as  dietitians: 

Educational  Psychology  110;  Institution  Food  Study 
and  Marketing  207;  Institution  Organization  and  Adminis- 
tration 208;  Quantity  Foods  and  Cookery  209;  Advanced 
Foods  and  Cookery  216 ;  Advanced  Nutrition  301 ;  Diet 
Therapy  302;  Bacteriology  301;  and  Physiology  101. 

Requirements  by  Year 

Freshman  Year :  Semester  Hours 

Art  1  3 

Clothing  2 _ 3 

Biology  1-2  6 

English  1-2 6 

History 6 

Modern  Language  6 

Physical  Education  1-2 2 

Total 32 

Sophomore  Year :  Semester  Hours 

Clothing  and  Textiles  101 3 

Foods  and  Cookery  102 3 

Chemistry  1-2  6 

English  103,  104  6 

Psychology  101  3 

Religion  10  3 

Physical  Education  101-102 2 

Electives  6 

Total 32 
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Junior  Year :  Semester  Hours 

Foods  and  Nutrition  201 3 

Organic  Chemistry  101 3 

Physiological  Chemistry  204 4 

Economics  101-102  6 

Physical  Education  201-202 2 

Home  Economics  Electives 9 

Electives  5 

Total 32 

Senior  Year :  Semester  Hours 

Household  Management  303 3 

Physics  302 3 

Sociology    3 

Religion    3 

Advanced  Nutrition  301 3 

Diet  Therapy  302 3 

Electives  12 

Total _ 30 

Pure  Science 

The  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence in  Pure  Science  are  designed  for  those  students  who 
desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  positions  as  bacteriologists, 
hospital  technicians,  public  health  workers  and  laboratory 
technicians.  They  afford  pre-medical  training,  preparation 
for  advanced  work  in  chemistry  and  biology,  as  well  as 
training  for  the  teaching  of  scientific  subjects  in  secondary 
schools. 

Students  who  require  four  hours  credit  in  any  science 
course  for  admission  to  a  technical  or  professional  school 
may  register  for  the  additional  hour  after  filing  the  name 
and  requirements  of  the  school  with  the  head  of  the  science 
department. 
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The  following  are  the  requirements  for  the  degree  B.S. 
in  Pure  Science: 

Required  of  all  science  majors: 

Semester  Hours 

Biology  15 

Chemistry    15 

Physics  6 

Physiology  and  Hygiene 6 

Mathematics    6 

English  12 

German  12 

Psychology  3 

Religion    6 

Physical  Education  6 

Electives  39 

Total 126 

Required  of  all  science  students  not  preparing  to  teach 
scientific  subjects  in  secondary  schools: 

(a)  Biology  majors:  The  subjects  listed  above  as  re- 
quired of  all  science  majors;  Biology  103-104;  Biology  202. 

(b)  Chemistry  majors:  The  subjects  listed  above  as 
required  of  all  science  majors;  Chemistry  102;  Chemistry 
201,  202  or  Chemistry  205,  206. 

Students  who  intend  to  do  graduate  work  in  chemistry 
should  elect  Mathematics  101,  201  and  202. 

Required  of  all  science  students  desiring  the  North  Carolina 
State  class  "A"  teacher's  certificate: 

The  subjects  listed  above  as  required  of  all  science 
majors;  the  subjects  listed  above  as  required  of  a  biology 
major  or  a  chemistry  major;  eighteen  credit  hours  in  psy- 
chology and  education,  including:  Psychology  110,  Educa- 
tion 201,  Education  222,  Education  330,  Geography  201, 
Materials  and  Methods  in  the  teaching  of  Biology,  Chemistry 
or  Science. 
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Requirements  by  Year 

Freshman  Year:  Semester  Hours 

English  1-2 6 

German  1-2  6 

Physics  1-2 6 

Chemistry  1-2  6 

Mathematics  1-2  6 

Physical  Education  1-2 2 

Total 32 

Sophomore  Year:  Semester  Hours 

German  101-102 6 

Chemistry  103,  104 6 

Biology  1-2  6 

Psychology  101  3 

Religion  10  3 

Hygiene  10 3 

Physical  Education  101-102 2 

Electives 3 

Total 32 

Junior  Year:  Semester  Hours 

Biology  101-102  6 

Chemistry  101  3 

Major 3  or  6 

Physiology  101 3 

English  103,  104 6 

Physical  Education  201-202 2 

Electives  12  or  9 

Total 35 

Senior  Year:  Semester  Hours 

Biology  301 3 

Major 3  or  6 

Religion    3 

Electives  21  or  18 

Total 30 
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Medical  Technology 

This  course  makes  it  possible  for  the  student  to  receive 
a  bachelor's  degree  in  science,  which  qualifies  her  to  take 
the  examination  for  medical  technologist. 

The  course  is  given  through  the  affiliation  of  Salem 
College  with  the  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine  of  Wake 
Forest  College.  The  first  three  years  are  spent  at  Salem 
College;  the  remaining  fourteen  months  are  spent  at  the 
Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine  and  allied  hospitals.  The 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Medical  Technology  is  con- 
ferred by  Salem  College  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year. 

A  student  electing  the  course  in  medical  technology 
should  possess  an  aptitude  for  scientific  studies.  The  num- 
ber of  students  who  may  complete  the  course  is  limited  by 
the  opportunities  for  practical  training  in  the  fourth  year. 
Only  those  students  who  have  shown  special  aptitude  and 
are  high  in  scholastic  standing  will  be  allowed  to  register 
for  the  junior  year  of  this  work. 

It  is  strongly  urged  that  the  candidates  take  courses 
in  typewriting  and  stenography  before  the  close  of  their 
junior  year.  These  courses,  which  may  be  taken  in  high 
school  or  in  summer  school,  do  not  carry  credit  toward  the 
degree. 

The  tuition  charge  for  the  fourth  year  of  work,  at  the 
Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine,  is  $65.00;  books  and 
uniforms  are  additional.  Students  must  make  personal 
arrangements  for  living  accommodations  during  that  period. 

The  following  are  the  requirements  for  the  degree 
B.S.  in  Medical  Technology: 

Freshman  Year :  Semester  Hours 

General  Chemistry   1-2 6 

General  Biology  1-2 6 

Mathematics  1-2  6 

German  or  French 6 

English  Composition  1-2 6 

Physical  Education  2 

Total 32 
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One  year  of  German  or  French  fulfills  the  language 
requirement,  if  it  is  based  on  two  entrance  units  in  the 
same  language.  Students  who  do  not  present  two  entrance 
units  in  German  or  French  must  take  twelve  semester  hours 
in  either  of  those  languages  in  college. 

Sophomore  Year :  Semester  Hours 

English  Literature  103-104 6 

Religion  10  3 

Hygiene  10  3 

Zoology  103-104  (Comparative  Anatomy) 6 

Qualitative  Analysis   103 3 

Quantitative  Analysis   104 3 

Psychology  101  3 

Physical  Education  101-102 2 

Elective 3 

Total : 32 

Junior  Year :                                                     Semester  Hours 

Bacteriology  301  3 

Organic  Chemistry  101 4 

Physiological  Chemistry  204 4 

Microscopic  Technique  202 3 

Physics  1-2 6 

Physiology  101 3 

Religion 3 

Physical  Education  201-202 2 

Electives  4 

Total 32 

Senior  Year : 

Bacteriological  Technique  Histology 

Basal  Metabolism  Histopathology 

Biochemical  Technique  Immunology 

Electrocardiography  Parasitology 

Hematology  Serology 

Urinalysis 
Total  credit:  30  semester  hours. 
The  senior  year  subjects,  above,  which  are  taken  at 

the   Bowman   Gray   School   of   Medicine,   require   fourteen 

months,  beginning  in  June. 
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Pre-Nursing 

In  affiliation  with  the  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medi- 
cine of  Wake  Forest  College,  located  in  Winston-Salem, 
Salem  College  offers  the  two  years  of  college  work  required 
for  entrance  to  a  collegiate  school  of  nursing. 

The  courses  recommended  to  meet  the  requirement  are: 

Freshman  Year :  Semester  Hours 

English  Composition  1-2 6 

General  Chemistry  1-2 8 

General  Biology  1-2  (including  four 

hours  of  Zoology) 7 

German  or  French 6 

Hygiene  10  3 

Physical  Education  1-2 2 

Total 32 

One  year  of  German  or  French  fulfills  the  language 
requirement,  if  it  is  based  on  two  entrance  units  in  the 
same  language.  Students  who  do  not  present  two  entrance 
units  in  German  or  French  must  take  twelve  semester  hours 
in  either  of  those  languages  in  college. 

Sophomore  Year :  Semester  Hours 

Psychology  101  3 

Religion  10  3 

Physics  1-2 8 

Economics  101-102  6 

Physical  Education  101-102 2 

Electives  12 

Total 34 

Students  planning  to  enter  other  schools  of  nursing 
should  obtain  the  specific  requirements  of  those  schools  and 
present  them  to  the  head  of  the  department  of  science  in 
order  that  their  course  at  Salem  College  may  be  planned 
according  to  these  stated  requirements. 
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BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC 

With  Major  in  Applied  Music 

This  degree,  whether  in  piano,  organ,  voice,  violin  or 
harp,  is  awarded  for  the  successful  completion  of  the  entire 
work  as  specified  in  the  curriculum  of  the  School  of  Music. 

It  should  be  carefully  noted  that  no  guarantee  is  held 
forth  that  the  student,  in  the  given  number  of  years,  can 
obtain  the  degree.  The  instruction  in  technique  is  indi- 
vidual instruction;  hence  the  time  spent  upon  a  given  task 
depends  upon  the  proficiency  of  the  student.  The  number 
of  years  stated  is,  therefore,  a  minimum  approximation 
only. 

In  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  voice  majors 
are  required  to  take  six  hours  of  modern  language,  the 
selection  of  the  language  to  be  determined  by  the  head  of 
the  voice  department,  with  reference  to  background  and 
demands  for  development. 

In  the  sophomore  year,  the  elective  is  to  be  chosen  from 
one  of  the  following  departments:  classical  languages,  edu- 
cation and  psychology,  English,  history,  mathematics,  mod- 
ern languages,  philosophy,  or  pure  science. 

Students  in  all  four  years  who,  for  unavoidable  reasons, 
are  prevented  from  taking  the  course  in  choral  interpreta- 
tion and  literature  must  show  an  additional  credit  of  two 
semester  hours  each  year  in  applied  music. 

Requirements  by  Year 

Freshman  Year :  Semester  Hours 

Applied  Music  8 

Ear  Training  1-2 3 

Harmony  3-4  6 

English  1-2 6 

Modern  Language  6 

Choral  Interpretation  and  Literature 2 

Physical  Education 2 

Total 33 
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Sophomore  Year :  Semester  Hours 

Applied  Music,  continued 8 

Ear  Training  101-102 3 

Harmony  103-104  6 

English  or  Modern  Language 6 

Choral  Interpretation  and  Literature 2 

Physical  Education  2 

Elective 6 

Total 33 

Junior  Year :  Semester  Hours 

Applied  Music,  continued 8 

Form  and  Analysis  203-204 4 

Counterpoint  205,  206 6 

History  and  Appreciation  of  Music  207,  208 6 

Methods  213-214  or  217-218 3 

Choral  Interpretation  and  Literature 2 

Physical  Education  2 

Total 31 

Senior  Year :  Semester  Hours 

Applied  Music,  continued 10 

Recital 2 

Composition  303-304  4 

Orchestration  305-306  4 

Conducting  211-212 2 

Methods  215-216,  221-222,  or  321-322 3 

Choral  Interpretation  and  Literature 2 

Elective 2 

Total 29 

With  Major  in  Public  School  Music 

In  this  course,  the  freshman  year  consists  of  the  same 
work  as  that  required  of  a  major  in  applied  music. 

Sophomores  must  take  Psychology  101  and  110 ;  other- 
wise their  course  is  identical  with  that  of  a  major  in  applied 
music. 
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Requirements  by  Year 
Junior  Year :  Semester  Hours 

Applied  Music  4 

Form  and  Analysis  203-204 4 

Counterpoint  205-206  6 

History  and  Appreciation  of  Music  207-208 6 

Methods  223-224  4 

Observation  and  Directed  Teaching  210 IV2 

Choral  Interpretation  and  Literature 2 

Physical  Education  2 

Total 29V2 

Senior  Year :  Semester  Hours 

Applied  Music  4 

Composition  303-304  4 

Orchestration  305-306 4 

Conducting  211-212  2 

Education  222  3 

Elective  in  Education  or  Psychology 3 

Methods  225 2 

Observation  and  Directed  Teaching l1/^ 

Choral  Interpretation  and  Literature 2 

Elective 5 


Total 301, 


The  following  requirements  in  applied  music  will  be 
met  by  students  in  the  public  school  music  course: 

1.  The  total  number  of  credit  hours  in  applied  music 
(piano,  organ,  voice,  violin  or  orchestral  instrument)  will 
be  at  least  twenty-four  semester  hours. 

2.  Each  student  must  emphasize  one  subject,  which  is 
called  the  "principal  applied  subject."  This  will  ordinarily 
be  pursued  to  the  extent  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  semester 
hours  credit,  with  achievement  equal  to  that  outlined  for 
the  first  two  years  of  the  regular  course  for  majors  in 
applied  music. 
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3.  A  "secondary  applied  subject"  will  be  chosen  which 
will  ordinarily  be  pursued  to  the  extent  of  from  four  to  eight 
semester  hours  credit. 

4.  All  students  will  be  required  to  complete  class  work 
in  orchestral  instruments  to  the  extent  of  three  semester 
hours  credit. 

Reference  may  be  made  to  the  courses  of  instruction 
in  Applied  Music  for  specific  attainments  in  principal  and 
secondary  applied  subjects. 

The  selection  of  principal  and  secondary  applied  music 
subjects  should  be  approved  by  the  head  of  the  School  of 
Music. 
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ACADEMIC  REQUIREMENTS 

In  order  to  qualify  for  graduation,  a  student  must  com- 
plete a  total  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  semester  hours, 
of  which  at  least  sixty  must  be  passed  with  merit  grades. 
A  "merit  grade"  means  a  grade  of  A,  B  or  C.  Six  of  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  hours  are  in  physical  education. 

Students  who  enter  as  seniors  must  complete  a  full 
year's  work  in  residence  at  Salem  College  in  order  to  qualify 
for  graduation. 

Students  must  carry  a  minimum  of  fifteen  credit  hours 
of  work  each  semester. 

Freshmen  shall  carry  the  required  number  of  fifteen 
hours  of  academic  work,  plus  physical  education,  each 
semester.  Freshmen  planning  to  enter  medical  school  may 
take  seventeen  hours,  plus  physical  education. 

Sophomores  and  juniors  may  carry  an  extra  course, 
making  a  total  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  semester  hours  each 
semester,  plus  physical  education,  provided  they  have 
passed  all  their  work  in  the  preceding  semester. 

Seniors  may  carry  an  extra  course,  making  a  total  of 
eighteen  or  nineteen  semester  hours  each  semester,  plus 
physical  education.  However,  they  may  not  carry  more 
than  fifteen  hours  and  hold  a  major  office  in  any  college 
organization  unless  they  have  made  an  average  of  C  in  the 
previous  semester. 

No  student  may  take  more  than  nine  semester  hours 
in  any  one  subject  in  any  semester. 

Exceptional  cases  will  be  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  Points.    The  decisions  of  this  committee  shall  be  final. 

GRADES 

Salem  College  uses  the  following  system  of  grading: 
A — Exceptional  E — Conditional 

B — Good  I — Incomplete,  grade  deferred 

C — Average  F — Failure 

D — Passing 

The  passing  grade  is  D.  A  "merit  grade"  means  a 
grade  of  C  or  above. 
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CLASSIFICATION   OF  STUDENTS 

The  class  standing  of  a  student  is  determined  by  the 
number  of  semester  hours  of  work  completed. 

Classification  in  the  Fall  Semester 

Sophomore  class:  The  removal  of  all  entrance  conditions, 
and  the  completion  of  twenty-four  semester  hours,  at  least 
seven  of  which  are  of  merit  grade. 

Junior  class:  The  completion  of  all  except  six  semester 
hours  of  freshman  required  work,  and  the  completion  of 
fifty-six  semester  hours,  at  least  twenty  of  which  are  of 
merit  grade. 

Senior  class :  The  completion  of  all  freshman  and  sophomore 
required  work,  except  religion  and  one  year  of  physical  edu- 
cation, and  the  completion  of  ninety  semester  hours,  at 
least  forty  of  which  are  of  merit  grade. 

Reclassification  Within  the  College  Year 

Reclassification  within  the  college  year  is  possible  only 
by  action  of  the  Committee  on  Points.  A  student  desiring 
reclassification  should  present  her  request  to  her  adviser  in 
the  first  week  of  the  semester,  but  the  request  can  be  con- 
sidered only  if  she  has  completed  fifteen  semester  hours  in 
addition  to  the  minimum  number  of  hours  required  for 
classification  in  the  fall  semester;  that  is: 

Sophomore  class :  The  removal  of  all  entrance  conditions,  and 
the  completion  of  thirty-nine  semester  hours,  at  least  thir- 
teen of  which  are  of  merit  grade. 

Junior  class:  The  completion  of  all  except  six  semester 
hours  of  freshman  required  work,  and  the  completion  of 
seventy-one  semester  hours,  at  least  thirty  of  which  are  of 
merit  grade. 

Senior  class :  The  completion  of  all  freshman  and  sophomore 
required  work,  and  the  completion  of  one  hundred  and  five 
semester  hours,  at  least  forty-six  of  which  are  of  merit 
grade. 
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HONORS 

A  student  who  has  maintained  an  unusually  high  stand- 
ard of  scholarship  for  her  four  college  years  is  awarded,  by 
a  vote  of  the  faculty,  College  Honors,  and  receives  her  degree 
cum  laude. 

Any  student  maintaining,  for  one  year,  a  high  standard 
of  scholarship  is  awarded  Class  Honors  by  a  vote  of  the 
faculty. 

The  names  of  students  who  receive  honors  are  an- 
nounced at  Commencement  of  each  year,  and  are  perma- 
nently recorded  in  the  publications  of  the  college,  including 
the  annual  catalogue. 

REGISTRATION 

All  students  are  required  to  register  at  the  appointed 
time.  A  student  who  fails  to  register  on  time  is  subject  to 
a  penalty  imposed  by  a  faculty  committee,  and  is  charged  a 
fee  of  $2.00  for  late  registration,  unless  she  presents  a 
written  excuse  from  a  physician.  She  should  notify  the 
Registrar  in  advance  by  letter  or  telegram,  and  after  her 
return  present  the  reason  for  her  delay. 

Students  report  first  to  the  Treasurer's  Office,  where 
all  financial  affairs  are  arranged.  A  receipt  is  furnished 
them  for  presentation  at  the  place  of  registration,  where 
they  are  registered  and  given  their  matriculation  cards. 
They  then  meet  their  faculty  adviser  for  the  arranging  of 
their  schedules. 

CHANGE   OF  REGISTRATION 

A  student  desiring  to  drop  a  subject  once  taken  up,  or 
to  take  up  a  new  subject  after  the  registration  card  has  been 
filed,  must  secure  an  application  blank  from  the  Registrar. 

All  changes  of  program  must  be  approved  by  the 
adviser.  Changes  of  program,  with  the  exception  of  intra- 
departmental  changes,  will  be  permitted  only  in  the  first 
week  of  each  semester.  In  cases  of  extreme  emergency,  a 
course  may  be  dropped  by  permission  of  the  Committee  on 
Points,  on  recommendation  of  the  adviser.  In  cases  arising 
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before  advisers  have  been  assigned,  the  approval  of  the 
Registrar  shall  be  considered  as  the  equivalent  of  the  ap- 
proval of  the  adviser.  Until  action  is  taken  upon  the  appli- 
cation, a  student  must  attend  courses  originally  named  in 
her  program. 

No  student  may  receive  credit  for  any  course  for  which 
she  has  not  officially  registered  and  presented  to  the  in- 
structor a  card  of  admission  from  the  Registrar. 

No  credit  will  be  given  for  correspondence  work. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Two  examination  periods  are  held  every  year,  one  in 
January,  and  the  other  the  last  week  in  May.  In  1942,  the 
mid-year  examinations  begin  on  Friday,  January  twenty- 
third,  and  the  final  examinations  begin  on  Wednesday,  May 
twentieth.  A  "reading  day"  before  each  examination  period 
is  reserved  for  independent  study  and  review. 

ABSENCE  FROM  EXAMINATIONS 

A  student  absent  from  an  examination  must  explain 
her  absence  to  the  Registrar  before  returning  to  class.  If 
the  reason  for  the  absence  is  satisfactory,  the  student  will 
be  given  another  opportunity  for  an  examination.  Such 
examination  will  be  given  early  in  the  following  semester. 

CONDITIONS  AND  FAILURE 

Semester  Courses 

Reexaminations  for  all  semester  courses  may  be  given 
within  the  first  week  of  the  following  semester. 

A  fee  of  two  dollars  is  charged  for  each  reexamination. 
All  reexamination  grades  are  averaged  with  the  semester 
grade,  and  are  counted  as  one-third  of  the  final  grade. 
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Year  Courses 

A  student  incurring  a  deficiency  in  the  first  semester 
of  a  year  course  may  remove  that  condition  by  making  a 
grade  sufficiently  high  in  the  second  semester  to  raise  her 
average  for  the  year  to  a  passing  grade. 

A  senior  incurring  a  deficiency  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
reexamination  not  later  than  one  week  after  the  regular 
examination  period. 

A  student  incurring  a  deficiency  in  the  second  semester 
of  a  year  course,  even  though  she  has  passed  the  first  semes- 
ter, shall  be  required  to  take  a  reexamination  in  the  fall  to 
remove  the  condition. 

A  student  passing  the  second  semester  of  a  year  course, 
but  not  making  a  grade  sufficiently  high  to  raise  her  average 
for  the  year  to  a  passing  grade,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  re- 
examination on  the  work  of  the  first  semester  in  the  fall. 
If  she  fails  to  pass  the  reexamination,  she  shall  be  required 
to  repeat  the  first  semester. 

A  student  incurring  deficiencies  in  both  semesters  shall 
be  considered  as  having  failed  the  course. 

If  a  student  fails  to  remove  a  condition  on  a  course  by 
the  time  fixed,  she  is  regarded  as  having  failed  in  that 
course,  unless  permission  is  granted  by  the  Registrar  for 
an  extension  of  time.  If  the  course  is  required,  she  must 
repeat  it;  if  it  is  elective,  she  must  either  repeat  it  or  sub- 
stitute another  course. 

A  grade  of  "F"  indicates  that  no  credit  can  be  allowed 
unless  the  whole  course  is  repeated  satisfactorily.  If  the 
course  is  required,  it  is  to  be  repeated ;  if  the  course  is  elec- 
tive, it  may  be  repeated  or  another  course  may  be  substi- 
tuted. 

A  grade  of  "I"  indicates  that  certain  work  remains  to  be 
completed  before  any  grade  can  be  given  for  the  course ; 
or  that  the  student  has  been  unavoidably  absent  from  the 
regular  examination  in  the  course,  and  cannot  receive  a 
grade  until  she  has  taken  this  examination. 
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EXCLUSION  FROM  COLLEGE 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  college  to  extend  every  possible 
encouragement  to  students  in  their  work,  and  to  deal  in  fair- 
ness and  sympathy  with  all  who  are  unable  to  meet,  satis- 
factorily, the  demands  of  its  standards.  It  is  clearly  recog- 
nized that  there  are  many  who  require  time  for  the  read- 
justments of  college  life.  The  first  year  is  necessarily  a  time 
of  testing  the  student's  capabilities.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  would  seem  unfair  to  the  standards  of  the  college,  to  the 
student  herself,  and  to  her  parents  to  permit  the  student 
to  remain  in  college  after  her  inability  to  meet  the  minimum 
college  requirements  had  been  clearly  demonstrated.  There- 
fore, the  following  ruling  has  been  adopted  by  the  faculty : 

A  student  who  passes  less  than  eight  semester  hours  in 
a  semester  receives  a  warning.  Freshmen  who  pass  less 
than  sixteen  semester  hours  in  a  college  year  with  a  grade 
of  D,  and  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors  who  pass  less 
than  eighteen  semester  hours  in  a  college  year  with  a  grade 
of  D,  automatically  exclude  themselves  from  college,  unless 
special  exception  is  made  by  the  faculty. 

Students  who  have  a  grade  of  D  in  a  major  part  of  their 
work  shall  be  placed  upon  probation,  and  shall  be  under 
surveillance  until  such  time  as  their  attitude  and  scholastic 
standing  seem  in  keeping  with  the  standards  of  this  insti- 
tution. 

STATEMENT   OF  CREDITS 

One  full  statement  of  courses  and  credit  recorded  for 
each  student  registered  at  Salem  College  will  be  furnished 
without  charge.  Additional  transcripts  will  be  made  only 
upon  receipt  of  a  fee  of  one  dollar  ($1)  to  cover  the  clerical 
expense  involved. 

CREDIT   FOR  SUMMER  SCHOOL  WORK 

Not  more  than  six  semester  hours  of  college  credit 
will  be  granted  for  work  done  in  any  one  summer  school 
of  six  weeks  duration.  Certificates  from  the  summer  school 
must  be  presented  before  credit  will  be  given.  Before  enroll- 
ing in  a  summer  school  course,  approval  of  the  head  of  the 
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department  concerned  at  Salem  College,  and  of  the  faculty 
adviser,  must  be  obtained.  The  right  to  examine  a  student 
on  the  work  pursued  at  summer  school  is  reserved. 

A  maximum  of  two  semester-hours  credit  will  be  allowed 
for  any  six  weeks  summer  school  course  taken  five  or  six 
hours  weekly. 

Seniors  who  need  only  six  semester  hours  for  gradu- 
ation may  complete  this  requirement  in  summer  school. 


THE   HONOR  SYSTEM 

The  honor  system  shall  prevail  in  classrooms  in  daily 
lectures,  recitations,  quizzes,  examinations,  laboratory  work, 
and  in  outside  work  where  special  individual  work  is  re- 
quired. 

CLASS   ATTENDxlNCE 

Freshmen  in  the  first  semester 

Freshmen  and  secretarial  students  are  entitled  to  three 
cuts  during  the  first  semester.  Not  more  than  one  cut  may 
be  taken  in  any  subject. 


Sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors,  and  freshmen  and 
secretarial  students  in  the  second  semester 

An  average  of  "A"  in  one  semester  entitles  a  student  to 
sixteen  cuts  in  the  following  semester.  Not  more  than  three 
cuts  may  be  taken  in  any  subject. 

An  average  of  "B"  in  one  semester  entitles  a  student  to 
twelve  cuts  in  the  following  semester.  Not  more  than  three 
cuts  may  be  taken  in  any  subject. 

An  average  of  "C"  in  one  semester  entitles  a  student  to 
eight  cuts  in  the  following  semester.  Not  more  than  two 
cuts  may  be  taken  in  any  subject. 

An  average  of  "D"  in  one  semester  entitles  a  student  to 
five  cuts  in  the  following  semester.  Not  more  than  two  cuts 
may  be  taken  in  any  subject. 
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All  Students 

A  student  may  not  cut  laboratory  work,  an  announced 
test,  a  class  in  which  she  has  a  special  report  assigned,  or 
a  class  in  which  she  is  not  doing  passing  work.  Students 
will  be  considered  as  passing,  unless  notified  to  the  contrary 
by  the  instructor.  When  necessary,  students  may  submit 
a  written  petition  for  absence  to  the  Committee  on  Class 
Attendance  at  least  two  days  in  advance  of  the  meeting  of 
the  class. 

The  Committee  on  Class  Attendance  will  handle  the 
following  requests: 

To  represent  the  college  upon  request  of  the  admin- 
istration ; 
To  attend  college  conferences,  etc. ; 
To  do  substitute  teaching'; 
To  take  departmental  trips. 

These  absences  will  not  be  deducted  from  the  number 
of  cuts,  unless,  because  of  prolonged  or  recurring  illness, 
further  absence  from  classes  is  likely  to  reduce  greatly  the 
standing  of  the  student. 

Excuses  for  absences  on  account  of  illness  or  emer- 
gency shall  be  signed  by  the  Dean  of  Residence  or  by  the 
Dean  of  Non-resident  Students,  and  presented  to  the  Regis- 
trar not  later  than  one  week  after  the  absence.  Such  ex- 
cuses, when  presented  to  the  faculty  members  concerned, 
entitle  the  student  to  make  up  required  work. 

A  student  receives  one-half  cut  for  being  tardy,  unless 
she  is  excused  by  the  instructor.  A  student  may  not  leave 
before  the  conclusion  of  a  class,  unless  she  has  received 
the  permission  of  the  instructor  in  advance,  and  she  shall 
then  be  given  a  half  cut. 

A  student  violating  any  of  these  regulations  shall  be 
subject  to  a  penalty,  as  her  individual  case  may  require. 

A  student  who,  for  any  reason,  is  absent  from  a  course 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  meetings  of  the  class  shall  not  re- 
ceive credit  for  the  course,  unless  permission  is  granted  by 
the  Committee  on  Class  Attendance  upon  recommendation 
of  the  head  of  the  department. 
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WITHDRAWALS 

The  College  reserves  the  right  to  request,  at  any  time 
during  their  course,  the  withdrawal  of  students  who  do  not 
maintain  the  required  standard  of  scholarship,  or  who  in  the 
judgment  of  the  college  physician  could  not  remain  without 
danger  to  their  own  health  or  the  health  of  others,  or 
whose  presence  tends  to  lower  the  standard  of  conduct  of 
the  student  body. 

The  College  reserves  the  right  to  discipline,  suspend, 
or  expel  a  student  for  "conduct  not  in  accord  with  the  spirit 
of  Salem  College. " 

A  statement  of  honorable  dismissal  will  be  granted 
to  any  student  in  good  standing  who  may  desire  to  withdraw 
from  the  College. 

Students  withdrawing  from  the  College  are  required 
to  notify  the  Registrar  in  writing. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


Courses  numbered  from  1  through  99  are  primarily 
for  freshmen;  those  numbered  from  100  through  199  are 
primarily  for  sophomores ;  those  numbered  from  200  through 
299  are  primarily  for  juniors  and  seniors;  those  numbered 
from  300  through  399  are  open  to  seniors  only.  Odd  num- 
bered courses  indicate  first  semester  work,  and  even  num- 
bered courses  indicate  second  semester  work.  Courses 
whose  numbers  are  multiples  of  ten  may  be  offered  in  either 
the  first  or  the  second  semester. 

Hyphenated  numbers,  e.g.  1-2,  mean  that  the  courses  of 
the  two  semesters  form  a  unit  and  cannot  be  taken  separ- 
ately. Numbers  separated  by  a  comma,  e.g.  1,  2,  mean  that 
the  course  is  divisible,  and  the  first  half  may  be  taken  separ- 
ately. Admission  to  the  second  half  of  a  divisible  course 
is  granted  only  when  all  the  prerequisites  have  been  met. 

ART 

Mr.  Kenyon 
1.  Art  Structure  and  Design 

An  elementary  study  of  the  theories  of  design,  incor- 
porating projects  in  line,  tone  and  color.  Mediums  used  are 
charcoal  and  pastel.  Subject  matter  is  unrestricted,  but 
special  stress  is  laid  upon  art  theory  as  applied  to  home  needs 
and  everyday  life.     This  course  is  open  to  all  students. 

Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

103,  104.  Techniques  of  Drawing 

For  students  interested  in  the  actual  practice  of  draw- 
ing. Consists  of  studies  in  line,  form  and  tone,  in  which 
structure,  volume,  rhythm  and  balance  are  emphasized. 
Mediums  include  charcoal,  pencil,  pen,  wash,  conte  crayon, 
and  pastel.  Renderings  may  be  made  from  casts,  still  life, 
portrait  models,  and  a  variety  of  subjects. 
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Three  hours,  each  semester. 

Three  hours  credit,   each  semester,  for  nine  hours  of  studio  work 

per   week.      The   course  may  be  taken   for   two   hours   credit   each 

semester   for   six   hours   of   studio   work,    at   the   discretion   of   the 

instructor. 

203,  204.  Advanced  Drawing  and  Oil  Painting 

Renderings  in  charcoal,  pencil,  pen,  wash,  conte  crayon, 
pastel  and  oil,  emphasizing  pictorial  design,  color  theory, 
set  and  limited  palettes,  and  a  variety  of  technical  methods. 
Subject  matter  is  unrestricted:  includes  still  life,  abstrac- 
tions, landscapes,  draped  figures,  portraits,  etc.  Outdoor 
sketching  or  painting  will  be  encouraged  during  seasonable 
weather. 

Prerequisite:  Art  103,  104  or  equivalent. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 

Three  hours  credit,  each  semester,  for  nine  hours  of  studio  work 

per   week.      The  course   may  be   taken   for   two   hours   credit   each 

semester   for   six   hours   of   studio   work,    at   the    discretion    of   the 

instructor. 

205,  206.  History  and  Appreciation  of  Art 

A  survey  course  illustrated  with  lantern  slides;  con- 
ducted with  emphasis  upon  period,  styles,  and  the  great 
personalities  in  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture,  from 
prehistoric  art  to  the  present.  Stress  is  laid  upon  the  cul- 
tural aspect  of  the  course,  at  the  expense  of  technical  analy- 
ses of  methods  and  procedures.  Previous  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  art,  or  of  practical  art,  is  not  necessary. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Three  hours  credit,  each  semester. 

207.  Figure  Construction. 

This  course  is  designed  to  develop  proficiency  in  hand- 
ling the  figure  in  any  position,  in  rest  or  in  motion.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  proportions,  anatomy,  and  con- 
struction from  memory. 

One  hour  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  studio  practice  per  week, 
first  semester. 
Two  hours  credit. 
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208.  Modern  Art 

Painting,  sculpture  and  architecture,  from  1800  to  the 
present,  considered  historically  and  critically.  Included  are 
analyses  of  the  various  movements  in  Europe  and  America 
known  as  neoclassicism,  romanticism,  realism,  impression- 
ism, post-impressionism,  cubism,  futurism,  surrealism, 
regionalism,  the  academic  styles  in  art  and  architecture,  the 
development  of  the  skyscraper,  and  the  "International"  or 
"Functional"  style  in  architecture. 

Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 


Note:  For  courses  in  Costume  Design,  Interior  Decoration, 
and  Industrial  Art,  please  turn  to  page  78,  under  Home 
Economics. 

CLASSICAL  LANGUAGES 

Dr.  Smith  Miss  Hixson 

GREEK 

201-202.  Greek 

A  course  in  beginning  Greek,  including  Greek  grammar 
and  the  reading  of  selections  from  Homer. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 

Six  hours  credit. 

Offered  only  if  five  or  more  students  register  for  the  course. 

LATIN 

1-2.  Elementary  Latin 

A  course  in  beginning  Latin,  designed  to  give  the  stu- 
dent a  fundamental  knowledge  of  forms  and  syntax.  Empha- 
sis is  placed  on  etymological  influences  of  Latin  on  English 
and  modern  languages. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Six  hours  credit. 

3-4.  Ovid  and  Virgil 

This  course  consists  of  the  reading  of  selected  portions 
of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  of  at  least  four  books  of  Virgil's 
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JEneid,  and  a  thorough  review  of  grammatical  forms  and 
principles,  and  practice  in  writing  of  Latin  prose. 

Prerequisite:  Two  or  three  years  of  high  school  Latin,  or  Latin  1-2. 
Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Six  hours  credit. 

5.  Cicero 

The  reading  of  Cicero's  De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia, 
and  selections  from  others  of  his  works. 

Three  hours,  first  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

Open  to  students  entering  with  four  units  of  high  school  Latin. 

6.  Horace,  Odes  and  Epodes 

A  study  of  selected  odes  and  epodes  of  Horace,  with 
emphasis  on  the  social  background  of  the  Augustan  era, 
and  a  study  of  Latin  prosody  as  illustrated  by  the  works  of 
Horace. 

Prerequisite:   Latin  5. 

Three  hours,  second  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

101.  Plautus  and  Terence 

An  introduction  to  Latin  comedy.  The  reading  of 
Menaechmi,  Mostellaria,  and  Trinummus  of  Plautus  and  of 
the  Phormio  and  Adelphi  of  Terence.  A  comparison  of  the 
two  writers  and  a  study  of  the  life  of  their  time,  with  empha- 
sis on  the  Roman  theatre. 

Prerequisite:  Latin  5  and  Latin  6,  or  equivalent. 
Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 


102.  Virgil 

The  reading  of  Virgil's   Eclogues   and   Georgics,   and 
selections  from  Horace's  Satires. 

Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 
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200.  Greek  and  Latin  Literature 

A  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  Greek  and  Latin  litera- 
ture, in  translation. 

Three  hours,  either  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

201.  Roman  Historians 

A  study  of  selections  from  the  works  of  Caesar,  Sallust, 
Livy  and  Tacitus. 

Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 
Not  offered  in  1941-42. 

202.  Latin  Poetry 

A  survey  course  in  Latin  poetry. 

Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

203.  Advanced  Latin  Composition 

This  course  presents  a  review  of  Latin  grammar,  the 
translation  of  English  into  Latin,  and  a  study  of  the  style 
and  structure  of  Latin  discourse. 

Required  of  Latin  majors. 
Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

204.  Post-Augustan  Literature 

Representative  works  of  this  era,  including  both  prose 
and  poetry,  are  studied. 

Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 
Not  offered  in  1941-42. 

210.  Mythology 

A  study  of  the  origins  and  development  of  mythology, 
especially  Greek  and  Roman,  and  the  connection  of  myth- 
ology with  literature. 

Three  hours,  either  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 
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213.  Ancient  Civilizations 

A  course  in  history  which  consists  of  a  study  of  the 
development  of  civilization  from  the  earliest  times  to  about 
the  fifth  century  A.D.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  contributions 
made  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  along  the  lines  of  social 
life,  politics,  architecture,  sculpture,  literature  and  religion. 

Required  of  Latin  majors. 
Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 
Not  offered  in  1941-42. 

237.  Materials  and  Methods  in  the  Teaching  of  Latin 

A  course  for  prospective  teachers  of  Latin  in  secondary 
schools. 

Prerequisite:  Education  222,  and  a  major  or  minor  in  Latin. 
Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

EDUCATION  AND  PSYCHOLOGY 

Mr.  McEwen  Mr.  Owens 

Salem  College  offers  opportunity  for  the  training  of 
teachers  to  qualify  for  the  higher  types  of  certificates  in 
North  Carolina  and  other  states. 

Students  desiring  to  qualify  for  any  form  of  teaching 
certificate  in  any  state  should  arrange  to  confer  with  the 
head  of  the  department  of  education  and  psychology  as 
early  as  possible  after  entering  college.  Requirements 
differ  for  various  types  of  teaching,  and  also  for  different 
states.     Early  planning  may  be  imperative. 

The  courses  at  present  include  complete  provisions  for: 

a.  High  school  teachers  in  all  academic  subjects; 

b.  Elementary   teachers,   either   for   grade   or   special 

subject  teaching; 

c.  Teachers  of  voice,  piano,  or  public  school  music ; 

d.  Teachers  of  home  economics. 

The  courses  offered  entitle  the  graduate  to  receive  the 
Class  A  teaching  certificate  as  issued  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
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Courses  are  offered  to  qualify  graduates  for  teaching 
credentials  in  other  states.  Students  desiring  to  pursue 
such  courses  should  confer  with  the  head  of  the  department 
of  education. 

Salem  College  offers  no  courses  leading  to  the  lower 
classes  of  certificates,  and  students  in  teacher  training  must 
register  as  candidates  for  the  highest  certificates.  All 
courses  include  opportunity  for  extensive  observation  and 
directed  teaching  in  the  city  public  schools  of  Winston- 
Salem. 

EDUCATION 

10.  The  Learning  Process 

A  course  in  college  study  procedures,  intended  primarily 
for  freshmen.  This  course  is  not  included  in  a  major  se- 
quence in  education  and  psychology. 

Three  hours,  either  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

201.  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education 

The  development  of  educational  theory  and  practice 
is  studied.  The  approach  is  through  both  the  philosophy 
of  education  and  the  history  of  education.  This  course  is 
intended  as  an  elective  course  for  students  not  planning  to 
enter  the  teaching  profession,  as  well  as  for  prospective 
teachers.  Seniors  may  be  admitted  with  the  approval  of 
the  department. 

Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

204.  Educational  Measurements 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  elementary  statistical 
procedures;  the  formulation,  administration  and  use  of 
informal  tests;  the  administration  and  use  of  standardized 
tests. 

Prerequisite:   Six  semester  hours  of  psychology. 

Three  hours,  second  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

Offered  in  1940-41  and  alternate  years. 
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206.  Classroom  Management 

A  study  of  the  general  classroom  problems  of  the 
teacher,  including  organization  of  routine  activities,  disci- 
pline, school  records,  marking  and  supervised  study. 

Three  hours,  second  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

Offered  in  1940-41  and  alternate  years. 

211.  Reading  and  Language  in  the  Elementary  School 

Application  of  principles  derived  from  psychology  and 
research  to  the  field  of  reading  and  language  in  the  elemen- 
tary school. 

Three  hours,  first  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

Offered  in   1941-42  and  alternate  years. 

215.  Arithmetic  and  the  Social  Studies  in  the  Elementary 
School 

A  study  of  the  psychology  of  number,  evaluation  of 
practices  and  materials  in  arithmetic,  organization  of  sub- 
ject matter,  diagnosis  and  remedial  instruction.  The  last 
half  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  materials  and 
methods  of  teaching  the  social  sciences  in  the  first  six 
grades. 

Three  hours,  first  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

Offered  in  19  40-41  and  alternate  years. 

222.  Principles  of  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  understanding  of  the  basic 
principles  underlying  the  educative  process  in  the  high 
school.  This  course  includes  the  techniques  employed  in 
the  organization  of  teaching  materials  in  different  fields  of 
interests. 

Prerequisite:  Six  semester  hours  in  education  and  psychology. 
Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 
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320.  Observation    and    Directed    Teaching    in    Primary    or 
Grammar  Grades 

A  minimum  of  sixty  hours  of  observation  and  teaching 
is  required  for  three  semester  hours  of  credit.  Conferences 
and  discussions  are  held  at  stated  periods. 

Three    hours,    second    semester,    or    six    hours,    first    and    second 

semester. 

Three  hours  credit,  or  six  hours  credit. 

Open  to  seniors  approved  by  the  department. 

330.  Observation  and  Directed  Teaching  in  the  Secondary 
Schools 

This  course  requires  a  minimum  of  sixty  hours  in  the 
classroom,  plus  time  for  preparation  and  conferences. 

Three    hours,    second    semester,    or    six    hours,    first    and    second 

semester. 

Three  hours  credit,  or  six  hours  credit. 

Open  to  seniors  approved  by  the  department. 

MATERIALS  AND  METHODS 

The  courses  listed  below,  taught  in  other  departments, 
are  intended  for  prospective  high  school  or  college  teachers 
of  the  various  subjects.  Each  course  receives  credit  as 
education  if  taken  in  the  junior  or  senior  year  by  a  student 
who  also  takes  Psychology  110,  Education  222  and  Educa- 
tion 330  at  some  time  before  graduation. 

All  courses  listed  as  "Methods"  in  the  announcements 
of  the  School  of  Music,  beginning  on  page  108,  are  integral 
in  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Education,  carrying  full 
credit  in  education  and  toward  teacher  certification. 

231.  English 

A  review  of  the  subject  matter  of  high  school  English, 
and  a  discussion  of  methods  of  presentation. 
Refer  to  page  73. 

233.  History 

This  course  affords  thoughtful  consideration  of  the 
place  held  by  the  social  studies  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
modern  school.    The  scientific  studies  in  the  field  are  critic- 
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ally  examined,  and  their  findings  are  carefully  evaluated. 
Learning  procedures  and  teaching  methods  applicable  to 
the  social  studies  are  emphasized. 

Refer  to   page   77. 

235.  Home  Economics 

Refer   to   page   82. 

237.  Latin 

A  course  for  prospective  teachers  of  Latin  in  secondarv 
schools. 

Refer  to  page   6  5. 

239.  Modern  Languages 

A  consideration  of  methods  of  instruction  in  modern 
languages,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  use  of  phonetics 
in  the  teaching  of  French,  lesson  plans,  choice  of  texts,  and 
the  use  of  illustrative  material. 

Refer  to  page  8  6. 

241.  Mathematics 

Refer  to  page   83. 

245.  General  Sciences 

This  course  deals  with  the  methods  of  presenting  scien- 
tific subjects,  the  conducting  of  laboratory  work,  notebooks, 
the  selection  of  textbooks  and  laboratory  manuals,  science 
reference  library,  and  the  purchase  and  care  of  laboratory 
supplies. 

Refer    to    page    98. 

247.  Biology 

This  course  deals  with  the  most  up-to-date  procedures 
and  materials  used  in  presenting  the  subject  of  biology  in 
secondary  schools. 

Refer  to  page  99. 

249.  Chemistry 

This  course  deals  with  the  presentation  of  chemistry 
in  the  secondary  schools. 
Refer  to  page  9  9. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

101,  102.  Introduction  to  Psychology 

The  elementary  principles  of  psychology  are  studied. 
The  course  includes  lectures,  readings,  reports  and  demon- 
strations. Elementary  laboratory  experiments  are  intro- 
duced in  Psychology  102. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 

Three  hours  credit,  each  semester. 

Juniors  may  be  admitted  with  the  approval  of  the  department. 

104.  Child  Psychology 

A  genetic  treatment  of  mental  and  physical  develop- 
ment from  birth  through  adolescence. 

Prerequisite:  Three  semester  hours  of  psychology. 
Three  hours,  second   semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

110.  Educational  Psychology 

Units  emphasize  an  understanding  of  the  learning 
process  as  it  functions  in  educational  situations. 

Prerequisite:   Three  semester  hours  of  psychology. 

Three  hours,  first  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

Course  is  repeated  in  the  second  semester,  with  same  credit. 

204.  Educational  Measurements 

The  training  in  measurement  of  behavior  and  in  statis- 
tical method  is  essential  for  an  advanced  student  in  psy- 
chology. 

Prerequisite:   Six  semester  hours  of  psychology. 
Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 
Offered  in  1940-41  and  alternate  years. 

205.  Social  Psychology 

A  study  of  social  attitudes,  ideals,  and  their  develop- 
ment and  function. 

Prerequisite:  Three  semester  hours  of  psychology. 

Three  hours,  first  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

Offered  in   1941-42  and  alternate  years. 
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206.  Mental  Hygiene 

A  study  of  the  factors  which  contribute  to  wholesome 
personality  development.  Individual  cases  of  social  malad- 
justments will  be  reported  and  studied. 

Prerequisite:  Three  semester  hours  of  psychology. 
Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

208.  Experimental  Psychology 

A  course  designed  to  demonstrate  by  experiments  some 
of  the  outstanding  problems  and  research  methods  covering 
sensation,  perception,  emotion,  learning  process  and 
thought. 

Prerequisite:  Three  semester  hours  of  psychology. 

Three  hours,  second  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

Offered  in  19  40-41  and  alternate  years. 

ENGLISH 

Dr.  Willoughby  Mrs.  Downs 

Miss  Byrd  Miss  Blair 

1-2.  The  Fundamentals  of  Writing 

A  study  of  the  mechanics  of  writing,  good  usage,  and 
the  forms  of  discourse. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Six  hours  credit. 
Required  of  all  freshmen. 

103-104.  English  Literature 

A  survey  of  English  literature  from  Beowulf  to  the 
twentieth  century.  This  course  is  a  prerequisite  for  all 
other  courses  in  English  literature. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 

Six  hours  credit. 

Required  of  all  B.A.  and  B.S.  students. 

201,  202.  Drama 

First  semester:  A  brief  survey  of  English  drama  from 
the  twelfth  century  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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Second  semester:  A  survey  of  British  and  American 
drama  since  1880. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Three  hours  credit,  each  semester. 
Offered  in  1940-41  and  alternate  years. 

203,  204.  Modern  Poetry 

First  semester:  English  poetry  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Second  semester:  British  and  American  poetry  since 
1890. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Three  hours  credit,  each  semester. 
Offered  in  1940-41  and  alternate  years. 

205,  206.  The  Novel 

First  semester:  The  novel  in  England  and  America  to 
1890. 

Second  semester:  The  novel  in  England  and  America 
since  1890. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Three  hours  credit,  each  semester. 
Offered  in  1941-42  and  alternate  years. 

207-208.  Shakespeare 

A  study  of  the  poems  and  plays  of  Shakespeare. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 

Six  hours  credit. 

Offered  in  1941-42  and  alternate  years. 

209.  Child  Literature 

A  study  of  the  literature  of  childhood,  and  of  literature 
adaptable  to  use  in  the  elementary  school.  This  course  is 
required  for  an  elementary  teaching  certificate;  it  is  not 
included  in  an  English  major  or  minor. 

Three  hours,  first  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

Offered  in  1940-41  and  alternate  years. 
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210.  Speech 

A  study  of  various  forms  of  public  speaking,  and  the 
oral  interpretation  of  literature.  This  course  is  not  included 
in  an  English  major  or  minor. 

Three  hours,  either  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

Offered  in  any  year  for  a  group  of  ten  students. 

213.  American  Literature 

A  study  of  the  outstanding  personalities  and  movements 
of  American  literature,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
nineteenth  century.  This  course  is  required  for  a  teaching 
certificate  in  high  school  English. 

Three  hours,  first  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

Offered  in  1941-42  and  alternate  years. 

215-216.  Modern  Prose 

A  study  of  contemporary  authors  from  the  standpoint 
of  literary  quality  and  technique.   Practice  in  writing. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 

Six  hours  credit. 

Required  of  English  majors. 

217,  218.  Continental  Fiction 

First  semester:  The  prose  fiction  of  Europe  from  the 
second  century  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Second  semester:  Modern  European  fiction. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Three  hours  credit,  each  semester. 
Offered  in  1940-41  and  alternate  years. 

231.  Materials  and  Methods  of  Teaching  English 

A  review  of  the  subject  matter  of  high  school  English 
and  discussion  of  methods  of  presentation. 

Prerequisites:   Education  222  and  a  major  or  minor  in  English. 
Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 
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301-302.  Continental  Influences  on  English  Literature 

A  review  of  several  periods  of  English  literature  in  the 
light  of  foreign  influences.  This  course  is  open  to  seniors 
and  to  junior  English  majors  having  an  average  of  B. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 

Six  hours  credit. 

Offered  in  1941-42  and  alternate  years. 


HISTORY 

Dr.  Anscombe  Miss  Hixson 

Mr.  Holder  Miss  Turlington 

Dr.  Smith 

1-2.  General  European  History 

A  survey  of  the  political  and  cultural  history  of  Europe 
since  the  fifteenth  century.  The  principal  objective  is  to 
develop  an  understanding  of  European  politics  of  today.  A 
further  purpose  is  to  relate  political  history  to  the  literature 
and  art  of  each  nation.  This  course  is  required  in  the  fresh- 
man or  sophomore  year  for  the  B.A.  or  for  the  B.S.  degree 
in  home  economics. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Six  hours  credit. 

101-102.  United  States  History 

A  study  of  the  industrial,  social  and  intellectual,  as 
well  as  the  political,  development  of  the  nation.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  growth  of  national  consciousness.  The  first 
semester's  work  extends  to  about  the  year  1850.  In  the 
second  semester,  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  development  of 
industry  and  of  urban  society,  and  upon  the  extension  of 
American  interests  in  world  commerce  and  diplomacy.  This 
course  is  required  of  history  majors,  and  is  also  open  to 
juniors  and  seniors. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Six  hours  credit. 
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103,  104.  Modern  World  History 

A  study  will  be  made  of  the  causes,  events  and  outcome 
of  the  World  War.  Recent  developments  in  Europe,  the 
Near  East,  the  Far  East,  the  United  States,  and  Latin 
America  will  be  discussed. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 

Three  hours  credit,  each  semester. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Offered  in  1941-42  and  alternate  years. 

202.  The  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction 

This  course  includes  a  preliminary  study  of  Southern 
society.  The  political  issues  and  diplomacy  of  the  Civil 
War  constitute  the  body  of  the  course.  Military  campaigns 
are  sketched  briefly.  The  concluding  topic  is  the  effect  of 
reconstruction  on  the  nation. 

Prerequisite:  History  101-102. 
Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

205.  English  History 

The  course  gives  a  general  survey  of  the  constitutional, 
social  and  intellectual  progress  of  the  British  people  from 
the  early  days  to  the  present  time.  A  brief  treatment  is 
accorded  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  and  the  centuries  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  but  more  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  movements 
of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  periods  which  so  transformed  Brit- 
ish thought  in  regard  both  to  internal  and  to  external  rela- 
tions. The  work  of  the  second  semester  deals  with  the 
development  of  the  cabinet  and  parliamentary  systems.  The 
expansion  of  the  British  empire  and  the  growth  of  democ- 
racy are  stressed. 

Three  hours,  first  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

Offered  in  1940-41  and  alternate  years. 

211.  American  Government  and  Politics 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  American  government,  and 
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an  understanding  of  the  government  in  operation.  State 
and  local  governments  are  considered  briefly.  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  organization  and  functioning  of  the  national 
government.  Recent  enlargement  of  governmental  services 
is  studied,  and  the  effect  of  this  enlargement  on  democratic 
society  is  debated  freely. 

Prerequisite:   History  101-102. 
Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 
Required  of  history  majors. 

212.  Comparative  European  Governments 

A  study  will  be  made  of  the  political  institutions  of  the 
leading  countries  of  Europe.  Attention  will  be  directed  to 
the  development  of  the  British  parliamentary  system,  and 
the  democratization  of  the  British  Empire.  The  rise  of 
new  nationalities  and  the  political  changes  resulting  from 
the  World  War  will  be  noted. 

Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 
Required  of  history  majors. 

213.  Ancient  Civilizations 

A  study  of  the  development  of  civilization  from  the 
earliest  times  to  about  the  fifth  century  A.D.  The  emphasis 
will  be  on  the  contributions  made  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
along  the  lines  of  social  life,  politics,  architecture,  sculpture, 
literature  and  religion. 

Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 
Required  of  Latin  majors. 
Not  offered  in  1941-42. 

214.  Medieval  Civilization 

A  study  of  the  social,  economic  and  political  develop- 
ment of  Europe  from  the  sixth  to  the  fifteenth  century. 

Three  hours,  second  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

Offered  in  1940-41  and  alternate  years. 
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215.  North  Carolina  History 

An  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  State.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  social  and  cultural  contributions  of 
the  various  racial  groups  in  North  Carolina. 

Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

216.  Political  Science 

A  study  of  the  nature  of  political  society.  Analysis  and 
definition  of  political  institutions  prepare  the  student  for 
a  study  of  the  theories  of  representative  philosophers.  Class 
discussions  are  free  and  speculative. 

Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

233.  Materials  and  Methods  in  the  Teaching  of  the  Social 
Studies 

This  course  affords  thoughtful  consideration  of  the 
place  held  by  the  social  studies  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
modern  school.  The  scientific  studies  in  the  field  are  critic- 
cally  examined,  and  their  findings  are  carefully  evaluated. 
Learning  procedures  and  teaching  methods  applicable  to  the 
social  studies  are  emphasized. 

Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 


HOME  ECONOMICS 

Mrs.  Meinung  Mrs.  Ball  Miss  Crow 

ART 

1.  Art  Structure  and  Design 

An  elementary  study  of  the  theories  of  design,  incor- 
porating projects  in  line,  tone  and  color.  Mediums  used  are 
charcoal  and  pastel.  Subject  matter  is  unrestricted,  but 
special  stress  is  laid  upon  art  theory  as  applied  to  home 
needs  and  everyday  life.    This  course  is  open  to  all  students. 

Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 
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202.  Interior  Decoration 

A  study  is  made  of  types  of  architecture  and  their 
relation  to  the  American  home,  elements  of  art  as  applied 
to  interior  decoration,  and  the  history  of  furniture.  The 
course  includes  the  planning  of  a  home.  This  course  is  open 
to  all  students. 

Prerequisite:  Art  1  (Art  Structure  and  Design)  or  Art  205  (History 
and  Appreciation  of  Art). 
Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

210.  Industrial  Art 

A  course  presenting  the  industrial  studies  as  they  are 
concerned  with  the  everyday  experiences  of  life.  The  rela- 
tion of  industry  and  its  products  to  society  are  discussed. 
The  use  of  handicraft  is  employed  to  show  methods  of  pro- 
duction. 

Three   hours,   second   semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

Open  to  all  juniors  and  seniors. 

212.  Costume  Design 

This  is  an  advanced  course  in  the  application  of  art 
principles  to  dress.  Studies  of  period  costume  and  of  designs 
for  various  occasions  are  made.  Each  student  is  required 
to  make  an  illustrated  clothing  budget. 

Prerequisite:  Art  207   (Figure  Construction). 
Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

CLOTHING  AND  TEXTXLES 

2.  Clothing  Selection  and  Construction 

This  course  deals  with  the  fundamental  problems  in 
clothing  construction,  the  use  of  the  commercial  pattern, 
and  the  application  of  art  principles  to  the  selection  of 
clothing. 

One  lecture,  four  hours  of  laboratory  weekly. 
Three  hours  credit. 
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101.  Clothing  and  Textiles 

This  course  includes  the  construction  of  garments  for 
adults  and  children.  The  process  of  textile  manufacture  and 
the  purchase  of  textile  commodities  are  studied  from  the 
consumer's  standpoint. 

Prerequisite:   Clothing  and  Textiles  2. 

One  lecture,  four  hours  of  laboratory  weekly. 

Three  hours  credit. 

204.  Advanced  Clothing  Construction 

A  course  in  advanced  dressmaking,  with  practice  in 
dress  designing  from  a  foundation  pattern,  flat  pattern 
work,  modeling,  and  the  construction  of  garments  on  a 
dress  form. 

Prerequisite:    Clothing  and  Textiles  101. 
One  lecture,  four  hours  of  laboratory  weekly. 
Three  hours  credit. 


FOODS  AND   COOKERY 

102.  Foods  and  Cookery 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  composition  of 
foods,  principles  involved  in  their  preparation,  their  source 
and  their  manufacture. 

One  lecture,  four  hours  of  laboratory  weekly. 
Three  hours  credit. 

201.  Foods  and  Nutrition 

This  course  includes  the  study  of  meal  planning  and 
preparation,  table  service,  and  the  food  requirements  of  the 
body. 

Prerequisites:  Foods  and  Cookery  102,  and  Inorganic  Chemistry  1-2. 
One  lecture,  four  hours  of  laboratory  weekly. 
Three  hours  credit. 
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216.  Advanced  Foods  and  Cookery 

A  course  in  experimental  cookery,  including  demonstra- 
tion of  foods. 

Prerequisite:   Foods  and  Nutrition  201. 

One  lecture,  four  hours  of  laboratory  weekly. 

Three  hours  credit. 

301.  Advanced  Nutrition 

A  chemical  study  of  foods  and  the  nutritive  require- 
ments of  the  body,  under  various  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions. 

Prerequisite  or  parallel:  Foods  and  Nutrition  201  and  Physiological 

Chemistry  204. 

Three  hours,  first  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

302.  Diet  Therapy 

The  planning  and  preparation  of  diets  from  infancy  to 
old  age  under  normal  conditions  and  their  variations  in 
disease. 

Prerequisite:   Advanced  Nutrition  301. 
Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 


GENERAL   COURSES 

105.  Home  Nursing  and  Child  Development 

A  study  is  made  of  the  principles  of  nursing  as  they 
may  be  applied  in  the  home,  general  care  of  the  patient  and 
sick  room,  diet  for  the  sick,  and  treatment  of  the  most  com- 
mon injuries  and  accidents.  The  child's  physical  being  is 
studied  from  infancy  through  the  pre-school  period,  with 
emphasis  on  prenatal  influence,  home  environment  and  diet. 

Two  lectures,  two  hours  of  laboratory  weekly. 
Three  hours  credit. 
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212.  General  Principles  of  Homemaking 

A  general  course  in  the  study  of  homemaking,  its  value 
to  the  individual  and  to  the  community.  A  study  is  made  of 
the  activities  involved  in  housekeeping  and  homemaking. 
This  course  is  open,  only  as  an  elective,  to  juniors  and  sen- 
iors in  departments  other  than  that  of  Home  Economics. 
Two  lectures,  two  hours  of  laboratory  weekly. 
Three  hours  credit. 

214.  Economics  of  the  Family  and  Family  Relationships 

This  course  deals  with  the  position  of  the  family  as  con- 
sumer, the  family's  relation  to  city  and  national  housekeep- 
ing, the  family  budget,  and  the  importance  of  the  home  as 
the  center  of  community  life. 

Three  hours,  second  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

Open  to  all  juniors  and  seniors. 

303.  Household  Management 

A  course  in  practical  experience  in  housekeeping  and 
homemaking.    Each  student  is  required  to  live  in  the  home 
management  house  for  six  weeks. 
Prerequisite:  Foods  and  Nutrition  201. 
Three  hours  credit. 

INSTITUTION   ECONOMICS 

207.  Institution  Food  Study  and  Marketing 

A  study  of  the  wholesale  market  and  of  the  buying  of 
foods  and  equipment  for  institutional  use. 
Two  hours,  first  semester. 
Two  hours  credit. 

208.  Institution  Organization  and  Administration 

The  principles  of  scientific  organization  and  manage- 
ment applied  to  institutional  administration,  the  organiza- 
tion of  personnel,  and  record  keeping. 
Prerequisite:   Institution  Food  Study  and  Marketing  207. 
Two  hours,  second  semester. 
Two  hours  credit. 
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209.  Quantity  Foods  and  Cookery 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  storage,  prepara- 
tion and  serving  of  foods  in  large  quantities,  in  relation  to 
their  use  in  institutional  work.  Four  hours  of  practical 
experience  weekly,  in  a  school  cafeteria  or  a  hospital,  are 
required  of  each  student. 

Prerequisite:    Foods  and  Nutrition   201. 

One  lecture  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  weekly. 

Three  hours  credit. 


HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 

235.  Materials  and  Methods  in  the  Teaching  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics 

Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 


MATHEMATICS 

Mr.  Curlee 

1-2.  Elementary  Mathematical  Analysis 

College  algebra;  an  introduction  to  the  calculus;  expo- 
nential functions  and  trigonometry. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Six  hours  credit. 

101,  102.  Plane  Analytic  Geometry 

The  straight  line;  the  conies;  general  equation  of  sec- 
ond degree;  translation  and  rotation  of  axes,  polar  co- 
ordinates ;  elements  of  higher  plane  curves,  and  an  introduc- 
tion to  solid  analytics. 

Prerequisite:   Mathematics  1-2. 
Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Three  hours  credit,  each  semester. 
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201,  202.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus 

Methods  of  differentiation;  its  application  to  physical 
problems;  maxima  and  minima;  rates,  etc.;  methods  of 
integration  and  its  application  to  areas,  volumes,  etc. 

Prerequisite:   Mathematics  101. 
Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Three  hours  credit,  each  semester. 
Required  of  mathematics  majors. 

204.  History  of  Mathematics 

A  study  of  the  men  who  have  made  mathematics,  and 
of  the  contributions  of  various  nations  and  races  with  a  view 
to  the  better  understanding  of  what  the  world  has  already 
done  to  bring  the  subject  to  its  present  status. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  101. 
Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

241.  Materials  and  Methods  in  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics 

Prerequisite:  Education  222,  and  a  major  or  minor  in  mathematics. 
Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

301.  Advanced  Calculus 

Differential  equations;  partial  differentiation  and  mul- 
tiple integration.  This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Mathe- 
matics 202. 

Prerequisite:   Mathematics  201,  202. 
Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 


302.  Theory  of  Equations 

Prerequisite:   Mathematics  201. 
Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 
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MODERN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

Dr.  Wenhold  Dr.  Downs 

Dr.  Smith  Miss  Vest 

The  spoken  language  is  emphasized  in  all  courses  offered 
in  this  department.  One  or  more  of  the  advanced  courses 
listed  in  each  language  are  offered  each  year,  depending 
upon  the  demand  for  them.  If  elementary  French,  Spanish 
or  German  is  taken  to  fulfill  an  entrance  requirement,  the 
course  does  not  count  towards  the  degree.  No  credit  is 
given  toward  the  B.A.  degree  for  a  beginning  language, 
unless  it  is  followed  by  the  second  year  of  the  same  language. 


FRENCH 

1-2.  Elementary  French 

Careful  drill  in  pronunciation  and  phonetics,  dictation, 
fundamentals  of  French  grammar,  irregular  verbs,  composi- 
tion, and  reading  of  easy  French  stories  and  plays. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Six  hours  credit. 

101-102.  Intermediate  French 

Reading  of  modern  novels  and  plays ;  review  of  French 
grammar;  composition;  conversation. 

Prerequisite:  French  1-2  or  two  years  of  high  school  French. 
Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Six  hours  credit. 

103,  104.  French  Literature  and  Advanced  Composition 

General  reading,  with  assigned  work  in  composition. 
French  103  is  a  prerequisite  to  French  104. 

Prerequisite:   French  101-102  or  its  equivalent. 
Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Three  hours  credit,  each  semester. 
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201.  French  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renais- 
sance 

Literature  and  background  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Renaissance  in  France. 

Prerequisite:   French.  103. 
Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

202.  Classicism 

A  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  seventeenth  century- 
literature. 

Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

203.  French  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 

A  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

204.  The  Romantic  Movement 

A  study  of  the  writers  and  works  of  the  Romantic 
Period. 

Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

205.  The  French  Novel 

The  development  of  the  French  novel  from  the  eight- 
eenth century  to  the  present. 
Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

206.  A  Survey  of  French  Drama 

From  the  Middle  Ages  through  the  nineteenth  century. 

Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

207.  Oral  French 

A  course  in  conversation  and  general  use  of  the  spoken 
language. 

Three  hours,   first  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

Registration  limited  to  ten  students. 
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208.  Advanced  Composition 

A  course  in  advanced  composition  and  epistolary  forms 
and  usages. 

Three  hours,  second  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

Required  of  all  French  majors. 

210.  A  Survey  of  French  Literature 

A  survey  of  French  literature  from  843  to  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

239.  The  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages 

A  consideration  of  methods  of  instruction  in  modern 
languages,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  use  of  phonetics  in 
the  teaching  of  French;  lesson  plans,  choice  of  texts,  and 
the  use  of  illustrative  material. 

Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 


GERMAN 

1-2.  Elementary  German 

Careful  drill  in  pronunciation,  fundamentals  of  German 
grammar,  irregular  verbs,  dictation,  composition,  and  read- 
ing of  easy  German  stories  and  plays. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Six  hours  credit. 

101-102.  Intermediate  German 

Reading  of  modern  plays  and  novels ;  review  of  German 
grammar;  composition;  conversation. 

Prerequisite:  German  1-2  or  two  years  of  high  school  German. 
Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Six  hours  credit. 
Open  to  freshmen. 
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103,  104.  Development  of  German  Literature  from  the  Clas- 
sical Period 

First  semester :  the  novel.    Second  semester :  the  drama. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Three  hours  credit,  each  semester. 

201.  German  Poetry  from  the  Sixteenth  Century  to  the 

Present 

Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

202.  A  Study  of  Selections  from  the  Works  of  Goethe 

Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

ITALIAN 

1-2.  Elementary  Italian 

The  fundamentals  of  Italian  grammar,  drill  in  pronunci- 
ation, and  the  reading  of  easy  Italian  stories. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Six  hours  credit. 

SPANISH 

1-2.  Elementary  Spanish 

Careful  drill  in  pronunciation,  fundamentals  of  Spanish 
grammar,  irregular  verbs,  composition,  dictation,  and  read- 
ing of  easy  Spanish  stories  and  plays. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Six  hours  credit. 

101-102.  Intermediate  Spanish 

Reading  of  modern  novels  and  plays ;  review  of  Spanish 
grammar ;  composition  ;  conversation. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  1-2  or  two  years  of  high  school  Spanish. 
Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Six  hours  credit. 
Open  to  freshmen. 
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103,  104.  Spanish  Literature  and  Advanced  Composition 

Reading  of  selected  novels  and  plays,  with  emphasis 
on  conversation  based  on  the  texts  read.  Free  composition. 
Careful  review  of  the  principles  of  grammar. 

Prerequisite:    Spanish   101-102   or  its  equivalent. 
Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Three  hours  credit,  each  semester. 

203.  Spanish  Literature  to  1700 

A  survey  of  Spanish  Literature  from  the  earliest  times 
to  1700. 

Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

204.  Literature  of  the  Golden  Age 

A  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

205.  Spanish    Drama    of    the    Nineteenth    and    Twentieth 
Centuries 

A  study  of  the  best  romantic  and  modern  plays. 

Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

206.  The  Spanish  Novel  of  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth 
Centuries 

A  study  of  the  best  modern  Spanish  novels.  Lectures, 
assigned  readings  and  reports. 

Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

208.  Oral  Spanish 

A  course  in  Spanish  conversation  and  oral  composition, 
with  careful  attention  to  pronunciation. 

Prerequisite:    Spanish  103. 

Three  hours,  second  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

Registration  limited   to  ten  students. 
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210.  Introduction  to  Spanish  American  Literature 

Lectures,  assigned  readings  and  reports. 

Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

MUSIC 

Students  in  the  B.A.  and  in  the  B.S.  courses  may  take 
applied  music  without  credit,  or  they  may  elect  applied 
music  with  credit  in  their  sophomore,  junior  and  senior 
years.  They  may  also  elect  any  course  in  theoretical  music 
with  credit,  provided  they  have  taken  all  prerequisite 
courses.  A  maximum  of  twelve  semester  hours  of  theoretical 
music  may  be  taken  for  credit. 

Students  of  exceptional  musical  and  scholastic  ability 
may  become  candidates  for  both  the  B.A.  and  B.Mus.  de- 
grees, in  successive  years.  This  requires  extra  work,  and 
permission  to  undertake  it  is  granted  only  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  dean  of  the  school  of  music.  Such  students 
may  at  no  time  take  more  than  nineteen  hours  of  B.A. 
credit  and  non-credit  work,  and  will  at  all  times  be  subject 
to  the  general  regulation  regarding  the  taking  of  extra  work. 

For  a  detailed  description  of  courses  in  theoretical  and 
applied  music,  please  refer  to  page  105. 


PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION 

Dr.  Rondthaler  Dr.  Anscombe 

PHILOSOPHY 

201-202.  Introduction  to  Philosophy 

An  introductory  course  giving  a  brief  historic  survey 
of  the  development  of  philosophy,  and  its  relation  to  ethics. 
This  course  is  open  to  juniors  and  seniors  and,  under  excep- 
tional circumstances,  to  sophomores. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Six  hours  credit. 
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302.  The  Philosophy  of  Religion 

Designed  to  demonstrate  the  nature  and  necessity  of 
religion.  The  characteristics  of  the  world's  great  religions 
will  be  compared. 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  201. 
Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

RELIGION 

10.  The  Old  Testament 

The  work  includes  a  history  of  the  English  Bible,  a 
study  of  Bible  lands,  a  survey  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  a 
detailed  study  of  selected  books. 

Three  hours,  either  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  freshman  or  sophomore  year. 

200.  The  Synoptic  Gospels 

A  careful  study  and  comparison  of  the  writings  of 
Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke,  with  a  view  to  a  study  of  re- 
semblances and  differences,  out  of  which  is  developed  a 
consciousness  and  appreciation  of  the  authorship  and  indi- 
viduality of  the  several  writers. 

Three  hours,  either  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

210.  Paul,  His  Life  and  Epistles 

A  detailed  study  of  the  life  of  Paul  as  reflected  in  the 
Book  of  the  Acts,  and  in  the  Epistles.  This  course  develops 
the  problems  and  progress  of  the  first  century  Christian 
church. 

Three  hours,  either  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

220.  John,  the  Gospel,  the  Letters,  and  the  Revelation 

A  study  of  the  life,  work  and  writings  of  John,  con- 
cluding with  a  development  of  the  message  of  the  Revela- 
tion, a  message  for  the  times. 

Three  hours,  either  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 
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230.  The  Teachings  of  Jesus 

This  course  assembles  the  specific  teachings  of  Jesus  on 
a  great  variety  of  vital  subjects.  These  teachings  are  com- 
pared, analyzed  and  developed. 

Three  hours,  either  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Miss  Atkinson 

Student  Assistants: 
Sallie  Emerson  Lillian  Lanning  Eleanor  Hutchison 

Two  periods  a  week  of  physical  education  are  required 
of  all  freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors,  and  secretarial  stu- 
dents. Seniors  are  excused  from  required  work  if  the  work 
of  the  previous  years  has  been  completed  satisfactorily. 

Students  who,  because  of  physical  disability,  are  unable 
to  take  active  physical  education,  are  required  to  take  three 
hours  in  physiology  or  hygiene,  or  a  course  approved  by  the 
adviser  and  the  head  of  the  department  of  physical  edu- 
cation. Three  hours  are  also  to  be  obtained  by  modified 
exercise. 

The  required  work  consists  of  gymnastics,  folk  danc- 
ing, and  various  forms  of  sports.  Group  instruction  is 
offered  in  body  mechanics,  gymnastics,  individual  gymnas- 
tics, archery,  badminton,  baseball,  basketball,  tennis,  swim- 
ming, golf,  track,  soccer,  field  hockey,  volleyball,  horseback 
riding,  and  social  games.  This  course  includes  lectures, 
discussions  and  readings,  with  special  consideration  of 
personal  hygiene. 

Each  student  on  entrance  presents  to  the  director  of 
physical  education  a  report  of  a  recent  medical  examination 
filled  out  and  signed  by  her  family  physician.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  session  all  students  are  given  a  physical  examina- 
tion by  the  director  of  physical  education  and  the  medical 
adviser.  The  results  of  these  examinations  determine  the 
course  that  the  students  shall  take. 
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1-2.  Sports  and  Indoor  Activities 

Required  of  all  freshmen  and  secretarial  students. 
Two  periods  weekly. 

7-8  or  11-12.  Modified  Gymnastics 

Required  of  all  freshmen,  sophomores  and  juniors  whose  physical 
condition  renders  regular  work  unwise  in  the  opinion  of  the 
medical  adviser  and  the  director  of  physical  education. 

101-102.  Sports  and  Indoor  Activities 

Required   of   all   sophomores. 
Two  periods  weekly. 

201-202.  Sports  and  Indoor  Activities 

Required  of  all  juniors. 
Two  periods  weekly. 

Athletics  and  Outdoor  Sports 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  director  of  physical  edu- 
cation, the  Athletic  Association  arranges  inter-class  and 
intramural  competitive  contests.  Seniors  as  well  as  lower 
classmen  are  urged  to  take  part  in  some  organized  activity 
regularly. 

The  required  uniform  must  be  used  by  all  students. 
This  should  be  secured  after  the  student  arrives  at  college. 


SCIENCE 

Mr.  Higgins  Mr.  Campbell 

Mrs.  Higgins  Miss  Stafford 

Student  Assistant,  Miss  Reece  Thomas 

Students  who  require  four  hours  credit  in  any  science 
course  for  admission  to  a  technical  or  professional  school 
may  register  for  the  additional  hour  after  filing  the  name 
and  requirements  of  the  school  with  the  head  of  the  science 
department. 
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BIOLOGY 

1,  2.  General  Biology 

The  fundamental  laws  and  principles  of  biology  are 
illustrated  by  the  study  of  typical  plants  and  animals,  both 
in  laboratory  and  in  lectures.  The  plants  and  animals  are 
studied  separately. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Three  hours  credit,  each  semester. 

101-102.  Botany 

The  structure  and  function  of  parts  of  typical  plants 
are  considered.  A  systematic  study  of  each  phylum,  necessi- 
tating frequent  field  trips,  is  included  in  the  course. 

Prerequisite:   Biology  1,  2. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 

Six  hours  credit. 

Offered  in  1940-41  and  alternate  years. 

103-104.  Zoology 

A  study  of  the  higher  invertebrates,  and  at  least  three 
vertebrates.  The  analogy  and  the  homology  of  parts  will 
be  especially  considered. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  1,  2. 
Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Six  hours  credit. 

105.  Physiology 

A  beginning  course  in  physiology.  Lectures  are  sup- 
plemented by  demonstrations. 

Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

202.  Microscopic  Technique 

An  elementary  course  in  slide-making,  introducing  plant 
and  animal  histology  and  vertebrate  embryology. 

Prerequisite:    Biology  103-104  or  101-102. 
Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 
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301.  Bacteriology 

A  general  and  elementary  course  in  bacteriology,  in- 
cluding methods  of  milk,  blood,  and  water  examination. 

Prerequisite:   Biology  1,  2. 

Three  hours,  first  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

Open   to   juniors   in   medical   technology,    and   to   seniors    in    other 

courses. 

204.  Nature  Study 

A  course  designed  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  natural 
phenomena  and  wild  life.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  identification  and  habits  of  the  wild  animal  and  plant 
life  of  the  area.    Field  trips  are  included. 

Underclassmen  may  register  for  this  course  on  approval 
of  the  head  of  the  department  of  science.  This  course  may 
not  be  taken  to  fulfill  the  science  requirement  for  a  degree. 

Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 


CHEMISTRY 

A  breakage  deposit  of  $5.00  is  required  for  each  course 
in  chemistry.  All  breakage  and  depreciation  is  charged 
against  this  amount  and  any  surplus  is  refunded. 

1-2.  General  Chemistry 

This  course  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  the  science.  It  deals  with  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  elements  and  the  application  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  and  theories  concerning  their  combination. 
The  laboratory  periods  for  the  last  eight  weeks  are  devoted 
to  elementary  macro  qualitative  analysis. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Six  hours  credit. 
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101-102.  Organic  Chemistry 

The  work  of  the  first  semester  is  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  the  compounds  of  carbon,  their  relation  to  each 
other,  and  the  important  synthetic  methods  of  preparation. 
Compounds  of  both  aliphatic  and  aromatic  groups  are 
studied.  Qualitative  organic  analysis  is  introduced.  A  study 
of  the  more  important  compounds  and  the  preparation  of 
typical  compounds  are  carried  out  in  the  laboratory. 

The  work  of  the  second  semester  is  a  continuation  of 
that  of  the  first  semester,  and  deals  with  the  more  complex 
organic  compounds.  The  laboratory  work  includes  the 
preparation  of  many  of  the  important  organic  compounds. 

Prerequisite:   Chemistry  2. 

Three  hours  credit,  each  semester. 

Six  hours  credit. 

103.  Semi-Micro  Qualitative  Analysis 

The  modern  methods  of  semi-micro  analysis,  including 
the  use  of  the  centrifuge  and  a  limited  number  of  spot 
reactions,  are  introduced  in  this  course.  The  identification 
and  separation  of  the  more  common  ions  are  carried  out 
in  the  laboratory.  The  theoretical  work  includes  the  study 
of  the  modern  theories  of  ionization,  precipitation,  etc.,  and 
their  application  to  qualitative  analysis. 

Prerequisite:   Chemistry  2. 
Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

104.  Quantitative  Analysis 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  theories  of  quantitative 
analysis.  The  laboratory  work  includes  practice  in  gravi- 
metric and  volumetric  methods.  Electrolytic  determinations 
and  hydrogen-ion  concentration  determinations  are  carried 
out.  Modern  methods  of  micro-analysis  are  discussed,  and 
a  small  amount  of  work  is  carried  out  in  the  laboratory. 

Prerequisite:    Chemistry  103. 
Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 
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201.  Physical  Chemistry 

This  course  presents  those  portions  of  physical  chemis- 
try which  are  essential  for  every  chemist,  student  of  medi- 
cine, or  teacher  of  chemistry. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  104. 
Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

202.  Practical  and  Sanitary  Analysis 

The  complete  analysis  of  alloys,  fuels,  drinking  water, 
foods,  and  other  commercial  products  is  carried  out  in  the 
laboratory.     Standard  methods  of  analysis  are  followed. 

Prerequisite:   Chemistry  104. 
Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

204.  Physiological  Chemistry 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  food  materials,  diges- 
tion, metabolism,  excretion,  and  the  examination  of  blood, 
urine,  enzymes  and  digestive  juices. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  101. 
Four  hours,  second  semester. 
Four  hours  credit. 

205.  Biochemistry 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  colloids,  carbohydrates, 
lipids,  proteins  and  biocatalysts.  Special  emphasis  is  placed 
on  animal  biochemistry.  Digestion,  metabolism  and  excre- 
tion are  included. 

Prerequisite:    Chemistry    101. 
Four   hours,    first  semester. 
Four  hours  credit. 

206.  Biochemistry 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  the  study  of  biochemi- 
cal compounds  and  processes.  Work  on  plant  pigments, 
tannins,  essential  oils  and  other  phases  of  plant  biochemistry 
are  introduced.     Note:  the  prerequisite  indicated  may,  in 
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special  cases,  be  waived  by  the  head  of  the  department  of 
science. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  204  or  Chemistry  205. 
Prerequisite  or  parallel:   Chemistry  104. 
Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Courses  in  geography  may  not  be  taken  to  fulfill  the 
science  requirements  for  a  degree. 

201.  Principles  of  Geography 

An  introductory  survey  of  the  factors  in  natural  envi- 
ronment as  they  are  related  to  plant  and  animal  life,  and 
especially  to  human  activity.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  physiographic  side  of  the  subject  in  the  laboratory. 

Three  hours,  first  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

202.  Geography  of  North  America 

A  study  of  the  physiographic,  climatic,  and  economic 
aspects  of  the  geography  of  the  regions  comprising  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America.  Laboratory  work  in  cartography 
and  interpretation  of  maps  is  included. 

Prerequisite:    Geography   201. 

Three  hours,  second  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

Offered  in   1941-42  and  alternate  years. 

204.  Geography  of  the  Regions  Outside  of  North  America 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  natural  and  geo- 
graphic regions  outside  of  North  America.  A  study  of  the 
fundament  and  occupancy  of  these  regions  is  included. 
A  study  of  cartography  and  interpretation  of  maps  is  car- 
ried out  in  the  laboratory.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  geography  of  South  America. 

Prerequisite:    Geography   201. 
Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 
Offered  in  1940-41  and  alternate  years. 
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HYGIENE 

In  addition  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  physiology 
and  hygiene,  lectures  on  special  phases  of  health  are  given 
by  prominent  physicians  and  specialists.  "First  Aid"  work, 
as  taught  by  the  American  Red  Cross,  is  given,  and  certifi- 
cates from  the  American  Red  Cross  are  issued  to  those  who 
pass  the  examination  in  this  phase  of  work. 

10.  Hygiene 

This  course  aims  to  stimulate  ideals  of  health  and  to 
give  practical  suggestions  on  the  working  out  of  these  ideals. 

Three  hours,  either  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

Required  for  the  B.A.  and  for  the  B.S.  in  pure  science  degrees. 

PHYSICS 

1-2.  General  Physics 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  mechanics, 
heat,  sound,  light,  electricity,  and  magnetism.  A  textbook  is 
used  in  connection  with  lectures,  with  illustrative  experi- 
ments, recitations,  and  laboratory  work.  The  laboratory 
work  is  largely  quantitative,  and  is  intended  both  to  supple- 
ment the  instruction  of  the  classroom,  and  to  give  training 
in  the  use  of  instruments. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Six  hours  credit. 

METHODS 

245.  Teaching  of  Science 

This  course  deals  with  the  methods  of  presenting  scien- 
tific subjects,  the  conducting  of  laboratory  work,  notebooks, 
the  selection  of  textbooks  and  laboratory  manuals,  science 
reference  library,  and  the  purchase  and  care  of  laboratory 
supplies.  This  course  is  open  to  science  majors  and  others 
who  have  had  sufficient  previous  training  to  profit  by  such 
work. 

Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 
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247.  Teaching  of  Biology 

This  is  a  materials  and  methods  course  dealing  with  the 
most  up-to-date  procedures  and  materials  used  in  presenting 
the  subject  of  biology  in  secondary  schools. 
Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 
Open  to  biology  majors  and  minors. 

249.  Teaching  of  Chemistry 

This  is  a  materials  and  methods  course  dealing  with 
the  presentation  of  chemistry  in  the  secondary  schools. 

Three  hours,  first  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

Open  to  chemistry  majors  and  minors. 

SOCIOLOGY  AND  ECONOMICS 

Miss  Covington  Miss  Brown 

ECONOMICS 

10.  American  Economic  History 

A  study  of  the  national  development  of  the  United 
States  in  the  economic  and  social  aspects.  Primarily  to  fur- 
nish a  background  for  understanding  the  modern  economic 
life  in  America. 

Three  hours,  either  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

Open   only  to   freshmen  and   sophomores,   except   by   permission   of 

the  department. 

101-102.  Economic  Principles  and  Problems 

The  growth  of  machine  technique,  corporate  organiza- 
tion and  mass  production  with  the  machinery  of  money, 
banking,  and  international  trade.  Analysis  of  the  working 
of  the  existing  price  system.  The  causes  and  results  of 
inequalities  in  the  distribution  of  wealth;  living  standards 
as  related  to  income ;  trade  unions ;  unemployment ;  social 
legislation ;  government  regulation  of  business ;  taxation. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 

Six  hours  credit. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors. 
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201.  Labor  Economics 

A  study  of  the  worker's  place  in  industry.  Attention 
is  given  to  questions  of  hours,  wages,  working  conditions  and 
unemployment,  as  well  as  to  the  relation  between  employ- 
ing and  employed  groups.  Special  attention  is  given  to  re- 
cent labor  legislation. 

Prerequisite:    Economics    101-102. 
Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

202.  Money  and  Banking 

How  our  different  varieties  of  money  and  credit  instru- 
ments are  issued  and  secured;  the  functions  performed  by 
money  in  our  society ;  the  services  of  trust  companies,  bond 
houses,  stock  exchanges,  commercial  banks,  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  System. 

Prerequisite:   Economics  101-102. 
Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

300.  Financial  Investments 

Savings  and  investing ;  the  chief  investments,  with  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each. 

One  hour,  either  semester. 

One  hour  credit. 

Open  to  seniors  and  to  majors  in  the  department. 

SOCIOLOGY 

201.  Principles  of  Sociology 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  the  student 
to  the  science  of  society.  The  course  considers  the  origin, 
nature,  and  development  of  social  organization  as  condi- 
tioned by  physical,  psychological,  and  cultural  factors;  the 
social  institutions,  such  as  property,  the  family,  the  church, 
the  state ;  and  the  interrelation  between  human  nature  and 
culture. 

Prerequisite  or  parallel:   Economics  101-102. 
Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 
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202.  Modern  Social  Problems 

An  examination  of  the  major  social  problems  in  modern 
society.  The  causes,  the  effects,  and  the  efforts  of  society 
to  meet  and  to  prevent  these  situations  will  be  considered. 

Prerequisite:    Sociology   201. 
Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 


203.  Introduction  to  Social  Work 

This  course  is  open  to  seniors  without  prerequisite, 
and  to  juniors  majoring  in  the  department  of  economics  and 
sociology. 

Three  hours,  either  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 


205.  Family  Relationships 

This  course  is  open  to  all  seniors  without  prerequisite. 

Two  or  three  hours,  first  semester. 
Two  or  three  hours  credit. 

301-302.  Social  Welfare 

The  historical  development  of  philanthropy;  present 
problems  and  practices  in  the  field  of  social  work.  This 
course  is  open  by  permission  of  the  department  to  majors 
and  seniors  who  have  one  entire  afternoon  free. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  city  and  county 
health  departments,  the  county  Superintendent  of  Public 
Welfare,  the  Associated  Charities,  and  various  other  local 
organizations,  by  which  students  become  acquainted  with 
the  most  approved  methods  of  doing  such  work. 

Two  or  three  hours,  each  semester. 
Four  or  six  hours  credit. 
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SECRETARIAL  COURSE 

Miss  Knox 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  train  students  as  sec- 
retaries, stenographers,  and  bookkeepers.  No  degree  is 
offered,  but  upon  the  successful  completion  of  the  one  year 
course  a  certificate  is  awarded.  A  speed  of  90  words  a 
minute  in  dictation  and  a  minimum  rate  of  50  words  a 
minute  in  typewriting  are  required  for  this  certificate. 

Graduation  from  an  accredited  high  school,  with  fifteen 
standard  college  preparatory  units,  is  required  for  admis- 
sion to  this  course.  Advanced  students  with  college  degrees 
who  desire  secretarial  training  are  welcomed. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR   STUDENTS   IN   THE    BUSINESS    COURSE 

First  Semester  TT 

Hours 

per  week 

Shorthand 5 

Typewriting  5 

Business  Correspondence  2 

English  1  3 

Physical  Education  1 

Total 16 

Second  Semester 

Shorthand 5 

Typewriting  5 

Office  Training 2 

English  2  3 

Physical  Education  1 

Total 16 

If  Freshman  English  is  offered  for  entrance,  a  substi- 
tute academic  course  is  required. 
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COURSES   OF  INSTRUCTION 

Bookkeeping 

Fundamentals  of  bookkeeping;  development  of  ac- 
counts; presentation  and  interpretation  of  financial  state- 
ments; duties  of  the  bookkeeper  at  the  close  of  a  fiscal 
period.     Not  a  required  course. 

Three  hours  a  week,  each  semester. 

Business  Correspondence 

A  study  of  principles  and  rules  of  standard  English 
as  applied  to  the  needs  of  business;  spelling,  vocabulary 
building,  mechanical  details  of  letter  planning  and  layout. 

Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

English 

Please  refer  to  English  1-2  on  page  71. 
Three  hours  a  week,  each  semester. 

Office  Training 

Principles  and  practice  of  handling  business  papers, 
itineraries,  filing,  indexing,  proofreading,  stencil  writing. 
Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Shorthand 

Theory   and   direct   application   of   Gregg   shorthand; 
emphasis  on  accuracy  and  speed;  dictation  and  accurate 
transcription  of  business  letters  and  articles. 
Five  hours  a  week,  each  semester. 

Typewriting 

Use  and  care  of  the  typewriter;  exercises  for  rhythm, 
touch,  and  reach ;  writing  from  different  types  of  copy ; 
timed  tests  for  speed  and  accuracy ;  transcription  of  dictated 
letters;  paragraphing  and  letter  placement. 
Five  hours  a  week,  each  semester. 
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EVENING  DIVISION 

Mr.  McEwen  Director 

Mrs.  Ball Home  Economics 

Mr.  Kenyon  Art 

Mr.  McEwen  Education 

Dr.  Wenhold  Modern  Foreign  Languages 

Dr.  Willoughby  English 

In  order  to  provide  those  who  are  teaching  or  are 
otherwise  employed  in  Winston-Salem  and  its  vicinity  with 
special  opportunities  to  use  their  leisure  time  for  further 
personal  culture  and  for  increasing  their  professional  equip- 
ment and  efficiency,  Salem  College  offers  certain  courses  in 
the  afternoon  and  evening. 

Evening  courses  are  offered  by  the  department  of 
education  in  cooperation  with  local  school  authorities;  cer- 
tain courses  in  other  departments  are  open  to  the  teachers 
in  the  city  or  county  schools,  subject  to  the  usual  prere- 
quisites. Any  teacher  may  register  for  one  or  more  courses, 
subject  in  each  case  to  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the 
department  in  which  the  subject  is  taught.  College  credit 
will  be  granted  where  the  satisfactory  credentials  are  pre- 
sented to  the  registrar  of  Salem  College. 

Seniors  may  elect  any  course  for  credit,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  department  of  education  and  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  student  is  majoring. 

Evening  courses  to  be  offered  in  any  given  year  are 
not  definitely  determined  until  September.  A  complete  list 
of  courses  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  department  of 
education. 

Courses  offered  in  1940-41  are  listed  below: 

Education  E215B  (Education  215  Condensed).  Arithmetic 
in  the  Elementary  School.  First  semester,  one  hour 
credit. 

English.  Fundamentals  of  English  Usage.  First  semester, 
no  credit. 

Home  Economics  E202  (Home  Economics  202  Condensed). 
Interior  Decoration.    First  semester,  two  hours  credit. 
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Introductory  Art.    Techniques  of  Drawing.   First  semester, 
no  credit. 

Spanish  E1-E2.     Elementary  Spanish.     Three  hours  each 
semester,  six  hours  credit. 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

COURSES   OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  School  of  Music  provides  instruction  for  students 
who  desire  to  pursue  various  branches  of  music.  Instruc- 
tion is  offered  in  piano,  organ,  violin,  viola,  violoncello,  voice, 
and  harp.  Thorough  courses  in  theoretical  subjects  are  re- 
quired of  all  music  majors.  A  complete  course  in  Public 
School  and  High  School  Methods  is  offered. 

The  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  is  given  to  those  complet- 
ing the  four-year  course  majoring  in  Applied  Music  or  in 
Public  School  Music. 

THEORETICAL   COURSES 

Dr.  Vardell  Mr.  Bair 

Miss  Cash         Miss  Read         Miss  Porter 

1-2.  Ear  Training  and  Sight  Singing 

Dictation  and  solfeggio  exercises  designed  to  supple- 
ment and  correlate  with  the  course  in  Harmony  (Harmony 
3-4) .  Additioinal  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  melodic  use  of 
chromatics,  the  various  forms  of  the  minor  mode,  and  the 
more  common  rhythmic  patterns. 
One  and  one  half  hours,  each  semester  . 
Three  hours  credit. 

3-4.  Harmony 

The  work  includes  a  short  review  of  scales,  intervals, 
and  triads,  continuing  with  inversions,  dominant  seventh 
chords,  chords  of  ninth,  diminished  seventh,  and  secondary 
seventh  chords ;  harmonization  of  given  melodies,  figured 
basses,  close  and  dispersed  position ;  melody  writing  and 
keyboard  harmony. 
Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Six  hours   credit. 
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101-102.  Ear  Training  and  Sight  Singing 

A  continuation  of  course  1-2,  correlating  with  Harmony 
103-104.  Contrapuntal  dictation;  more  advanced  work  in 
chromatics,  rhythmic  figures,  and  modulation. 

Prerequisite:   course  1-2. 

One  and  one  half  hours,  each  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

103-104.  Advanced  Harmony 

A  continuation  of  course  3-4,  adding  modulation,  altered 
chords,  non-harmonic  tones,  analysis,  keyboard  harmony, 
original  work. 

Prerequisite:    course   3-4. 
Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Six  hours  credit. 

105.  Appreciation  of  Music 

A  literary  course  requiring  no  knowledge  of  music  or 
music  terminology.  The  course  includes  the  elements  of 
music,  the  folk  song,  the  art  song,  form  in  music,  the  orches- 
tral instruments,  and  representative  composers  of  various 
periods  in  music  history.  Numerous  musical  illustrations 
are  heard  and  analyzed  in  class. 

Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

203-204.  Form  and  Analysis 

Harmonic  analysis  of  compositions  selected  from  classic 
and  modern  composers. 

Prerequisite:    course    103-104. 
Two    hours,    each   semester. 
Four  hours  credit. 

205-206.  Counterpoint 

A  study  of  the  medieval  modes  and  the  vocal  polyphony 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Analysis  of  sacred  compositions 
of  the  period.  The  writing  of  original  contrapuntal  work 
in  the  style  of  the  period. 

Prerequisite:    course    103-104. 
Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Six  hours  credit. 
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207,  208.  History  of  Music 

A  study  of  musical  progress  from  primitive  times  to 
the  present  day.  Parallel  readings  are  required,  and  suit- 
able musical  illustrations  are  heard  and  studied  in  class. 

First  semester — to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Second  semester — from  the  early  nineteenth  century 
to  the  present. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Three  hours  credit,  each  semester. 

211-212.  Conducting 

First  semester — the  technique  of  choral  conducting; 
use  of  the  baton;  individual  practice  in  conducting  choral 
compositions. 

Second  semester — continued  practice  in  choral  conduct- 
ing ;  a  study  of  the  technique  of  orchestral  conducting. 

This  course  is  open  to  sophomores  with  the  approval  of 
the  dean  of  the  School  of  Music. 

One  hour,   each  semester. 
Two  hours   credit. 

303-304.  Composition 

The  homophonic  forms  extending  through  the  fully 
developed  two-part  and  three-part  song  forms.  Original 
written  work  is  required  weekly  of  the  student.  Analysis 
of  the  larger  forms  such  as  the  rondo,  sonata-allegro,  etc. 

Prerequisite:    course    103-104. 
Two  hours,  each  semester. 
Four  hours  credit. 


305-306.  Orchestration 

The  study  of  the  capabilities  and  limitations  of  the 
various  orchestral  instruments.  The  extraction  of  parts 
from  orchestral  scores ;  writing  for  the  various  separate 
choirs  of  the  orchestra ;  the  scoring  of  simple  compositions 
for  small  and  full  orchestra. 

Two  hours,  each  semester. 
Four  hours  credit. 
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Choral  Interpretation 

Phonetic  drill,  balance  and  pitch  poise  exercises.  Liter- 
ature embracing  round,  canon,  chanson,  motet,  madrigal, 
Renaissance  interlude  leading  to  classic  chorus;  discussion 
and  demonstration  of  influencing  forms,  the  Romantic 
chorus,  impressionism  and  the  choral  symphony. 

One  hour,  each  semester. 
Two  hours  credit. 

METHODS  COURSES 

Mrs.  Harris       Miss  Porter       Miss  Read 
Mr.  Bair  Mrs.  Guthrie 

Please  note  the  statement  on  page  65  concerning 
courses  for  prospective  teachers. 

210.  Observation   and   Directed  Teaching  in   the   Primary 
Grades 

A  minimum  of  thirty  hours  of  observation  and  directed 
teaching  is  required  for  one  and  one  half  semester  hours 
of  credit. 

One  and  one  half  hours,  either  semester. 
One  and  one  half  hours  credit. 

213-214.  Methods  in  Music  Teaching 

A  general  course  in  music  psychology  as  applied  to 
young  children.  The  subject  is  approached  from  the  psy- 
chological standpoint.  General  psychological  principles,  as 
exemplified  in  music,  are  studied.  Practice  teaching  in 
elementary  piano  is  included. 

One  and  one   half  hours,  each  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

215-216.  Methods  in  Piano  Teaching 

The  theory  and  practice  of  piano  teaching.  Lectures; 
observation  of  teachers;  practical  work  with  pupils,  pri- 
vately and  in  class ;  the  examination  and  criticism  of  teach- 
ing material. 

One  and   one  half  hours,  each  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 
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217-218.  Methods  in  Voice  Teaching 

An  analysis  of  the  technique  of  expression  employed 
in  speech  and  song.  Correlation  of  the  vocal  mechanism; 
hygiene  of  the  voice.  Phonetics  and  their  relationship  to 
elements  of  expression.  Real  and  suggested  gesture;  stage 
deportment.  Oral  and  visual  expression  combined  through 
actual  routine  of  musico-dramatic  productions.  Open  to 
students  interested  in  speech  and  stage  production.  Re- 
quired of  all  voice  majors,  with  practice  teaching. 

One  and  one  half  hours,  each  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

Offered  in  1940-41  and  alternate  years. 

220.  Observation  and  Directed  Teaching  in  the  Grammar 
Grades 

A  minimum  of  thirty  hours  of  observation  and  directed 
teaching  is  required  for  one  and  one  half  semester  hours 
of  credit. 

One  and  one  half  hours,  either  semester. 
One  and  one  half  hours  credit. 

221-222.  Methods  in  Violin  Teaching 

The  theory  and  practice  of  violin  teaching.  Lectures; 
observation  of  experienced  teachers,  privately  and  in  class. 
The  examination  and  criticism  of  teaching  material. 

One  and   one  half  hours,  each   semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

223-224.  Materials  and  Methods  for  the  Elementary  Grades 

A  study  of  the  child  voice  in  singing ;  treatment  of  less 
musical  children ;  selection  and  presentation  of  rote  songs ; 
rhythmic  training;  directed  listening;  public  performances; 
the  tonal  and  rhythmic  problems  common  to  the  first  six 
years. 

Two  hours,  each  semester. 

Four  hours  credit. 

Offered  in  1940-41  and  alternate  years. 
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225.  Materials  and  Methods  for  the  Junior  and  Senior  High 
School 

A  study  of  the  adolescent  voice  and  its  care;  the  general 
music  class ;  the  selection  of  materials ;  school  bands  and 
orchestras ;  class  instrumental  instruction ;  the  school 
assembly;  high  school  choral  groups;  public  performances; 
the  organization  and  objectives  of  junior  and  senior  high 
school  music. 

Two  hours,  first  semester. 

Two  hours  credit. 

Offered  in  1941-42  and  alternate  years. 

227.  Elementary  Music 

A  course  for  students  working  towards  a  B.A.  degree 
with  major  in  education,  giving  a  rapid  review  of  time,  tone, 
and  theory  problems  commonly  encountered  in  the  first  six 
grades  of  the  public  schools,  and  requiring  sight  singing 
practice  in  these  problems. 

One  hour,  first  semester. 

One  hour  credit. 

Offered  in  1941-42  and  alternate  years. 

228.  Elementary  Music  Methods 

A  course  for  students  working  towards  a  B.A.  degree 
with  major  in  education,  emphasizing  objectives,  materials, 
and  classroom  procedure  in  music  for  each  of  the  first  six 
grades. 

Prerequisite:   Music  227. 

Three  hours,   second   semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

Offered  in  1941-42  and  alternate  years. 

229.  Class  in  Stringed  Instruments 

A  preparation  for  conducting  school  orchestras.  Each 
student  is  required  to  do  elementary  work  on  one  of  the 
stringed  instruments.  Ensemble  instruction  affords  a 
practical  introduction  to  the  technique  of  all  stringed  instru- 
ments. 

One  hour,  first  semester. 
One  hour  credit. 
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231.  Class  in  Woodwind  Instruments 

A  preparation  for  conducting  school  instrumental 
groups. 

One   hour,   first  semester. 
One  hour  credit. 

232.  Class  in  Brass  Instruments 

A  preparation  for  conducting  school  instrumental 
groups. 

One  hour,  second  semester. 
One  hour  credit. 

310.  Observation  and  Directed  Teaching 

A  minimum  of  thirty  hours  of  classroom  work,  espe- 
cially arranged  according  to  individual  needs. 

Prerequisite:   courses  210  and  220. 

One  and  one  half  hours,  either  semester. 

One  and  one  half  hours  credit. 

320.  Observation  and  Directed  Teaching 

A  minimum  of  thirty  hours  of  classroom  work,  espe- 
cially arranged  according  to  individual  needs. 

Prerequisite:  courses  210,  220,  and  310. 
One  and  one  half  hours,  either  semester. 
One  and  one  half  hours  credit. 

321-322.  Voice  Methods 

This  is  a  course  for  teachers  of  voice.  Lectures  on 
phonetization,  breath  control,  voice  classification,  technique 
of  interpretation,  program  building.  Examination  of  ma- 
terials and  methods  to  adopt  for  individual  and  class  in- 
struction. Practice  teaching.  This  course  is  required  of  all 
voice  majors. 

One  and  one  half  hours,  each  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

Offered  in  1941-42  and  alternate  years. 
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323-324.  Methods  in  Harp  Teaching 

The  theory  and  practice  of  harp  teaching.  Observa- 
tion of  teaching.  The  study  and  evaluation  of  teaching 
material.  Recordings  made  by  eminent  modern  harpists 
are  studied. 

One  and  one  half  hours,  each  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 


APPLIED  COURSES 
ORGAN 

Dr.  Vardell  Miss  Mary  Jones 

The  following  general  outline  indicates  the  standard 
of  work  required: 

Freshman  year — Technical  exercises  for  pedals.   Dickinson, 
"Technique  and  Art  of  Organ  Playing."   Hymn  playing. 

Sophomore  year — Pedal  technique  continued.    Bach  easier 
Preludes  and  Fugues.    Mendelssohn,  Sonatas. 

Junior  year — Bach,  Trio  Sonatas,  Chorals.    Handel,  Con- 
certos.   Guilmant,  Sonatas.    Modulation. 

Senior  year — Bach,  greater  Fugues.   Rheinberger,  Sonatas. 
Sight-reading  and  accompaniment. 

Graduates  are  required  to  have  studied  a  representa- 
tive repertoire  chosen  from  the  works  of  the  following  com- 
posers :  Buxtehude  and  other  writers  of  the  North  German 
School,  Bach,  Handel,  Mendelssohn,  Rheinberger,  Reger, 
Guilment,  Franck,  Widor,  Bonnet,  Karg-Elert,  Yon,  and 
other  modern  writers. 

Freshmen,  sophomores  and  juniors  majoring  in  organ:    four  hours 
each  semester,  eight  hours  credit  each  year. 

Seniors  majoring  in  organ:   six  hours  each  semester,  twelve  hours 
credit. 

Students    electing    organ:    three    hours,    each    semester,    six    hours 
credit. 
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PIANOFORTE 

Dr.  Vardell      Miss  Laurie  Jones      Mrs.  Anscombe 

The  following  outline  indicates  the  standard  of  work 
required : 

Freshman  year — Technical  work  comprising  major  and 
minor  scales,  tonic  chords  and  arpeggii,  in  similar  and  con- 
trary motion.     Scales  at  M.  M.  108. 

Cramer.  Bach,  Two-part  Inventions.  Haydn,  Mozart, 
or  early  Beethoven  Sonatas  or  Variations.  Memorizing  of 
all  pieces  and  performance  of  each  piece  in  room-recital. 

Sophomore  year — Scale  work  continued,  dominant  and 
diminished  seventh  arpeggii,  scales  at  M.  M.  132. 

Czerny  Op.  740.  Bach,  Three-part  Inventions.  Beetho- 
ven, Sonatas  or  Variations.  Pieces  by  standard  classical 
composers.  All  pieces  to  be  memorized  and  played  before 
an  audience. 

Junior  year — Scales  at  M.  M.  144.  Scales  in  tenths,  sixths, 
and  thirds;  trills,  octaves. 

Clementi,  Gradus  ad  Parnassum.  Bach,  Well-Tempered 
Clavichord.  Kullak,  Octave  studies.  Schumann,  Schubert, 
Chopin,  Rubenstein.  Modern  American  composers,  accord- 
ing to  need  of  pupils.  All  pieces  to  be  memorized. 

Senior  year — Scales  in  double  thirds.  Bach,  English  Suites, 
Chopin  Etudes  Op.  10  or  25. 

Graduates  are  required  to  have  studied  a  repertoire 
representing  the  following  composers:  Handel,  Scarlatti, 
Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Mendel- 
ssohn, Chopin,  Liszt,  Grieg,  Rubenstein,  Brahms,  Mac- 
Dowell,  Moszkowski,  Debussy,  etc. 

Freshmen,   sophomores   and   juniors    majoring   in    pianoforte:    four 

hours  each  semester,   eight  hours  credit  each  year. 

Seniors   majoring   in   pianoforte:    six   hours   each   semester,    twelve 

hours  credit. 

Students  electing  pianoforte:   three  hours  each  semester,  six  hours 

credit. 

Students  taking  pianoforte  as  secondary  applied  subject  in  regular 

public    school    music    course:    one    hour    each    semester,    two    hours 

credit. 
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STRINGED  INSTRUMENTS 

Miss  Read 

The  following  general  outline  indicates  the  standard 
of  work  required  of  violin  majors: 

Freshman  year — Major  scales  in  three  octaves.  Kreutzer, 
Etudes  Nos.  1  to  30.  Concertos  such  as  the  Viotti  No.  23, 
Rode  No.  6,  De  Beriot  No.  7  or  9.  An  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  piano. 

Sophomore  year — Major  scales  and  arpeggios  at  quicker 
tempo.  Completion  of  Kreutzer  Etudes.  Concertos  such  as 
Viotti  No.  22,  Spohr  No.  2.  Sonatas.  Sufficient  pianistic 
ability  to  play  simple  accompaniments. 

Junior  year — Major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios  in  three 
octaves.  Fiorillo.  Concertos  and  sonatas  continued,  with 
concert  pieces  by  composers  such  as  Corelli,  Beethoven, 
Vieuxtemps,  Sarasate,  and  Weiniawski. 

Senior  year — Major  and  minor  scales  in  thirds  and  octaves. 
Rode  Etudes.  Beethoven,  Handel,  and  Bach  sonatas.  Con- 
certos such  as  Mendelssohn  E  minor,  Bruch  G  minor,  or 
Spohr  No.  8. 

During  the  four-year  violin  course,  the  student  is  re- 
quired to  have  four  years  of  practical  orchestra  experience 
and  two  years  of  additional  ensemble.  She  should  have 
studied  viola  sufficiently  to  enable  her  to  play  viola  in  string 
quartets. 

Graduates  in  public  school  music,  with  violin  as  sec- 
ondary applied  subject,  must  have  command  of  at  least 
three  positions,  and  be  able  to  play  solos  similar  in  difficulty 
to  "In  Elizabethan  Days,"  Kramer,  with  acceptable  tone 
quality  and  intonation. 

Graduates  in  public  school  music,  with  cello  as  secon- 
dary applied  subject,  must  have  a  command  of  at  least  four 
positions,  and  be  able  to  play  solos  similar  in  difficulty  to 
"Minuet,"  Schlemueller,  with  acceptable  tone  quality  and 
intonation. 
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Freshmen,  sophomores  and  juniors  majoring  in  strings:   four  hours 

each  semester,  eight  hours  credit  each  year. 

Seniors  majoring  in  strings:   six  hours  each  semester,  twelve  hours 

credit. 

Students    electing   strings:    three   hours    each    semester,    six    hours 

credit. 

Students  taking  a  stringed  instrument  as  secondary  applied  subject 

in  the  regular  public  school  music  course:  one  hour  each  semester, 

two   hours   credit. 

VOICE 

Mr.  Bair 

All  voice  majors  are  required  to  take  one-half  hour 
instruction  per  week  in  piano,  for  which  one  point  per  se- 
mester will  be  granted. 

The  following  outline  indicates  the  standard  of  work 
required : 

Freshman  year — Establishment  of  correct  breath  and  articu- 
lation habits  through  an  ordinate  use  of  complementing 
physical  and  phonetic  expression.  Clarity  of  diction,  pitch 
poise,  legato  singing,  and  consistent  reference  to  mezza 
voce  is  stressed.  Repertoire:  early  Italian  and  folk  or  folk- 
like songs  in  English,  engendering  basic  principles  and 
simple  impulses  of  expression.  These  are  assigned  with 
reference  to  the  technical  problem  involved.  Choral  litera- 
ture. 

Sophomore  year — Voicalises  inducing  facility  of  adjust- 
ment to  keep  pace  with  increasing  demands  of  repertoire. 
The  messa  di  voce  through  legato  and  preparation  for  the 
more  facile  staccato.  Repertoire  to  include  moderately  dif- 
ficult songs  and  arias  of  early  Italian  and  French  classic 
school.  Good  English  translation  of  Schubert  songs  to  con- 
tinue the  line  of  development  from  folk  literature.  Choral 
literature.   Participation  in  studio  recitals  is  encouraged. 

Junior  year — An  even  timbered  scale  and  elimination  of 
registers.  Extended  arpeggii  and  vocalises  apprehending 
the  technical  demands  of  the  more  difficult  classic  operas 
and  oratorios.    Evolution  of  cadenza,  and  of  coda.   Prepara- 
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tion  for  the  trill,  and  more  attention  to  a  technique  of  in- 
terpretation. Repertoire  embraces  also  the  moderately 
difficult  romantic  art  songs  of  all  nations.  Participation  in 
student  recital  and  music  drama  projects  is  encouraged. 
Choral  literature. 

Senior  year — More  difficult  arias  from  the  operas  and 
oratorios  of  both  classic  and  romantic  school.  More  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  development  of  individual  style  and  the 
selection  of  repertoire  best  suited  to  the  particular  expres- 
sion of  the  student.  Interpretation  phase  of  study  is 
stressed  further  as  more  advanced  lieder  and  modern  songs 
are  employed.    Senior  recital. 

Graduates  in  public  school  music,  with  voice  as  secon- 
dary applied  subject,  must  demonstrate  ability  to  sing  school 
songs  in  a  suitable  manner  for  presentation  in  a  school 
classroom. 

A  Preparatory  Course  in  Voice  may  be  taken  when  the 
student  is  unable  to  meet  the  entrance  requirements  for  the 
freshman  year  in  voice.  This  course  will  be  arranged  at  the 
discretion  of  the  director  of  the  department,  and  may  con- 
sist of  studies  in  notation,  ear-training,  scale-building,  tone- 
placing,  breathing,  English  diction,  and  very  easy  songs, 
with  a  view  to  strengthening  individual  weak  points. 

Freshmen,  sophomores  and  juniors  majoring  in  voice:   three  hours 

each  semester,  six  hours  credit  each  year. 

Seniors   majoring   in   voice:    five   hours    each    semester,    ten    hours 

credit. 

Students  electing  voice:  three  hours  each  semester,  six  hours  credit. 

Students    taking    voice    as    secondary    applied    subject    in    regular 

public   school   music   course:    one   hour   each   semester,    two    hours 

credit. 

HARP 

Mrs.  Guthrie 

The  following  general  outline  indicates  the  standard 
of  work  required  of  harp  majors: 

Freshman  year — Establishment  of  familiarity  with  the 
instrument,   together  with   correct  fundamentals  of  tech- 
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nique  and  hand  and  body  position.  Work  required  includes 
Introduction  and  Preludes  1  to  10  from  Method  for  the  harp 
(Lawrence-Salzedo)  ;  scales  and  chords ;  transcriptions  of 
easy  pieces  by  Bach,  Schumann,  Handel,  Chopin,  Brahms, 
etc.,  and  by  Salzedo,  "Tiny  Tales  for  Harpist  Beginners," 
etc. 

Sophomore  year — Technique  studies  from  "Modern  Study 
of  the  Harp"  (Salzedo)  and  Method  for  the  Harp  (Lawrence- 
Salzedo)  ;  scales  and  arpeggii ;  transcriptions  from  Handel, 
Rameau ;  Bach,  etc.  Famous  Harp  Cadenzas ;  contemporary 
works  by  Debussy,  Salzedo,  etc. 

Junior  year — Technique:  scales  and  arpeggii;  "Harpist's 
Daily  Dozen";  Modern  Study  of  the  Harp.  Transcriptions 
from  classic  and  Romantic  composers ;  Debussy  (En  Bateau, 
etc.)  ;  Palmgren  (May  Night)  ;  Salzedo  (Introspection,  etc.). 
Orchestra  studies  by  Wagner,  Strauss.  Preparation  for 
ensemble  playing  and  orchestra  work. 

Senior  year — Conclusion  of  "Modern  Study  of  the  Harp" 
(Salzedo),  harp  cadenzas,  advanced  solos  by  Pescetti,  Wag- 
ner, Salzedo,  Prokofieff,  Debussy,  etc.  Special  emphasis  is 
laid  upon  tone  production  and  interpretation.  Study  of  con- 
cert technique  and  program  building. 

Freshmen,   sophomores  and  juniors  majoring  in  harp:    four  hours 

each   semester,   eight   hours   credit  each   year. 

Seniors  majoring  in  harp:    six  hours  each  semester,   twelve  hours 

credit. 

Students  electing  harp:  three  hours  each  semester,  six  hours  credit. 

ENSEMBLE 

All  students  in  the  B.Mus.  course  are  required  to  par- 
ticipate in  some  form  of  ensemble  work.  For  piano  stu- 
dents, this  may  take  the  form  of  four  or  eight  hand-playing, 
or  participation  in  chamber  music  with  students  of  other 
departments.  All  students  majoring  in  stringed  instru- 
ments are  required  to  belong  to  the  student  orchestra. 
Membership  in  the  choral  organization  is  required  of  all 
women   students. 
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CHORAL  ENSEMBLE 

The  choral  ensemble  is  an  activity  group  developed 
from  the  personnel  of  the  choral  literature  class.  In  addi- 
tion to  some  objective  choral  work,  tangent  activities,  such 
as  leadership  in  glee  and  community  singing,  are  encour- 
aged. The  group  presents  formal  concerts  during  the  year, 
both  at  the  college  and  on  tour.  From  this  group,  the  per- 
sonnel of  opera  dramatic  projects  is  selected.  Only  those 
of  sufficient  musical  background  may  be  members.  Ac- 
ceptance is  by  audition  only. 

ORCHESTRA 

The  college  orchestra,  meeting  weekly,  offers  excellent 
training  in  orchestral  playing.  This  work  forms  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  development  of  a  well-grounded  musician, 
for  it  necessitates  the  ability  to  make  one's  self  a  dependable 
part  of  a  perfect  ensemble.  Careful  attention  is  given  to 
attack,  phrasing,  shading,  and  interpretation.  Through 
this  work,  the  student  becomes  familiar  with  a  wide  range 
of  musical  literature. 

Attendance  is  compulsory  for  all  students  sufficiently 
advanced,  and  excuses  can  be  granted  only  by  the  dean  or 
by  the  head  of  the  department.  No  fee  is  asked  for  mem- 
bership. 

MUSIC  AS  AN   ELECTIVE   SUBJECT 

When  organ,  piano,  violin,  voice,  or  harp  is  elected  by 
a  student,  two  half-hour  private  lessons  are  required 
weekly ;  two  practice  periods  daily ;  and  either  elementary 
theory  and  ear  training,  choral  interpretation,  or  orchestra. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

GENERAL 

B.A.  and  B.S.  students  may  not  take  more  than  twelve 
semester  hours  of  Theoretical  Courses  for  credit. 

For  the  listing  of  academic  courses  taken  by  candidates 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree,  please  refer  to  the  Degree 
Requirements  for  Bachelors  of  Music,  on  page  47. 
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THE   GENERAL   ASSOCIATION 

President  Mrs.  Thomas  V  e  r  n  e  r  Farrow, 

Greenville,  S.  C. 

First  Vice  President  Mrs.    Thomas    Barber,    Winston- 

Salem,  N.  C. 
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N.  C. 

Fifth  Vice  President  Miss     Agnes     Lee     Carmichael, 

Bennettsville,  S.  C. 

Secretary  Mrs.  Conrad  B.  Lemly,  Winston- 

Salem,  N.  C. 

Treasurer  Miss    Sarah    Clancey,    Winston- 
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Grace  Lawrence,  Miss  Marian 
H.  Blair. 

THE  ALUMNAE  EXECUTIVE  BOARD 

The  Alumnae  Executive  Board  consists  of  all  the  presi- 
dents of  the  branch  alumnae  associations,  and  the  following 
persons : 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Coe,  Mrs.  John  R.  Cunningham,  Mrs. 
James  N.  Early,  Mrs.  Roy  C.  Haberkern,  Miss  Katherine 
Hanes,  Miss  Dorothy  Hutaff,  Mrs.  Harry  McMullan,  Miss 
Margaret  Newland,  Mrs.  Marvin  Robbins. 

THE   BRANCHES 

Georgia _ ...Atlanta 

Maryland Baltimore 

New  York New  York  City 

North  Carolina Asheville 
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REGISTER  OF  STUDENTS 

1940-1941 


SENIOR  CLASS 

Alexander,  Esther  Loomis 

Lindsey  Ave.,  Kingston  Pike,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Alexander,    Martha  Jackson Forest   City,   N.    C. 

Ashburn,  Ruth  Hastings 421  Oaklawn  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Belcher,  Betty  Wade 70  0  Oakhurst  Ave.,  Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

Blackwood,  Gladys  Adeline Melvin  Hill,  N.  C. 

Bodie,  Margueritte  Forest  City,  N.  C. 

Brietz,  Muriel  Estelle 2051  Academy  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Campbell,  Mary  Marvel 1622  West  First  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Carr,  Eleanor  Stokes 409  Watts  St.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Cole,  Kathryn  Robinson 1006  Minerva  Ave.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Conrad,  Josephine Route  1,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Cox,  Eleanor  Sue New  Germanton  Road,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Dobbin,  Elizabeth  Greer Box  800,  Lenoir,  N.  C. 

Early,    Minnie  Louise Galax,    Va. 

Emerson,  Sallie  Wright Box  844,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Evans,  Pollyanna 702  Granville  Drive.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Forrest,  Mary  Sue.. 1720  Queen  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Glenn,  Sarah  Lyell Club  Park  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Harrell,  Catherine  Magdalene.. 1715  Queen  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Hayes,  Mary  Madeleine 430  Lockland  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Harris,  Florence  Logan 706  Hillsboro  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Hill,  Alice  Elizabeth 406  Carolina  Circle,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Hine,  Martha  Eleanor 701  Cloverdale  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Holbrook,  Margaret  1712  Elizabeth  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Houts,  Roy  Thomas,  Jr Asheboro,  N.  C. 

Johnson,  Marian  Evelyn.. ..1321  E.  Fourth  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Jolitz,  Louise  Jackson 957  Lynwood  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Kelly,  Mildred  Satterfield Box  928,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Kerns,  Nell  Curtiss 2212  Club  Blvd.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

King,  Katharine  Reynolds Leaksville,  N.  C. 

Lanning,  Lillian  Alice Wallburg,  N.  C. 

Linn,  Sarah  Belle  Landis,  N.  C. 

McCoy,  Emily  Gluyas North  Wilkesboro,  N.  C. 

McGehee,  Margaret  Bagley 2615  Rivermont  Ave.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

McNeely,  Agnes  Kilpatrick 415  North  Main  St.,  Mooresville,  N.  C. 

McNeny,  Virginia  Drakes  Branch,  Va. 

Merritt,  Martha  Louise 302  Sunset  Dr.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Moore,  Johnsie  Dickson 340  Stratford  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Morris,  Lena  Winston 792  Stratford  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Mullen,  Dorothy  Louise 530  Brookstown  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Nalley,  Betty  Jane 1425  Horace  Mann  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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Nelson,  Elizabeth  Broughton Puritan  Hotel,  4  Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Nifong,  Clara  Rebecca 600  West  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Norman,  Barbara  Ward 18  E.  Third  St.,  Plymouth,  N.  C. 

O'Brien,  Elizabeth  Morgan Reynolds  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

O'Neal,  Nancy 418  Carolina  Circle,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Paschal,  Mary  Ann 848  Roslyn  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Patterson,  Edith  Margaret 2015  Dilworth  Rd.,  West,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Pou,  Clara  Wiley Route  1,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Rhoades,  Eloise  Lorraine 2208  Westfield  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Rice,  Leonore  Kathryn 400  Catawba  St.,  Lancaster,  S.  C. 

Sartin,  Elizabeth  Frances 633  N.  Spring  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Sauvain,  Elizabeth  Johns 100  N.  Union  St.,  Concord,  N.  C. 

Schnedl,  Ruth  Dolph West  Point,  Ga. 

Smith,  Kelly  Anne  406  Windsor  St.,  Monroe,  N.  C. 

Stonestreet,  Martha 2323  Westfield  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Thomas,  Ruth  Goodrich Charles  St.,  Henderson,  N.  C. 

Tucker,  Jane  Elizabeth 2225  Maplewood  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Tyson,  Frankie  Aldine Georgetown,  S.  C. 

Warren,  Frances  Amanda Trenton,  N.  C. 

Welch,  Eleanor  Swaim 1501  N.  Main  St.,  High  Point,  N.  C. 

Wilkerson,  Mary  Frank 921  S.  Church  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Winget,  Elizabeth  Fisher 1045  Pee  Dee  Ave.,  Albemarle,  N.  C. 

JUNIOR      CLASS 

Avera,  Flora Route  1,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Barbour,  Betty  Ann Clayton,  North  Carolina 

Barrow,  Antoinette  Ina 7  Park  Boulevard,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Bason,  Johnsie  Elizabeth 307  East  Franklin  St.,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Baynes,  Eugenie 107  Gloria  Avenue,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Bettinger,  Marguerite  Elizabeth, 

1818  Piedmont  Road,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Bowman,  Martha  Earle  Lumberton,  North  Carolina 

Bralower,  Louise  Goran 25  East  77th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Briggs,  Mary  Sue West  Lexington  Avenue,  High  Point,  N.  C. 

Bunch,  Jennie  Dye North  Center  St.,  Statesville,  N.  C. 

Clark,  Annie  Thorn 1326  East  Morehead  St.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Copenhaver,  Mary  Jane Marion,  Virginia 

Craig,  Vera  Logan 26  Marion  St.,  Mullins,  S.  C. 

Dixon,  Dorothy Ill  Olive  Road,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Donnell,  Carrie  Hobgood 716  South  Broad  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Erwin,  Elvira  "Bellevue",  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Ferrell,  Lilly  Sutton 822  Roslyn  Road,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Fitzgerald,  Agnes  Marie Princeton,  North  Carolina 

Garth,  Peggy  813  13th  Avenue,  Hickory,  N.  C. 

Glenn,  Eleanor  Pratt 760  Stratford  Road,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Gosselin,  Phyllis  Jean,  920  North  Hawthorne  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
Harrison,  Allene  Slade  Battleboro,  North  Carolina 
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Harrison,  Florence  Kathryn College  Avenue,  College  Park,  Md. 

Hatfield,  Estelle  Shipley,  522  West  End  Boulevard,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Hege,  Ruth 1402  North  Hawthorne  Road,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Herrman,  Margaret  Bushnell....211  Norwood  Avenue,  Deal,  New  Jersey 

Hester,  Sarah  Elizabeth Hickory,  North  Carolina 

Hill,  Lucretia  Wilson 936  Lynwood  Avenue,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Horsfield,  Mary  Edith 429  South  Dallas  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Hutchison,  Eleanor  Norcom 1909  Beech  Street,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Hylton,  Jean  Polo  Road,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Johnson,  Agnes  Mae Raeford,  North  Carolina 

Johnston,  Leila  Davidson Barium  Springs,  North  Carolina 

Jones,  Martha  Maude 2939  Bon  Air  Avenue,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Lasley,  Barbara  Anne 907  Jersey  Avenue,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Lefkowitz,  Goldie 720  Gales  Avenue,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Linn,  Jennie  Holmes 606  Washington  Avenue,  Savannah,  Georgia 

McLean,  Dorothy  Ann 251  North  Main  Street,  Lenoir,  N.  C. 

McMullen,  Margery 13  Brown  Avenue,  Norwick,  New  York 

Moran,  Margaret  Erwin,  294  West  End  Boulevard,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Norris,  Marion  Pritchard 401  Watts  Street,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Newman,  Elsie 525  Oaklawn  Avenue,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

O'Keeffe,  Mary  156  Giles  Street,  Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

Purcell,  Alice  Josephine 214  West  Thomas  Street,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Shore,  Anna  Doris 539  Oaklawn  Avenue,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Sisk,  Dorothy  Williamson 713  Athens  Avenue,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Smith,  Rose  Thomas Galax,   Virginia 

Spach,  Lucy  Elizabeth 533  Summit  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Springer,  Lucille  Adelaide.... 18  West  Lenox  St.,  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland 

Thomas,  Mary  Reece 434  Falls  Road,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Van  Hoy,  Ellen  Marie 1232  East  26th  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Vardell,  Margaret  Ferrill 779  Oaklawn  Avenue,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Walker,  Mary  Worth 112  Park  Circle,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C. 

Wall,  Mary  Wilson 214  Hillcrest  Drive,  High  Point,  N.  C. 

Weldon,  Ethel  Elizabeth Stovall,  North  Carolina 

Westmoreland,  Minnie  Louise, 

1343  North  Liberty  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Wilkinson,  Lula  Wyatt 600  Falls  Road,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Winborne,  Frances  Elizabeth 535  North  Blount  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

SOPHOMORE   CLASS 

Barnum,  Sara  Jane Southern  Pines,  North  Carolina 

Baugham,  Edna  Willis 621  W.  Main  St.,  Washington,  N.  C. 

Beeson,  Mozelle  Pearl 1118  South  Hawthorne,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Best,  Mary  T 224  S.  Center  St.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Blount,  Myra  Stancill Elizabeth  St.,  Greenville.  N.  C. 

Blow,  Alice  Leigh 405  Biltmore  St.,  Greenville,  N.  C. 

Bowen,  Sara  Jean 462  Lockland  Avenue,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Bray,  Mary  Elizabeth Plymouth,  N.  C. 
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Brietz,  Betty  711  Miller  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Brown,  Mary  Lou 704  Clover  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Bunn,  Annie  Hyman 318  Rowland  Street,  Henderson,  N.  C. 

Burgess,  Mary  Frances 336  Lockland  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Candler,  Rebekah  Scott 3121  Highland  Ave.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Carter,  Carlotta  N North  Market  St.,  Washington,  N.  C. 

Castellow,  Cecelia  Anne Windsor,  North  Carolina 

Cavenaugh,  Jennie  Quinn  Warsaw,  North  Carolina 

Chesson,  Nancy  Peacock 1010  West  Kenan  St.,  Wilson,  N.  C. 

Cooper,  Irene  Dalton Siler  City,  North  Carolina 

Cowper,  Jeanne  Dillard 1200  North  College  St.,  Kinston,  N.  C. 

Cress,  Katherine  300  Wiley  Ave.,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Christ,  Catherine  Haman 118  Monmouth  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C 

Diehl,  Pollye  Richards 1250  5th  Ave.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Downes,  Nancy  Williams, 

4615  Chevy  Chase  Boulevard,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Duncan,  Edna  Kathleen 1150  Walker  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Eaton,  Margaret  Alice 749  Waughtown  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Ewing,  Ann  Louise Old  Mill  Road,  Greenville,  Delaware 

Faw,  Corinne  209  6th  St.,  North  Wilkesboro,  N.  C. 

Gary,  Frances  Marian 609  Holly  Ave.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Garrou,  Jane  Gardner Valdese,  North  Carolina 

Godbey,  Ruth  Elizabeth Route  No.  3,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Harris,  Jane  192  North  Union  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Hawkins,  Barbara  Bennett 207  E.  Broad  St.,  Statesville,  N.  C. 

Henry,  Sara  Dockery 1302  Walnut  St.,  Lumberton,  N.  C. 

Hodges,  Lucie  Vanstory New  Bern,  North  Carolina 

Jackson,  Elizabeth  Elberta Gastonia,  North  Carolina 

Johnston,  Elizabeth  Withers,  117  West  End  Blvd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Knott,  Mae  Whittelsey Farmville,  North  Carolina 

Krites,  Frances  215  South  Green  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Leinbach,  Margaret  Gwenny....426  South  Main  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Lewis,  Lacy  Spencer,  Jr 517  Sunset  Avenue,  Asheboro,  N.  C. 

Long,  Anne  Margaret Roxboro,  North  Carolina 

Lowder,  Doris 906  Lynwood  Avenue,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C- 

McClung,  Nancy  Pepper 621  Brookstown  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

McKenzie,  Virginia  Bruton 229  N.  Fulton  St.,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Miller,  Louise  Davis 204  East  Hendrix  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Moore,  Mary  Louise Box  218,  Old  Fort,  N.  C. 

Morgan,  Alice  Elizabeth 306  Valley  St.,  Abingdon,  Virginia 

Neal,  Frances  Virginia Route  1,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Nebel,  Doris  Phillips  1272  Hollywood  Ave.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Nierenberg,  Jill  30  Willow  Road,  Woodmere,  L.  I.,  New  York 

Nuchols,  Cecilia  Jane 1623  East  Morehead  St.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

O'Neal,  Ruth  Anderson 418  Carolina  Circle,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Park,  Mary  Louise 177  Park  Circle,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Parrish,  Inez  Rosina 424  Springdale  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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Perry   Jane  Josephine 411  Eighth  St.,  North  Wilkesboro,  N.  C. 

Rand,  Mary  Elizabeth 311  Watts  St.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Ray,  Margaret  Benning,  104  Summit  Road,  Port  Washington,  New  York 

Read,  Elizabeth 107  Locust  St.,  Garden  City,  New  York 

Reid,  Adelaide 1738  Virginia  Road,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Rosenbloom,  Lilla  Dale 1210  Sunset  Avenue,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Rousseau,  Mary  Louise 808  Oaklawn  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Satterfield,  Julius  110  West  Second  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Sauvain,  Martha  Virginia 100  North  Union  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Shamel,  Aline Box  781,  Elkin,  North  Carolina 

Smith,  Julia  Jenkins Route  No.  1,  Kernersville,  N.  C. 

Smith,  Terrell  Rockingham,  N.  C. 

Smith,  Vivian Box  77,  Baconton,  Georgia 

Somers,  Margaret  Louisa 429  Prince  St.,  Georgetown,  S.  C. 

Sprunt,  Bettie  Hamilton 2027  Virginia  Road,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Stevens,  Ethel  Jones 1006  Clarendon  St.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Stokes,  Lillian  Pearson 1618  Cherokee  Road,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

Struven,  Mary  Margaret....2237  Demington  Drive,  Cleveland  Heights,  O. 

Swain,  Lois Walkertown  Road,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Swavely,  Katherine 206  E.  Centre  St.,  Nazareth,  Pennsylvania 

Taylor,  Sarah  Louise 1416  West  First  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Utley,  Phyllis  McGee Wake  Forest,  North  Carolina 

Vanderbilt,  Betty 63  First  Street,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

White,  Bettie  Anne 826  Overbrook  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Whittier,  Barbara 1084  E.  Rock  Springs  Road,  N.  E.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Yates,  Elizabeth  Ardelaine....601  Brookstown  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
Yelverton,  Frances  Corrine 1215  Park  Ave.,  B.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

FRESHMAN   CLASS 

Angelo,  Veronica  Estelle 121  Burke  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Avera,  Mildred  Elizabeth Route  1,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Bagby,  Hattie  Louise 900  Northwest  Blvd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Barber,  Caroline  Bullock 701  Sunnyside  Ave.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Barbour,  Carey  Rogers  Clayton,  N.  C. 

Barnwell,  Eleanor  Smith 1200  Brookwood,  Burlington,  N.  C. 

Batten,  June  Randolph 1339  W.  Fourth  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Baverstock,  Veda  Greene 199  Roberts  Ave.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Beard,  Ruth  Blakeman 88  N.  Main  St.,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 

Bennett,  Ann 421  Westover  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Bernhardt,  Elizabeth  Worth 311  E.  College  Ave.,  Lenoir,  N.  C. 

Biggs,  Nancy  114  Watts  St.,  Williamston,  N.  C. 

Billingslea,  Clara-Smith 4010  Huey  Ave.,  Drexel  Hill,  Pa. 

Booker,  Ann  Seward 212  Starling  Ave.,  Martinsville,  Va. 

Bostian,  Violet  Dawn 2427  Stockton  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Braddock,  Frances  Mae 2210  S.  Main  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Burton,  Emily  Royster Country  Club  Dr.,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Burvenick,  Marion  Gertrude 8544  94th  St.,  Woodhaven,  N.  Y. 
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Byrum,  Sara  Catherine 416  S.  Sunset  Dr.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Caldwell,  Florence  Louise 2255  Rosewood  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Carmichael,  Nell  Craig 118  Cook  St.,  Bennettsville,  S.  C. 

Carpenter,  Louise  Virginia 23  Washington  Lane,  Concord,  N.  C. 

Carrig,  Mary  Ellen 143  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Conley,  Mary  Joe  Route  2,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Cook,  Erwin 592  Glade  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Cozart,  Rebecca  Pauline Fuquay  Springs,  N.  C. 

Craig,  Margery  Gabrielle 404  Clinton  Ave.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Crook,  Elizabeth  Nannette 217  Third  Ave.,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Crouse,  Willena  Heafner 518  Morehead  Ave.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Dull,  Margie  Alspaugh 904  Northwest  Blvd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Evans,  Adair  Ethel 322  Hempstead  Court,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Farmer,  Lucy  Catherine 400  Randolph  St.,  Rockingham,  N.  C. 

Foster,  Virginia  Marilyn 610  E.  Broad  St.,  Statesville,  N.  C. 

Fromhold,  Faith  Alexandra 154  Neptune  Ave.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Garth,  Virginia  Voorhees 813  13th  Ave.,  Hickory,  N.  C. 

Glidewell,  Mary  Lloyd 87  Courtland  Place,  Reidsville,  N.  C. 

Goodman,  Sara  Jane 602  S.  Fulton  St.,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Gosselin,  Shirley  Ann. .920  North  Hawthorne  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Harris,  Henrietta Carolina  Hotel.  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Harris,  Lily  Mebane "Pinetag,"  R.F.D.,  No.  1,  Box  72,  Danville,  Va. 

Harrison,  Frances  Rebecca.. ..718  Stratford  Road,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Hill,  Bettie 811  North  Person  Street,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Hill,  Phyllis  B 600  Greenwood  Road,  Roanoke,  Virginia 

Hines,  Rebecca  Barber, 

926  South  Hawthorne  Road,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Holt,  Elizabeth  Beers  132  Brace  Road,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Howell,  Ina  Rebecca Ellerbe,  North  Carolina 

Johnston,  Ruth  Fowler.... 223  Mountain  Ave.,  South  West  Roanoke,  Va. 

Jones,  Justine 1147  Queens  Road,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Kamen,  Marjorie  Daw 389  Beach  12  St.,  Far  Rockaway,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Kelly,  Margaret  Harriett 1208  East  Beech  St.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Kempton,  Margaret  Carter Gastonia,  North  Carolina 

Kilby,  Grace  Frank 707  9th  St.,  North  Wilkesboro,  N.  C. 

Lahey,  Avis  Pelham  55  Poplar  Place,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Langdon,  Dorothy  Rebecca Monroe,  N.  C. 

Lawson,  Ersley  Erleen 701  West  15th  Street,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Lewis,  Mary  Upchurch Raeford,  North  Carolina 

Lindley,  Sarah  Alice 909  Franklin  Street,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

Love,  Katy  Bly Route  No.  3,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

McGeachy,  Katherine  Ann 306  Gillespie  St.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Manning,  Katherine  Louise 319  Church  St.,  Williamston,  N.  C. 

Mason,  Sarah  Jocelyn 511  North  Mendenhall,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Medaris,  Marilynn  Celeste, 

Calle  Juares  No.  328-Desp.  1,  Guadalajara,  Mex. 
Midyette,  Eusebia  Jeannette 311  N.  Broad  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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Miller,  Ellen  Elizabeth....401  South  Broad  Street,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Miller,  Sarah  Juanita 2526  Druid  Hills  Drive,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Miller,  Bullard  Treva 1934  Gaston  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Mims,  Cornelia  Williamson Brookside  Drive,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Minor,  Edith  May 110  East  Sprague  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Minter,  Ann 724  S.  Green  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Moore,  Elizabeth  Bryan 426  Carolina  Circle,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

O'Keeffe,  Helen  Clark Tazewell,  Virginia 

Payne,  Louise  Yates 1233  Harding  Place,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Phinney,  Mary  Elizabeth 2601  Clark  Avenue,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Pou,  Virginia  Davis Budleigh,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Price,  Elsie  Kenner 93  West  Norris  Rd.,  Norris,  Tennessee 

Reade,  Julia  Drysdale 380  Cloverhurt  Ave.,  Athens,  Georgia 

Reavis,  Alice  Marjorie 717  E.  Devonshire  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Reich,  Daphne  Rogers... .921  Northwest  Boulevard,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Reid,  Amelia  Ann  136  S.  Union  Street,  Concord,  N.  C. 

Rhodes,  Mary  Louise 718  S.  Green  Street,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Richard,  Charlotte 304  S.  Church  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Richards,  Evelyn  Dabney 108  Second  St.,  South  Roanoke,  Virginia 

Ripple,  Elaine 636  Roslyn  Road,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Rogers,  Nancy  Lee Bennettsville,  S.  C. 

Sands,  Sarah 105  South  Cherry,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Scalf,  Doris  Louise 106  South  Church  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Schaum,  Doris  Cozart 904  West  Nash  St.,  Wilson,  North  Carolina 

Schwalbe,  Katherine  Winifred Bethel,  Alaska 

Seville,  Aileen  Elizabeth 519  North  Center  St.,  Statesville,  N.  C. 

Shouse,  Marie  Keith 1408  N.  Hawthorne  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Simmons,  Helen  Faysou 604  Fenimore  St..  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Siner,  Nancy 6801  Lincoln  Drive,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Sink,  Harriet  Heilig Irving  Park  Manor,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Stone,  Nancy  Catherine Lakewood  Colony,  Roanoke,  Virginia 

Sullivan,  Leila  Frances 1148  South  McDuffie  St.,  Anderson,  S.  C. 

Swinson,  Catherine  2127  Norton  Road,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Swinson,  Elizabeth  2127  Norton  Road,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Taylor,  Ella  Lou 411  Centennial  Avenue,  High  Point,  N.  C. 

Tomlin,  Mary  Norman 610  Walnut  Street,  Statesville,  N.  C. 

Totherow,  Louise 1122  Patterson  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Traynham,  Katherine  Craddock, 

429  Hamilton  St.,  Roanoke  Rapids,  N.  C 

Trout,  Phyllis Atlantic  Boulevard,  Jacksonville,  Florida 

Watson,  Mary  Charles 518  Oaklawn  Avenue,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Weir,  Barbara  Jane Box  1954,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

White,  Peggy  Jane 808  Northwest  Boulevard,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Willis,  Susanne  Belle  72  Louise  Avenue,  Concord,  N.  C. 

Winstead,  Margaret  Anna Lincolnton,  North  Carolina 
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Austin,  Margaret  Hastings 615  N.  Spruce  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Brown,  Bettie  Marie 236  N.  W.  58th  Street,  Miami,  Florida 

Brown,  Cinda  Roesel 236  N.  W.  58th  Street,  Miami,  Florida 

Burnett,  Mary  Margaret 222  Rosalind  Avenue,  Roanoke,  Virginia 

Cannon,  Laura  Jane 1171  S.  Hawthorne  Road,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Carlton,  Caroline  Richard 1905  Park  Drive,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Coleman,  Mary  Gladys 640  Fenimore  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Creech,  Lelia  Gray 660  West  End  Blvd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Davis,  Dorothy 216  South  Broad  Street,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Denny,  Charlotte  Morrow 812  Hill  St.,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Dowling,  Susan  Jeanette 105  South  Cherry  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Grantham,  Jean  Winifred  Fairmont,  North  Carolina 

Gwaltney,  Helen  Constance.. -2044  Elizabeth  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Halstead,  Rosemary 305  12th  Avenue,  Huntington,  West  Virginia 

Hartsell,  Louise  Miller 195  North  Union  Street,  Concord,  N.  C. 

King,  Mary  Alice 748  Stratford  Road,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Kirby,  Rosa  Lee 820  Overbrook  Avenue,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Lineback,  Kathryn 1936  Gaston  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

McKoy,  Kitty  Reston 502  Market  Street,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Moffitt,  Sarah  Elizabeth West  Second  Avenue,  Lexington,  N.  C. 

Morrow,  Jane  Estelle West  Main  Street,  Albemarle,  N.  C. 

Pence,  Rebecca Limestone,  Tennessee 

Pinkston,  Phyllis  Brown..810  South  Church  Street,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Ring,  Clara  Elizabeth 402  South  Sunset  Drive,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Rumley,  Julia  Virginia Route  No.  4,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Smith,  Katharine  Blair, 

213  South  Hawthorne  Road,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Tracy,  Betsy 2345  Fairfield  Avenue,  Bluefield,  West  Virginia 

Van  Hoy,  Roberta  Johnson Walkertown,  North  Carolina 

Voncannon,  Helen 1006^  West  First  Street,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Voss,  Margaret  Elizabeth, 

306  South  Church  Street,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Warnken,  Maryann  Reynolda,  North  Carolina 

Wertz,  Martha  Rose 230  South  Sunset  Drive,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Blue,  Laura  B 620  Glade  Street,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Boheler,  Leatha  Emma N.  C.  Baptist  Hospital,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Brace,  Gertrude  Annie 847  West  5th  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Campbell,  Mrs.  Marvel  Carter,  1622  West  First  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Dunn,  Christine 919  Lockland  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Dyer,  Diana  Kent  Road,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Early,  Elsie 620  Glade  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Guffey,  Winnie  Madlyn 2420  Lomond  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Hancock,  Elizabeth  Hughena, 

Twin  Castle  Apt.  No.  65,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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Kenyon,  Mrs.  Anita 624  S.  Main  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Kester,  Beckie  Jane 633  Holly  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Knox,  Marjorie Salem  College,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

McCuiston,  Robert  Alexander,  Jr., 

224  S.  Cherry  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Motley,  Elizabeth  Alma 2050  Elizabeth  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Parker,  Eugenia  D 1820  Meadowbrook  Drive,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Patterson,  Harold  C Route  1,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Purcell,  Mrs.  Jane  C Red  Springs,  N.  C. 

Rondthaler,  Mrs.  Alice  Keeney Clemmons,  N.  C. 

Tate,  Ruth  Cummings Banner  Elk,  N.  C. 

Trotter,  Adelaide  Fischer 212  Cascade  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


SUMMARY   OF   STUDENTS,    1940-41 

Seniors  ._ 63 

Juniors  58 

Sophomores  81 

Freshmen  107 

Total 309 

Secretarial    32 

Unclassified  and  Special 20 

Total 361 
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Bachelor  of  Arts 


Angelo,  Frances  Cecilia 
Baynes,  Geraldine 
Burrell,  Sarah  Kathleen 
Carter,  Elizabeth  Anne 
Gillespie,  Grace  Hopkins 
Harrison,  Sara  Elizabeth 
Hobby,  Betsy  Bryan 
Huggins,  Frances  Inez 
Jennings,  Ida  Lambeth 
Kale,  Frances  Elizabeth 
Kirk,  Hilah  Jane 
Kluttz,  Frances 
Lanning,  Vera  Mae 
Lineback,  Helen  Marguerite 


McCorkle,  Julia  Brown 
Mewborne,  Eliza  Anne 
Morrison,  Margaret  Gardner 
Pearson,  Mary  Jo 
Pitzer,  Mabel  Snow 
Randolph,  Reby  Nissen 
Rawlings,  Martha  Woodson 
Rogers,  Mary  Venable 
Sanford,  Elizabeth  Wadsworth 
Sloan,  Louisa  Lockhart 
Trotman,  Laura  Elizabeth 
Troxler,  Kathryn  Leona 
Watson,  Ann  Rogers 


Bachelor  of  Science 


Breakell,  Virginia  Maude 
Carmichael,  Agnes  Lee 
Dilling,  Jane  Alice 
Hendrick,  Elizabeth  Hampton 
Hill,  Ella  Walker 


Norfleet,  Elizabeth  Gray 
Reavis,  Mattie  May 
Reece,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Tomlinson,  Eve  Caroline 
Wilson,  Margaret 


Bachelor  of  Music 


Creson,  Carolyn  Elizabeth 
Hire,  June  Elizabeth 
Ledbetter,  Katharine  Gunter 
Norris,  Louise  Elizabeth 


Savage,  Helen  Olivia 
Swain,  Kathryn  Reich 
Tuten,  Elizabeth  Armes 
Walker,  Mary  Catherine 
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HONOR    STUDENTS    FOR    1939-40 

College  Honors 

Angelo,  Frances  Cecilia  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Baynes,  Geraldine  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Burrell,  Sarah  Kathleen Norfolk,  Virginia 

Jennings,  Ida  Lambeth Thomasville,  N.  C. 

Savage,  Helen  Olivia Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Class  Honors 

Senior  Class 

Burrell,  Sarah  Kathleen Norfolk,  Virginia 

Gillespie,  Grace  Hopkins Tazewell,  Virginia 

Harrison,  Sarah  Elizabeth  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Jennings,  Ida  Lambeth Thomasville,  N.  C. 

Mewborne,  Eliza  Anne Kinston,  N.  C. 

Morrison,  Margaret  Gardner Stanley,  N.  C. 

Pearson,  Mary  Jo  North  Wilkesboro,  N.  C. 

Savage,  Helen  Olivia Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Troxler,  Kathryn  Leona Burlington,  N.  C. 

Wilson,  Margaret Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Junior  Class 

Bodie,  Marguerite Forest  City,  N.  C. 

Linn,  Sarah  Belle  Landis,  N.  C. 

McNeny,  Virginia Drakes  Branch,  Virginia 

Mullen,  Dorothy  Louise Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

O'Brien,  Elizabeth  Morgan Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Rice,  Leonore  Kathryn Lancaster,  S.  C. 

Sophomore  Class 

Barrow,  Pat  Smith ..Bluefield,  West  Virginia 

Baynes,  Eugenia  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Johnston,  Leila  Davidson Barium  Springs,  N.  C. 

Shore,  Anna  Doris Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Thomas,  Mary  Reece Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Vardell,  Margaret  Ferrill Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Welch,  Eleanor  Swaim High  Point,  N.  C. 

Freshman  Class 

Barnum,  Sara  Jane Southern  Pines,  N.  C. 

Leinbach,  Margaret  Gwenny Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Plumer,  Barbara  Pinehurst,  N.  C. 
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Bookkeeping          ...             103 

Botany 93 

Buildings  and  Grounds 19 

Secretarial  Courses: 

Course    in   Bookkeeping 103 
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Course  in   Shorthand 103 

Course  in  Typewriting 103 

Entrance    Requirements 102 

Calendar 5 

Change  of  Registration 53 

Chemistry 94 

Choral  Ensemble 118 

Choral    Interpretation 108 

Class   Attendance 57 

Classical  Languages: 

Courses  in  Greek 62 

Courses  in  Latin 62 

Classification  of  Students 52 
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Classroom  Regulations 57 

Clubs 26 

Committees,   Faculty 15 

Committee,    Scholarship 25 

Community    Life 26 

Conditions  and  Failure 54 

Correspondence  Work 54 

Courses,  Content  of  for  Admission 32 

Courses  of  Instruction: 

Arts  and   Sciences 60 

Evening   Division 104 

School   of  Music 105 

Secretarial    Courses 103 

Courses  for  Prospective  Teachers 65 

Credit  for  Summer  School  Work 56 

Credits: 

Statement  of 56 

Transfer  of 31 

Degrees  Conferred  by  the  College 36 

Degrees  Conferred  in  1940 130 

Degrees  : 

Requirements  for  the  B.A 36 

Requirements  for  the  B.S 39 

Requirements  for  the  B.Mus 47 

Dormitories 22 

Dropping  of  Courses 53 

Economics 99 

Education 66 

Endowment 24 

English 71 

Entrance: 

Elective    Subjects 32 

Required    Subjects 32 

Evening    Division 104 

Examinations 54 

Exclusion  from  College 56 

Expenses 34 

Faculty : 

Arts  and   Sciences 8 

School   of  Music 13 

Faculty  Advisers 29 

Fees 34 
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French 84 

General   Regulations 51 

Geography 97 

German 86 

Grading,  System  of 51 

Graduates,    June,    1940 130 

Greek 62 

Grounds  and  Buildings 19 

Gymnasium 23 

Halls  of  Residence 22 

Harp 116 

History   and   Aim 16 

History 74 

Home  Economics 77 

Honor  Students  for  1939-40 131 

Honor   System 57 

Honors 53 

Hygiene 98 

Infirmary 22 

Institution    Economics 81 

Italian 87 

Laboratories 21 

Latin 62 

Lectures,  Concerts  and   Plays 28 

Librarians 12 

Library 22 

Library   Funds 25 

Literature,  English 71 

Location 19 

Major  and  Minor  Subjects 37 

Mathematics 82 

Medical  Technology 44 

Modern  Foreign  Languages: 

Courses  in  French 84 

Courses  in  German 86 

Courses  in  Italian 87 

Courses    in    Spanisb 87 

Music: 

Courses  in  Harp 116 

Courses  in  Organ 112 

Courses  in  Pianoforte 113 

Courses  in  Stringed  Instruments 114 

Courses  in  Theory 105 

Courses  in  Voice 115 

As  an  Elective  Subject 118 
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Nature    Study 94 

Officers  of  Administration 7 

Officers,    Other 12 

Old    Chapel 20 

Orchestra 118 

Organ 112 

Personnel 29 

Philosophy 89 

Physical  Education 91 

Physical  Examination 91 

Physics 98 

Physiology 93 

Pianoforte 113 

Pre-Nursing 48 

Principal  Applied  Subject 49 

Promotion 52 

Psychology 70 

Public   School  Music 108 

Publications 28 

Reclassification 52 

Register  of   Students 121 

Registration          53 

Registration,   Change   of 53 

Registration,    Late 53 

Religion 90 

Requirements  : 

Academic 51 

for  Admission     .       , 32 

for  Degrees 36 

Residence    Halls 22 

Scholarships 24 

Scholarship  Committee 25 

Science: 

Courses  in  Biology 93 

Courses  in  Chemistry 94 

Courses  in  Geography 97 

Courses   in   Hygiene 98 

Courses  in  Physics 93 

Secondary    Applied    Subject 50 

Shorthand 103 

Sociology 100 

Spanish 87 

Stringed    Instruments .       .  114 

Student  Government  Association 26 
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Student  Organizations 26 

Student   Publications 28 

Summary   of   Students 129 

Summer  School  Work 56 

Transfer  of  Credits 31 

Trustees,  Board  of 6 

Tuition,  Charges  for 34 

Typewriting 103 

Voice 115 

Withdrawals 59 
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CALENDAR  1942-1943 


September  21  Monday,  11  a.m.  —  Freshmen  report  for 
orientation  program. 

September  23  Wednesday,  2-5  p.m.  —  Registration  of 
sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors. 

September  24  Thursday,  9-11  a.m. — Registration  of  fresh- 
men. 

11  a.m. — Formal  opening. 

12  noon — Classes  begin,  and  are  on  a 
thirty-minute  schedule  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  day. 

October  6  Tuesday,  Founders  Day — Classes  suspended 

at  one  o'clock. 

November  25  Wednesday,  4  p.m. — Thanksgiving  recess 
begins. 

November  27      Friday,  8:30  a.m. — Classes  resume. 

December  17  Thursday,  4  p.m. — Christmas  vacation  be- 
gins. 

January  5  Tuesday,  9:25  a.m. — Classes  resume. 

January  21         Thursday — Reading  Day. 

January  22  Friday,   through   January   30,   Saturday — 

First  semester  examinations. 

February  1  Monday,  2:00-5:30  p.m. — Registration. 

February  2  Tuesday — Second  semester  begins. 

April  17  Saturday,  12:10  p.m. — Spring  recess  begins. 

April  27  Tuesday,  9:25  a.m. — Classes  resume. 

May  26  Wednesday — Reading  Day. 

May  27  Thursday,  through  June  4,  Friday — Second 

semester  examinations. 

June  5  Saturday — Alumnae  Day. 

June  6  Sunday — Baccalaureate  sermon. 

June  7  Monday — Commencement. 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


The  Right  Reverend  J.  Kenneth  Pfohl,  Chairman. 

Rev.  Charles  B.  Adams 
Dr.  Walser  H.  Allen 
Dr.  Agnew  H.  Bahnson 
Mrs.  John  R.  Cunningham 
Mr.  Archibald  K.  Davis 
Mrs.  James  N.  Early 
Mrs.  Thomas  V.  Farrow 
Mr.  Ralph  P.  Hanes 
Mrs.  T.  Holt  Haywood 
Mrs.  Ralph  Long 
Mr.  John  W.  Moore 
Mr.  Ralph  B.  Ogburn 
Mr.  Louis  F.  Owen 
Dr.  Herbert  A.  Pfohl 
Rev.  Douglas  L.  Rights 
Mr.  Emil  N.  Shaffner 
Mrs.  Robert  D.  Shore 
Mr.  Charles  N.  Siewers 
Mr.  Brant  R.  Snavely 
Mr.  R.  Arthur  Spaugh 
Rev.  R.  Gordan  Spaugh 
Mr.  Ralph  E.  Spaugh 
Mr.  Clarkson  S.  Starbuck 
Mrs.  Henry  Alvah  Strong 
Miss  Nettie  Allen  Thomas 
Mrs.  Richard  F.  Willingham 

and 

President  Rondthaler,  ex  officio 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 


Howard  Edward  Rondthaler,  D.D.,  LL.D President 

Brant  Rittenhouse  Snavely,  B.A... Associate  to  the  President 
Brona  Nifong Secretary  to  the  President 


Anna  Perryman,  B.A Treasurer 

Albert  William  Oerter,  B.S Business  Manager 

Anna  Kiger  Hanes Assistant  Treasurer 

Annette  McNeely,  B.A. Assistant  Registrar 

Charlotte  Denny Assistant,  Office  of  Registrar 


Grace  Lawrence Dean  of  Residence 

Sarah  Woodall  Turlington,  M.A. 

Dean  of  Non-resident  Students, 
Assistant  Dean  of  Residence 


Samuel  Frederick  Pfohl,  M.D Medical  Adviser 

Pauline  Stuart,  R.N Nurse 


Lelia  Graham  Marsh,  B.A Alumnae  Secretary, 

Director  of  Public  Relations 
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THE  FACULTY 

(In  Order  of  Appointment) 

Howard  Edward  Rondthaler 

President  of  the  College  and  Professor  of  Biblical 
Literature 

Ph.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  B.D.,  Moravian  Theo- 
logical Seminary;  M.A.,  Moravian  College;  D.D.,  Moravian 
Theological  Seminary;   LL.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Elizabeth  Ormsby  Meinung 

Professor  of  Home  Economics 

B.S.,  Salem  College;  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Professional 
Study,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Charles  Henry  Higgins 

Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Bates  College;  M.A.,  Columbia  University  and  Bates 
College;  Professional  Study,  Columbia  University  and  Bates 
College 

Roy  Jones  Campbell 

Associate  Professor  of  Biology  and  Physics 

B.A.,  Bates  College;  C.P.H.,  Harvard  University;  Professional 
Study,  University  of  Chicago 

Pearl  Vivian  Willoughby 

Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  University  of  Indiana;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 

Marian  Hunt  Blair 

Instructor  in  English 

B.A.,  Wellesley  College;  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Profes- 
sional Study,  Cambridge  University,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
and   Columbia   University 
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Francis  Charles  Anscombe 

Professor  of  History 

B.A.,    Earlham   College;    M.A.,    University   of   North    Carolina; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina;   LL.B.,  Hamilton  College 


Minnie  Jameson  Smith 

Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek 

B.A.,  University  of  Idaho;  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Ph.D., 
University  of  North  Carolina;  Professional  Study,  University 
of  Washington  and   George   Peabody  College 


Evabelle  Simmons  Covington 

Professor  of  Sociology  and  Economics 

B.A.,  Shorter  College;  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Profes- 
sional Study,  Columbia  University,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
University  of  Virginia,  University  of  California,  Duke  Uni- 
versity, University  of  Maryland,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
and  Acadia  University,   Nova   Scotia 


Lucy  Leinbach  Wenhold 

Professor  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages 

B.A.,    Salem    College;     Ph.D.,    University    of    North    Carolina; 
Research  and  Study  in  France  and  Spain 


Arley  Theodore  Curlee 

Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  Professional  Study, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  University  of  Chicago,  and  Duke 
University 


Noble  Ralph  McEwen 

Professor  of  Education  and  Psychology 

B.A.,   Birmingham-Southern   College;    M.A.,   Ph.D.,   Duke  Uni- 
versity 
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John  Ayman  Downs 

Professor  of  Romance  Languages 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  Research  and 
Study  in  Paris  and  Grenoble 

Ora  Upshaw  Downs 

Instructor  in  English 

B.A.,  Shorter  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina; 
Certificat  D'Assiduite,  University  of  Grenoble 

Lucile  Vest 

Instructor  in  Spanish 

B.A.,  Salem  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina; 
Professional  Study,  Middlebury  College,  and  University  of 
Mexico 

Ivy  Hixson 

Assistant  Professor  of  Latin 

B.A.,  University  of  Georgia;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina; Study  at  American  Academy  in  Rome,  and  at  University 
of  Michigan 


*  Edward  Maxwell  Holder 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.A.,  Guilford  College;   M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Agnes  Florence  Brown 

Instructor  in  Sociology 

B.A.,  Salem  College;   M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Mildred  Lee  Ball 

Instructor  in  Home  Economics 

B.S.,   West  Virginia  Wesleyan   College;    M.A.,   Columbia   Uni- 
versity 


*    Sabbatical   leave,    1941-42. 
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Henry  Grady  Owens 

Professor  of  Education 

B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  M.A.,  New  York  University; 
Professional  Study,  New  York  University,  and  University  of 
North  Carolina 

Sarah  Woodall  Turlington 

Instructor  in  History 

B.A.,  Salem  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  Pro- 
fessional Study,  Columbia  University  and  University  of  North 
Carolina 

Jess  Lucille  Byrd 

Instructor  in  English 

B.A.,  Salem  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina^; 
Professional  Study,  University  of  Chicago,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, and  University  of  Virginia 

Jane  Hanes  Crow 

Instructor  in  Home  Economics 

B.S.,  Salem  College;   M.S.,  University  of  Maryland 

Lawrence  Hughes  Kenyon 

Instructor  in  Art 

B.A.,  Kenyon  College;  M.A.,  The  State  University  of  Iowa; 
Professional  Study,  The  State  University  of  Iowa 

Hannah  Dixon  Williams 

Director  of  Dramatics 

Professional  Study,  Emerson  College  and  The  New  York  Dra- 
matic School 

Rebecca  Gordon  Averill 

Director  of  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  University  of  Uittsburgh;  M.A.,  Columbia  University; 
Professional   Study,    University   of  Kentucky 
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Alice  Keeney  Rondthaler 

Acting  Instructor  in  Secretarial  Science 

Professional   Study,   Mount  Holyoke   College,    and   Salem    Col- 
lege;   Graduate,   Baypath  School  of  Commerce 

George  T.  Harrell,  Jr. 

Lecturer  in  Physiology 

B.A.,  M.D.,  Duke  University 

Carlotta  Ogburn  Patterson 

Assistant  in  Science 
B.S.,  Salem  College 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Charles  Gildersleeve  Vardell,  Jr.,  Dean 

Piano,  Organ,  Composition,  Orchestration 

B.A.,  Princeton  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Rochester; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Rochester;  Associate  of  the  American 
Guild  of  Organists;  Postgraduate  diplomas,  Institute  of  Musical 
Art,    New   York 

Laurie  Rogers  Jones 

Piano 

B.A.,  Salem  College;  Piano  Diploma,  Salem  College;  Student, 
Mrs.  Crosby  Adams  Summer  School;  Certificate  American 
Institute  of  Applied  Music,  New  York 

Mary  Frances  Cash 

Theory,  Counterpoint 

B.Mus.,  Salem  College;  Associate  of  the  American  Guild  of 
Organists;    Graduate  Study,  Eastman   School  of   Music 

Mary  Virginia  Jones 

Organ 

Organ  and  Piano  Diplomas,  Salem  College 
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Viola  Tucker  Anscombe 

Piano 

Graduate,  Teacher's  Certificate  and  Piano  Diploma,  Peabody 
Conservatory,  Baltimore;  Student,  Ernest  Hutcheson,  Chau- 
tauqua, New  York 

Frances  Jarratt  Harris 

Piano,  Methods  in  Piano  Teaching 

B.Mus.,  Salem  College;  Student,  Edwin  Hughes,  New  York 

Hazel  Horton  Read 

Violin,  Viola,  Violoncello,  Orchestra,  Methods  in  Violin 
Teaching,  Appreciation  of  Music 

Graduate  of  Lillian  Shattuck  Violin  School,  Boston;  Pupil  of 
Kathleen  Parlow 

Harriet  Mariel  Greider 

Piano 

Piano  Diploma,  Salem  College;  Certificate,  American  Institute 
of  Applied  Music,  New  York;  Student,  Kate  S.  Chittenden  and 
H.   Rawlins  Baker 

Eleanor  Shaffner  Guthrie 
Harp 
B.A.,  Salem  College;  Pupil  of  Carlos  Salzedo,  New  York 

Mayme  Helen  Porter 

Public  School  Music  Methods,  Ear  Training,  History 
of  Music 

B.A.,  Kansas  Wesleyan  University;  B.Mus.,  Northwestern 
University;  M.Mus.,  Northwestern  University;  Pupil,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Josef  Lhevinne,  Lamont  School  of  Music,  Denver,  Colorado 

Clifford  Edwin  Bair 

Voice,  Choral  Ensemble,  Methods  of  Voice  Teaching, 
Opera  Dramatics 

B.Mus.,  Chicago  Musical  College;  Pupil  of  Herbert  Wither- 
spoon,  New  York,  Chicago;  Pupil  of  Hans  Baron,  Stadt  The- 
ater, Breslau,  Germany;  Opera  Dramatic  Scholarship,  Gutheil- 
Schoder,  Mozarteum,  Salsburg,  Austria 
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Kathryn  Reich  Swain 

Voice 

B.Mus.,  Salem  College 

Arthur  Steere 

Orchestral  Instruments 
B.A.,  Elon  College 

Nell  Brushingham  Starr 
Voice 

Artists  and  Teachers  diploma,  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music;  Pupil  of  Herbert  Witherspoon,  New  York;  Pupil  of 
Daniel  Protheroe,  Chicago;  Study  of  the  de  Reszke  Method, 
Paris,  France 

Laura  Emily  Pitts 

Piano 

B.Mus.,  Salem  College;   Student  at  Juilliard  School  of  Music 

Sarah  L.  Vest 

Secretary  in  the  School  of  Music 

Kathryn  R.  Dillabough 

Secretary  in  the  School  of  Music 

B.S.S.A.,  Womans'  College,  University  of  North  Carolina 
LIBRARIANS 

Grace  Louise  Siewers 

Librarian 

B.A.,  Salem  College;   Professional  Study,  Columbia  University 

Mary  Duncan  McAnally 

Associate  Librarian 

B.S.,    Salem   College;    B.S.   in    Library    Science,    University   of 

North  Carolina 

Lillian  Bates  Laughlin 

Assistant  Librarian 

B.A.,  Brenau  College;  B.Mus.,  Emory  University;   Professional 

Study,  Emory  University 
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OTHER   OFFICERS 

Blanche  E.  Stockton Dietitian 

Gertrude  0.  Pearce Assistant  Dietitian 

Roy  E.  Ellis Superintendent,  Buildings  and  Grounds 

Minnie  M.  King Superintendent,  Laundry 

Essie  Shouse Housekeeper 

FACULTY  COMMITTEES 

Committee  on  Admissions: 

Mr.  Campbell,  Chairman;  Miss  Covington,  Dr.  Smith,  Miss 
Marsh,  Miss  Lawrence,  Miss  McNeely,  Mr.   Snavely. 

Committee  on  Advisers : 

Dr.  Smith,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Meinung,  Dr.  McEwen. 

Advisers  to  the  Student  Government: 

Mrs.  Rondthaler,  Dr.  Smith,  Miss  Covington,  Miss  Lawrence, 
Miss  Turlington. 

Committee  on  Class  Attendance: 

Miss  Covington,  Chairman;  Miss  Lawrence,  Miss  Hixson,  Miss 
McAnally. 

Committee  on  Curriculum: 

Mr.  Campbell,  Chairman;  Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  Vardell,  Mr.  Curlee. 

Committee  on  Lectures: 

Dr.  Downs,  Chairman,  Dr.  Willoughby,  Miss  Siewers,  Mrs. 
Eugene  Stephenson,  Mr.  Emil  Shaffner,  Miss  Weaver,  MiS3 
Carrie  Donnell,  Mr.  Snavely. 

Committee  on  Library: 

Miss  Siewers,  Chairman;  Dr.  Rondthaler,  Dr.  Willoughby,  Dr. 
Wenhold,  Miss  Covington,  Dr.  Smith,  Mr.  Holder,  Mr.  McEwen, 
Miss  McAnally,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Snavely. 

Committee  on  Points: 

Dr.  McEwen,  Chairman;   Dr.  Downs,  Dr.  Smith. 

Committee  on  Publications: 

Mr.  Snavely,  Chairman;  Miss  Byrd,  Miss  Weaver,  Miss  Cov- 
ington, Mr.  Bair,  Mr.  Kenyon,  Mr.  Oerter,  Miss  Marsh. 

Committee  on  Radio  Broadcasting: 

Dr.  Downs,  Chairman;   Mrs.  Williams,  Miss  Bolce. 

Committee  on  Scholarships: 

Mr.  Snavely,  Chairman;  Miss  Covington,  Miss  Lawrence,  Miss 
McNeely,  Miss  Perryman. 
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HISTORY 

Salem  College  was  founded  by  the  Moravians  in  1772. 
Under  the  quaint  name  of  Salem  Female  Academy,  this  day 
school  for  daughters  of  the  Salem  community  prospered, 
and  soon  the  addition  of  a  boarding  department  was  neces- 
sary. 

Even  in  the  early  days  of  the  republic,  the  scholarship 
and  careful  discipline  of  the  institution  were  well-known. 
At  the  time  there  was  no  similar  school  any  where  in  the 
South,  and  there  were  only  two  in  the  North.  In  1791  the 
school  was  visited  by  George  Washington,  the  President 
of  the  new  United  States,  who  stayed  for  three  days  at  the 
nearby  Salem  Tavern  and  examined  with  interest  and  re- 
corded in  his  diary  details  of  the  school  and  community  life. 
From  the  beginning  this  was  no  village  school  but  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning  for  young  women,  well-known  for 
its  cultured  teachers  from  Europe  and  America.  After  the 
establishment  of  the  boarding  department  in  1802,  each 
term  brought  many  students  who  in  later  years  became 
leaders  among  the  women  of  the  nation.  Mrs.  James  K. 
Polk,  wife  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  Mrs. 
"Stonewall"  Jackson,  wife  of  the  famed  Confederate  general, 
received  their  education  at  Salem. 

By  1855  the  school  had  grown  in  size  until  there  were 
about  two  hundred  and  sixty  boarders  enrolled.  At  that 
time  Main  Hall,  the  beautiful  and  spacious  central  building 
which  is  still  the  principal  academic  center,  was  built  to 
replace  the  original  building.  During  the  dangerous  days 
of  the  Civil  War  and  the  trying  financial  period  of  the 
Reconstruction  the  school  authorities  were  sorely  taxed 
with  the  problem  of  caring  for  the  overflowing  student 
body.  The  courage,  however,  that  has  kept  this  institution 
open  every  school  day  since  its  founding  in  1772,  sustained 
the  administration  at  this  difficult  time. 

In  the  long  course  of  its  history,  the  old  Salem  Female 
Academy  grew  into  two  modern  educational  establishments, 
Salem  Academy,  an  accredited  college  preparatory  school, 
and  Salem  College,  a  standard  four-year  college.    The  two 
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schools  were  separated  academically  in  1912.  Since  1930 
Salem  Academy  has  occupied  an  entirely  new  and  separate 
plant.  Although  the  charter  of  1866  gave  the  school  the 
right  to  award  degrees,  this  privilege  was  not  exercised 
until  1890.  The  work  offered  through  most  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  however,  was  on  a  college  level,  judged  by 
the  standards  of  that  day. 

Through  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
in  the  first  part  of  the  twentieth  century,  Salem  has  made 
gradual  but  consistent  progress.  The  emphasis,  however, 
has  been  not  on  size,  but  on  a  thorough  modernization  of 
the  plant  and  of  the  curriculum.  The  old  buildings,  though 
retained  and  cherished  for  their  artistic  value,  have  been 
supplemented  for  practical  purposes  by  new  structures.  For 
example,  in  1937  a  beautiful  and  thoroughly  modern  library 
was  constructed.  In  1941,  the  spacious  Hattie  M.  Strong 
Building,  now  under  construction,  will  be  opened  for  use  as 
a  dining  hall. 

The  curriculum  also  has  been  constantly  expanded 
to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  modern  women  whose 
responsibilities  and  sphere  of  activities  have  been  greatly 
enlarged.  In  this  progressive  development,  however,  Salem 
has  preserved  the  best  of  the  past  in  her  cultural  traditions. 
Subjects  stressed  in  the  early  days  are  still  an  important 
part  of  the  curriculum.  Thus  the  music  instruction  of  the 
early  days  has  developed  into  the  Salem  School  of  Music, 
which  now  awards  a  degree  recognized  by  the  National 
Association  of  Schools  of  Music.  Dr.  Howard  E.  Rondthaler, 
who  became  the  twelfth  president  of  the  institution  in 
1909,  has  ably  followed  the  example  of  progress  and  service 
set  by  his  eleven  predecessors. 

Salem  is  a  non-sectarian  institution;  yet,  since  the 
school  was  founded  and  supported  in  the  early  days  by  the 
Elders  of  the  Moravian  Church  in  America,  the  origin  of 
this  group  is  given  here. 

The  Moravian  Church,  or  Unitas  Fratrum,  is  a  pioneer 
Protestant  denomination  founded  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia. 
This  denomination  early  in  its  history  was  well  known  for 
its  earnest  piety,  its  love  of  peace,  and  its  interest  in  educa- 
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tion.  These  qualities  are  well  illustrated  in  the  life  of  the 
great  Moravian  bishop,  John  Amos  Comenius,  who  declined 
the  presidency  of  Harvard  and  remained  in  Europe  to  be- 
come a  pioneer  in  establishing  the  modern  educational  sys- 
tem. After  years  of  persecution  and  exile,  the  Moravians 
found  a  haven,  first  with  Count  Zinzendorf  in  Saxony,  later 
in  America,  particularly  in  Pennsylvania  and  North  Caro- 
lina. By  1766  one  group  of  Moravians  had  settled  on  a  one- 
hundred-thousand-acre  tract  of  land  in  the  middle  of  North 
Carolina  and  had  founded  the  little  community  of  Salem. 
True  to  their  belief  in  education,  the  founding  of  the  school, 
the  Salem  Female  Academy  in  1772,  followed  closely  the 
founding  of  the  church.  This  beautiful  and  historic  church 
is  located  on  land  immediately  joining  the  college  campus. 

The  community  was  distinctly  religious ;  hence  great 
emphasis  was  placed  on  religious  festivals,  particularly  on 
the  Easter  and  Christmas  observances;  and  music  occupied 
an  important  place  in  their  worship.  The  Moravians,  un- 
like many  similar  groups  in  America,  have  maintained  to 
the  present  time  many  of  these  beautiful  customs.  Today 
great  crowds  of  people  from  all  over  the  United  States 
throng  to  Old  Salem,  or  to  what  is  now  the  City  of  Winston- 
Salem,  to  see  these  dignified  and  devout  church  festivals. 

AIM 

The  purpose  of  Salem  College  through  the  many  gen- 
erations since  its  beginning  has  been  the  Christian  educa- 
tion of  young  women.  In  seeking  to  follow  this  ideal,  Salem 
has  endeavored  to  emphasize  the  inner  life  through  sound 
principles,  cooperative  responsibilities,  and  conscientious 
daily  living.  The  College  holds  that  these  principles,  com- 
bined with  diligence  and  high  scholarship,  enrich  student 
experience.  In  college  life  there  is  constant  emphasis  upon 
group  responsibility,  recognition  of  individual  attitudes,  and 
appreciation  of  a  treasured  past,  along  with  an  alert  con- 
sciousness of  the  challenging  present. 
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LOCATION 

Salem  College  is  located  in  Winston-Salem,  a  thriving 
industrial  city  of  eighty  thousand  inhabitants,  in  the  Pied- 
mont section  of  North  Carolina.  The  city  is  within  fifty 
miles  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  and  has  an  elevation  of 
one  thousand  feet.  It  is  equi-distant  from  the  resort  centers 
of  Asheville  and  Pinehurst. 

Winston-Salem  is  an  overnight  train  journey  from  New 
York  City,  and  is  halfway  between  Washington  and  Atlanta. 
Transportation  facilities  include  plane  service  by  the  East- 
ern Air  Lines;  by  two  railway  lines,  the  Southern  and  the 
Norfolk  and  Western ;  and  by  the  main  state  and  interstate 
bus  lines,  the  Atlantic  Greyhound,  the  Pan-American,  and 
the  Piedmont  Coach  Company. 

THE  GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS 

The  campus,  located  in  the  rear  of  the  buildings  and 
therefore  private,  covers  an  area  of  fifty-six  and  one-half 
acres,  divided  equally  between  the  original  forest  covered 
park  area  and  level  meadowland  given  to  athletic  fields. 
A  brook  threads  its  course  through  these  grounds.  The  box- 
wood walks,  the  memorial  bridges,  the  ancient  Washington 
Spring  House,  the  May  Court,  and  many  varieties  of  native 
forest  trees,  some  of  which  are  more  than  a  century  old, 
make  this  campus  historic,  varied,  and  inviting.  On  the 
athletic  fields  are  located  six  tennis  courts,  a  hockey  field, 
an  archery  range,  and  four  holes  of  golf. 

The  original  colonial  buildings  of  Salem  College  and 
Salem  community  are  well-known,  particularly  to  artists 
and  architects,  for  their  quaintness,  sturdiness,  and  beauty. 
The  tiled  roofs,  the  hooded  doorways,  and  the  subdued 
colors  of  the  old  brick  impart,  even  to  the  casual  visitor,  an 
extraordinary  sense  of  restfulness  and  give  point  to  the 
actual  meaning  of  the  word  Salem — peace.  The  total  plant 
consists  of  eighteen  buildings,  seven  of  which  face  the  public 
square  of  Old  Salem,  with  the  others  located  in  the  rear  on 
the  private  campus.     The  many  new  structures  have  been 
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designed  carefully  by  architects  to  perpetuate  the  archi- 
tectural beauty  of  the  old  buildings,  and  a  special  kind  of 
hand-made  brick  has  been  used  in  their  construction.  These 
buildings  in  the  order  of  their  erection  are  as  follows : 

Culver  Hall. — Erected  in  1785,  and  known  now  and  in  its 
earlier  history  as  The  Sisters'  House,  this  building  is  a  note- 
worthy and  sturdy  example  of  pioneer  brick  and  tile  con- 
struction. Architecturally  and  artistically  this  structure 
with  its  dormer  windows  commands  respect  and  is  the 
delight  of  artists  and  architects.  This  building  is  used  in 
part  for  faculty  and  in  part  for  student  apartments. 

South  Hall. — This  brick  structure  of  four  stories  was 
begun  in  1802,  and  includes  classrooms,  social  and  study 
rooms,  the  Art  Department,  to  which  an  entire  floor  is  given, 
and  the  necessary  offices  and  rooms  for  the  off-campus 
students. 

The  Office  Building. — On  Salem  Square  this  quaint  and 
well-proportioned  colonial  building,  erected  in  1810,  accom- 
modates the  Administration  Offices,  Treasurer's  Office, 
and  the  Bookstore,  with  conference  rooms  for  trustees, 
for  publications,  and  for  records  on  the  second  floor.  This 
building  was  restored  in  1936  to  its  earliest  beauty  and 
dignity  by  the  generosity  of  a  trustee  and  her  late  husband. 

Main  Hall. — This  well-known  central  building  dates 
from  1855.  It  is  four  stories  in  height,  one  hundred  feet 
in  length,  with  its  stately  Doric  Portico  facing  Salem  Square. 
This  structure,  which  replaced  the  first  school  building, 
houses  classrooms,  offices,  reception  rooms,  and  on  one  entire 
floor  the  laboratories  and  workshops  of  the  Home  Economics 
Department. 

Old  Chapel. — Adjoining  Main  Hall  is  this  useful  brick 
building  three  stories  in  height,  ninety  feet  in  length, 
and  dating  from  1856.  The  upper  floor  in  1939  was  con- 
verted to  a  use  approximating  its  originally  intended  pur- 
pose. It  is  now  a  small  auditorium  for  public  and  semi- 
public  occasions,  and,  with  its  modern  stage,  serves  the 
needs  of  the  play  production  classes  and  dramatic  organiza- 
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tions.  The  main  floor,  a  dining  room  before  the  opening  of 
the  Hattie  M.  Strong  Building  in  1941,  will  be  remodeled 
for  appropriate  uses. 

President's  Residence. — This  spacious  house,  erected 
in  1888  and  used  for  various  purposes,  was  rebuilt  in  1924 
through  the  benefaction  of  a  trustee  and  his  daughter,  and 
serves  both  the  private  and  semi-public  functions  appro- 
priate to  its  designation. 

Park  Hall. — This  building  was  constructed  in  1890. 
The  entire  three  floors  and  basement  of  this  structure  are 
devoted  to  the  work  of  the  Science  Department.  Here  are 
located  offices,  lecture  rooms,  weighing  rooms,  an  air-con- 
ditioned micro-weighing  room,  stock  rooms,  and  labora- 
tories for  chemistry,  biology,  physics,  geography,  and  bac- 
teriology. These  laboratories  are  well-equipped  and  have 
modern  laboratory  conveniences.  An  experimental  weather 
station  with  standard  equipment  is  maintained.  The  third 
floor  has  a  completely  equipped  modern  darkroom,  and  a 
natural  history  museum.  The  shop  and  general  storage 
room  are  conveniently  located  in  the  basement. 

Society  Hall  and  Lehman  Hall. — These  two  structures, 
immediately  adjoining  the  Alice  Clewell  Building,  are  small 
dormitories  built  in  1892. 

Alumnae  Memorial  Hall. — The  cornerstone  of  this 
building,  erected  to  the  memory  and  honor  of  alumnae 
and  former  faculty,  was  laid  in  1902,  to  celebrate  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  boarding 
department.  The  building  is  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
Music  Department.  On  the  main  floor  is  found  the  Assem- 
bly Hall  in  which  morning  chapel  service  is  held  as  well  as 
concert,  lecture,  and  all  public  occasions,  including  com- 
mencement. This  hall,  with  balcony  and  stage,  seats  ap- 
proximately eight  hundred  persons.  Here  is  located  the 
Fogle  Memorial  Organ,  a  large  three-manual  instrument 
adequate  for  concerts,  recitals,  and  religious  services.  On 
the  second  and  third  floors  of  Memorial  Hall,  reached  by 
elevator  and  stair  service,  are  located  the  thirty  studios, 
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recitation  rooms,  and  practice  rooms  constituting  the  in- 
structional equipment  of  the  School  of  Music. 

The  Alice  Clewell  Building. — The  construction  of  this 
modern  fireproof  dormitory  in  1922  initiated  an  extensive 
building  program  which  has  continued  to  the  present.  This 
building  has  approximately  seventy  student  rooms,  in  addi- 
tion to  parlors  and  reception  rooms,  Dean's  offices,  and 
various  recreation  rooms.  A  large  number  of  alumnae, 
students  and  local  citizens  contributed  to  the  building  fund. 
The  building  is  a  memorial  to  Alice  Clewell,  wife  of  Dr. 
John  R.  Clewell,  who  was  president  of  Salem  College  from 
1888  to  1909. 

The  Dr.  Henry  T.  Bahnson  Memorial  Infirmary. — This 
structure,  erected  in  1925  on  the  southeastern  portion  of  the 
campus,  is  a  thoroughly  equipped,  modern,  fireproof  build- 
ing, including  wards,  diet  kitchens,  nurses'  rooms,  con- 
valescent room,  consultation  room,  and  sun  parlor.  This 
building  is  a  memorial  to  many  years  of  faithful  service  as 
college  physician,  by  the  late  Dr.  Henry  T.  Bahnson,  a  life- 
time resident  of  this  community. 

The  Lizora  Fortune  Hanes  Home  Management  House. 

— This  building  was  erected  in  1930  by  Alumna  Katharine 
Hanes  in  memory  of  her  mother,  and  is  dedicated  to  the 
interests  of  Home  Economics.  It  is  in  general  a  replica  of 
the  ancient  Vogler  residence  adjoining  Salem  Square,  and 
careful  attention  has  been  given  to  reproducing  the  archi- 
tectural traditions  of  the  Salem  of  a  century  and  one-half 
ago.  The  twelve  rooms  furnished  in  colonial  style  are  de- 
voted to  practice  housekeeping  under  the  direction  of  the 
Home  Economics  Department. 

The  Louisa  Wilson  Bitting  Memorial  Dormitory. — This 
recent  addition  to  the  college  plant,  built  in  1930,  is  the  gift 
of  Mrs.  William  N.  Reynolds  in  memory  of  her  mother,  who 
was  a  devoted  alumna  of  Salem.  The  building,  an  archi- 
tectural replica  of  the  early  Salem  type  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  occupies  a  commanding  position  in  the  upper  cam- 
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pus,  and  is  used  exclusively  as  a  dormitory  and  social  center 
for  the  seniors. 

Library. — The  Library,  erected  in  1937,  is  four  stories 
in  height,  a  thoroughly  modern,  fireproof,  and  well-equipped 
building.  The  spacious  reading  room,  several  seminar  and 
study  rooms,  and  the  browsing  room  with  its  informal  home- 
like atmosphere,  give  ample  opportunity  for  reference  work 
and  for  supplementary  and  recreational  reading.  The  four 
stack  levels  provide  space  for  75,000  volumes.  Open  stacks 
give  students  direct  access  to  all  books,  as  well  as  to  numer- 
ous current  and  bound  periodicals.  The  library  is  a  deposi- 
tory for  United  States  Government  documents. 

The  Gymnasium. — This  well-appointed  building,  com- 
pleted early  in  1937,  immediately  adjoins  the  athletic  field. 
Of  brick  construction,  it  houses  a  full-sized  basketball  floor, 
shower  and  dressing  room  space  for  all  physical  educa- 
tion activities,  with  ample  seating  facilities  for  spectators. 
The  building  represents  the  magnificent  gift  of  certain 
anonymous  friends  of  the  institution. 

Corrin  Hall. — This  building,  the  college  refectory,  was 
completed  in  1941,  and  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Henry  Alvah 
Strong.  This  structure  is  central  to  the  campus  and  is 
fully  in  architectural  harmony  with  the  Salem  type.  The 
main  dining  room  will  seat  450  persons,  and  the  club  dining 
room  200  persons.  The  pantries,  kitchens,  refrigeration, 
storage,  and  all  other  facilities  are  planned  with  the  skilled 
supervision  of  engineers  for  the  utmost  efficiency.  The  din- 
ing room  furnishings  and  equipment  meet  the  demands  of 
beauty  and  the  most  modern  requirements.  This  stately 
and  beautiful  gift  to  the  Salem  College  campus  marks  an 
epoch  in  Salem's  long  history. 

The  Hattie  Strong  Residence. — This  building,  to  be  com- 
pleted in  the  Spring  of  1942,  is  a  second  gift  of  Mrs.  Henry 
Alvah  Strong.  The  main  floor  is  an  apartment  designed 
as  a  residence  for  the  donor.  The  building,  architecturally 
in  the  Salem  tradition,  is  a  modern  dormitory  to  accom- 
modate thirty-six  students,  with  adequate  recreation  room. 
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THE  ENDOWMENT 

The  General  Endowment  now  totals  $448,878.18.  In 
addition  to  the  income  from  this  amount,  the  College  also 
receives  approximately  $5,000  each  year  from  other  sources. 
This  five  thousand  dollars  "Living  Endowment  Fund,"  rep- 
resenting annual  gifts  from  a  large  number  of  interested 
friends  and  alumnae,  is  an  increasingly  important  contri- 
bution to  the  development  of  the  college. 

The  General  Endowment  includes  more  than  $100,000 
from  the  General  Education  Board  of  New  York  City,  $25,- 
000  from  the  late  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  and  the  remainder 
from  more  than  three  thousand  friends  and  alumnae  of 
Salem  College.  This  endowment  fund  is  restricted  to  the 
development  of  the  College,  and  must  be  preserved  inviolate. 

The  endowment  includes  the  following  special  funds : 

The  Lehman  Chair  of  Literature. 

The  Shaffner  Chair  of  Mathematics. 

An  anonymous  scholarship,   founded  by  a  former  student. 

The  Bethania  Scholarship,  founded  by  the  Bethania  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  Lousia  P.  Bitting  Scholarship,  founded  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  N. 
Reynolds. 

The  Lizetta  Brietz  Scholarship,  founded  by  relatives. 

The  Rebecca  Marks  Brown  Scholarship,  founded  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  T.  Brown. 

A  business  scholarship,  founded  by  students  and  friends. 

The  Mrs.  J.  C.  Buxton  Scholarship. 

The  Centennial  Scholarship,  founded  by  the  Alumnae  Association. 

The  John  H.  Clewell  Scholarship,  founded  by  certain  Moravian 
congregations. 

The  Fogle  Memorial  Organ  Scholarship,  founded  by  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Fogle,  Mr.  Fred  A.  Fogle,  Mr.  Herbert  Pfhol  and  Col.  F.  H. 
Fries,   in  memory  of  Mr.   C.   H.   Fogle. 

The  Mrs.  L.  M.  Fries  Scholarship,  founded  by  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  Mrs.  L.  M.  Fries. 

The  Marguerite  Fries  Scholarship,  founded  by  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Fries, 
in  memory  of  her  daughter. 

The  Rosa  Mickey  Fries  Vocal  Scholarship,  founded  by  Mr.  H.  E. 
Fries. 

The  Mary  Lizora  Fortune  Hanes  Scholarship,  founded  by  Mr.  P.  H. 
Hanes. 

The  Mrs.  Stonewall  Jackson  Scholarship. 
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The  James  T.  Lineback  Scholarship,  founded  by  certain  Moravian 

Sunday  Schools. 
The  Louise  Fund,  founded  by  Col.  F.  H.  Fries. 
The   Eldred    Mallory    Maillander    Memorial    Fund,    founded    by    Mr. 

William  Maillander. 
The  Kyle  Pace  Scholarship,  founded  by  Miss  Kyle  Pace. 
The  Charles   B.   Pfohl   Memorial  Scholarship,   founded   by  Mr.   and 

Mrs.  Herbert  Pfohl. 
The  Jennie  Richardson  Shaffner  Scholarship,  founded  by  Mr.  W.  F. 

Shaffner. 
The  H.  A.  Shirley  Scholarship. 
The   Helen   G.   Shore   Scholarship  Fund,   founded  by  Mr.   and   Mrs. 

Robert  Shore. 
The  Gertrude  Siewers  Scholarship. 
The  Thomas  Pinkney  Sims  and  L.  A.  Sims  Scholarship,  founded  by 

Mr.  Thomas  Pinkney  Sims  and  Mr.  L.  A.  Sims. 
The  Sims  Nemebt  Scholarship,  founded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Pinkney  Sims. 
The  Ellen  Starbuck  Scholarship. 
The  Mary  Louise  Strowd  Scholarship,  founded  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Strowd 

in  memory  of  his  daughter. 
The  Sarah  A.  Vogler  Scholarship,  founded  by  Mr.   and  Mrs.   Clar- 
ence Linebach. 
The  Alumnae  Association,   Atlanta   Branch,  Loan   Fund. 
The   American    Association    of    University    Women,    Winston-Salem 

Branch,  Loan  Fund. 
The  Mrs.  Amando  Belo  Loan  Fund. 
The  Class  of  1916  Loan  Fund. 
The  Class  of  1922  Loan  Fund. 
The  Class  of  1924  Loan  Fund. 
The  Class  of  1940  Loan  Fund. 

The  D.  A.  R.,  General  Joseph  Winston  Chapter,  Loan  Fund. 
The   Dunwreath   Loan   Fund. 
The   Juanita   Helm   Floyd   Loan   Fund,   established   by   the   French 

Club. 
The  Nancy  Hankins  Loan  Fund,  established  by  the  Class  of  1920. 
The  Mrs.  J.  H.  Jarratt  Loan  Fund. 
The   Maggie   McDowell    Loan    Fund,    established    by   her    daughter, 

Miss  Louise  Siler. 
The  Masonic  Order  Student  Loan  Fund. 
The  Nan  Norfieet  Loan  Fund. 
The   Philocalian   Book   Club   Loan   Fund. 
The  U.  D.  C.  Loan  Fund. 
The  Sarah  A.  Vest  Loan  Fund. 

The  Library  Fund,  established  by  the  Class  of  1919. 
The  Music  Library  Fund. 
The    Carrie    Bahnson    Memorial    Scholarship,    founded    by    Mr.    and 

Mrs.  James  A.  Gray. 
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Individuals  desiring  full  information  regarding  scholar- 
ships and  loans  should  address  the  Chairman  of  the  Scholar- 
ship Committee,  Salem  College,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  Schol- 
arship applications  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  committee 
not  later  than  April  first.  Students  holding  scholarships 
may  be  called  upon  to  perform  certain  extra-curricular 
duties  on  the  campus. 

COMMUNITY  LIFE 

There  are  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  students  at 
Salem  College,  of  whom  two  hundred  live  on  the  campus  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  are  local,  or  non-resident,  students. 
Eighteen  states  and  several  foreign  countries  are  repre- 
sented in  the  student  body,  this  year. 

The  faculty  and  staff  number  approximately  fifty  mem- 
bers. 

Community  interests  are  varied  and  offer  opportuni- 
ties for  intellectual  stimulation,  for  development  of  indi- 
vidual responsibility,  and  for  the  cultivation  of  social  rela- 
tionships, thus  making  a  definite  contribution  toward  a 
well-rounded  college  existence. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  Student  Self-Government  Association  includes  in 
its  membership  all  students  of  the  College.  The  purpose  of 
this  organization  is  "to  develop  self-control  and  loyalty  in 
the  students,  to  instill  in  them  the  highest  principles  of 
honor  and  self-development,  and  to  enforce  such  regulations 
as  do  not  fall  exclusively  under  the  province  of  the  adminis- 
stration."  The  Honor  System  prevails  and  is  carried  out  in 
the  enforcement  of  academic  and  social  regulations.  Each 
student,  as  a  member  of  the  Association,  assumes  the  re- 
sponsibility of  governing  herself  and  the  duty  of  approach- 
ing a  fellow  student  in  a  spirit  of  helpfulness  against  the 
violation  of  any  Student  Government  regulation.  The  gen- 
eral legislative  powers  to  direct  student  activities  are  vested 
in  the  Student  Council,  which  is  composed  of  representa- 
tives from  the  four  classes  chosen  from  the  resident  and  the 
non-resident  groups.    A  Faculty  Advisory  Committee  acts 
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in  cooperation  with  the  Student  Council.  It  is  understood 
that  the  charge  "conduct  not  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  Salem  College"  is  a  sufficient  statement  of  grounds  for 
disciplinary  action. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  is  one  of 

the  most  influential  organizations  on  the  campus  and  seeks 
to  emphasize  the  spiritual  life  of  the  students.  It  provides 
opportunities  for  community  service  and  stimulates  the 
social  life  of  the  college. 

The  Athletic  Association  in  conjunction  with  the  De- 
partment of  Physical  Education  directs  a  program  of  sports 
and  general  recreational  activities.  This  program  is  suffi- 
ciently varied  to  permit  students  to  choose  between  many 
minor  sports  or  the  more  highly  competitive  major  sports. 

In  the  fall  special  emphasis  is  placed  on  soccer  and 
hockey;  in  the  winter,  on  basketball  and  volleyball;  in  the 
spring,  on  baseball  and  track.  Sports  popular  throughout  the 
year  are  hiking,  archery,  horseback  riding,  and  golf.  During 
the  fall  and  spring,  tennis  and  swimming  attract  a  great 
many  students.  Each  student  provides  her  equipment  for 
golf,  tennis  and  riding. 

Extensive  intramural  contests  encourage  keen  but 
friendly  competition.  The  classification  scheme  is  centered 
around  inter-class  and  inter-organization  tournaments.  Com- 
petition for  loving  cups  that  have  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  college  for  many  years  adds  zest  to  the  rivalry  in 
some  of  the  sports.  Suitable  trophies  are  awarded  to  out- 
standing individuals.  The  point  system,  which  provides  for 
the  winning  of  monograms,  stars,  and  sweaters,  is  followed. 

The  Pierrette  Players  is  the  name  of  the  Salem  College 
dramatic  group,  a  club  organized  for  the  study  and  presen- 
tation of  plays.  Two  public  performances  are  given  during 
the  year  and  plays  are  read  and  discussed  at  the  monthly 
meetings.  Membership,  based  upon  dramatic  ability,  is 
limited  to  twenty-five  students. 

All  first  year  students  interested  in  dramatics  are 
invited  to  belong  to  the  Freshman  Dramatic  Club.  During 
the  year  several  one-act  plays  are  presented,  giving  oppor- 
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tunity  for  each  member  in  this  organization  to  appear  in 
at  least  one  role.  Students  who  distinguish  themselves  in 
this  organization  are  invited  to  join  the  Pierrette  Players 
in  their  second  year  in  college. 

There  are  in  addition  a  number  of  student  organizations 
and  departmental  clubs  such  as  Le  Cercle  Francais,  Der 
Deutsche  Verein,  Alpha  Iota  Pi,  the  International  Relations 
Club,  the  Mathematics  Club,  the  Katharine  Jane  Hanes 
Home  Economics  Club,  Future  Teachers  of  America,  the 
I.  R.  S.,  the  Order  of  the  Scorpion  (honorary),  and  the 
May  Day  Committee. 

The  Choral  Ensemble  and  the  Orchestra  are  important 
student  organizations,  whose  activities  are  mentioned  under 
the  work  of  the  School  of  Music. 

There  are  three  student  publications :  The  Salemite,  the 
college  newspaper,  issued  once  a  week ;  Sights  and  Insights, 
an  annual  publication  by  the  senior  class ;  The  Student  Hand- 
book, published  by  the  Student  Self-Government  Association 
and  presented  to  all  students. 

LECTURES,    CONCERTS   AND   PLAYS 
1941-1942 

Charles  Morgan:  "The  Values  of  Imagination  and  Reason." 

Paul  Green:  "History  and  Imagination." 

Harry  Flannery:  "Berlin  Report,  Uncensored." 

Robert  L.  Millikan:  "Science  and  War." 

John  M.  Brown:  "Broadway  in  Review." 

Luboshutz  and  NemenofT,  Pianists. 

Ruth  Draper,  Diseuse. 

Salzedo  Concert  Ensemble. 

Lily  Pons,  Soprano. 

Cleveland  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Salem  College  Orchestra. 

Salem  College  Choral  Ensemble. 

Pierette  Players  Presentation:  "Stage  Door." 

Freshman  Dramatic  Club  Presentation:  "Poor  Henry." 

May  Day  Pageant. 
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PERSONNEL 

The  personnel  work  is  carried  on  through  the  Dean  of 
Residence  in  cooperation  with  all  other  departments  of  the 
College.  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  help  the  student  in 
gaining  a  better  knowledge  of  herself,  in  adjusting  herself 
to  the  college  environment,  in  unifying  her  purposes  and 
activities,  and  in  making  a  wise  choice  of  her  field  of  service 
after  graduation.  With  this  in  view,  the  personnel  staff 
collects  and  records  information  of  a  biographical,  social, 
educational,  and  psychological  nature  about  each  student. 

Interviews  are  held  with  all  students  upon  arrival  and 
afterwards  as  occasions  arise,  or  as  often  as  the  student 
feels  the  need  of  such  help  as  the  staff  is  prepared  to  give. 
Group  and  individual  conferences  along  vocational  lines  are 
held  from  time  to  time. 

FACULTY  ADVISERS 

Every  student,  upon  entering  college,  is  assigned  a 
faculty  adviser,  whom  she  should  consult  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  her  studies,  college  life,  or  other  matters  about 
which  she  may  wish  to  have  advice. 

In  the  division  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  all  freshmen  are 
under  the  direction  of  a  Faculty  Adviser  of  Freshmen,  who 
aids  them  in  making  adjustments  to  academic  problems. 
Sophomores  are  assigned  to  advisers  in  the  department  in 
which  they  expect  to  major.  The  head  of  each  department 
acts  as  adviser  for  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  selected 
a  subject  in  that  department. 

All  students  in  the  School  of  Music  have  faculty  ad- 
visers appointed  from  the  music  faculty. 

ADMISSION 

Application  for  Admission 

Each  candidate  for  admission  should  file  with  the 
Registrar  the  following  data: 

1.  A  formal  application  for  admission.  Blanks  for  this 
purpose  will  be  furnished  by  the  Registrar  upon  request. 
The  application  should  be  accompanied  by  a  registration  fee 
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of  $10.00.  This  is  credited  on  the  account  when  the  student 
enters.  Because  rooms  are  assigned  to  admitted  candidates 
in  order  of  registration,  there  is  an  advantage  in  applying 
early. 

2.  Preliminary  certificates.  A  preliminary  certificate 
of  the  applicant's  academic  record  should  accompany  the 
formal  application.  If  satisfactory  to  the  Admissions  Com- 
mittee, the  student  is  notified  at  once  of  provisional  accep- 
tance. A  complete  certificate  should  be  submitted  imme- 
diately following  graduation  and  the  applicant  will  be 
notified  of  the  final  decision  of  the  committee  as  soon  as 
possible  after  receiving  the  complete  certificate  of  the  high 
school  work. 

3.  Recommendation  from  the  school  principal.  Space 
for  this  recommendation  is  provided  in  the  application  blank. 

4.  References.  The  applicant  should  give  several  refer- 
ences, preferably  alumnae  of  the  college,  to  whom  the 
Registrar  may  write  for  additional  information  concerning 
the  applicant. 

Methods  of  Admission 

The  certificates  of  secondary  schools  and  colleges  that 
are  accredited  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  or  by  other  regional  accrediting  agencies 
will  be  received  in  lieu  of  entrance  examinations.  Students 
may  also  be  admitted  by  submitting  certificates  from  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Those  who  are  not 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Admissions  because  the 
schools  from  which  they  come  are  not  accredited  or  because 
they  have  not  maintained  a  sufficiently  high  average  in  their 
studies  in  accredited  schools  may  apply  for  entrance  by 
examination.  Such  an  applicant  should  write  to  the  Regis- 
trar for  information  concerning  entrance  examinations. 

Students  just  graduated  from  high  school  are  not  ad- 
mitted as  special  students  except  by  vote  of  Admissions 
Committee.  The  privilege  of  special  admission  may  be 
granted  to  persons  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over  who 
give  evidence  of  seriousness  of  purpose  and  ability  to  profit 
by  college  opportunities. 
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Admission  to  Advanced  Standing  from 
Accredited  Institutions 

Students  who  have  completed  creditably  work  at  rec- 
ognized colleges  may  be  admitted  without  examination  to 
the  standing  for  which  their  previous  training  seems  to 
qualify  them.  Each  person  applying  for  admission  under 
this  provision  is  required  to  forward  to  Salem  College  (1)  an 
official  statement  of  her  academic  record,  including  entrance 
credits;  (2)  an  honorable  dismissal  from  the  college  pre- 
viously attended;  (3)  a  catalogue  of  that  college  in  which 
every  course  with  which  she  is  credited  must  be  indicated. 

A  transfer  student  lacking  a  course  required  at  Salem 
College  may  apply  to  the  Committee  on  Points  for  her  class 
standing,  if  she  has  passed  the  courses  required  at  the 
institution  she  has  attended. 

Transfers  applying  for  entrance  to  Salem  College  must 
have  an  average  grade  of  C  on  previous  work. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing  from 
Non-Accredited  Institutions 

Wherever  practicable,  students  transferring  from  non- 
accredited  institutions  to  Salem  College  shall  be  required 
to  take  advanced  courses  in  all  subjects  for  which  credit 
is  desired.  In  these  continuation  courses,  the  credit  shall 
be  tentative  for  one  semester. 

In  non-continuation  courses  credit  will  be  granted  only 
after  the  student  has  satisfactorily  passed  an  examination, 
unless  the  Admissions  Committee  waives  the  requirement. 

Credit  for  courses  not  offered  in  the  curriculum  of 
Salem  College  cannot  be  transferred  from  non-accredited 
institutions  except  with  the  approval  of  the  Admissions 
Committee. 
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DETAILS  OF  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

I.  Candidates  for  the  B.A.  Degree  Must  Offer  for  Admis- 
sion 

Units 

English  4 

Algebra - 1  y2 

Geometry    1 

History   1 

Language    (ancient  or   modern) 2 

Elective  subjects  to  complete  a  total  of  15  units 5% 

N.   B. — Credit  will  not  be  given  for  less  than   two  units   of 
any  foreign  language. 

Subjects  Accepted  for  Entrance  as  Electives 

History  Domestic  Science 

German  Art 

French  Religion 

Spanish  Music 

Latin  Physics 

Solid  Geometry  Biology 

Chemistry  General  Science   (with 

Economics  laboratory) 

Sociology  Commercial   Subjects 

Civics  (2  units) 
Trigonometry 

II.  Candidates  for  the  B.S.  Degree  Must  Offer  for  Ad- 
mission 

Units 

English  4 

Algebra  1  % 

Geometry    1 

History   1 

Science   (General  Biology,  Chemistry  or  physics) 1 

Language    (ancient   or   modern) 2 

♦Elective  subjects  to  complete  a  total  of  15  units 4% 

III.  Candidates  for  B.Mus.  Degree  Must  Offer  for  Admission 

A.  English   - 4 

Mathematics  2 

Language  (ancient  or  modern) 2 

History    or    Science 2 

♦Elective  subjects  to  complete  a  total  of  15  units 5 


*   See  "subjects  accepted  for  entrance  as  electives"  above. 
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B.  Sufficient  musical  preparation  to  cover  entrance  to  fresh- 
man music  requirements.  The  following  outlines  will  indi- 
cate the  extent  of  the  work  which  must  be  covered: 

1.  Candidates  majoring  in  Piano  or  Organ  must  offer  for 
admission  the  following  work  in  Piano  (or  its  equiva- 
lent): 

(a)  Foundation  work  in  technique,  including  scale 
preparation.  Mrs.  Crosby  Adams,  Very  First  Les- 
sons. Berold  Studies.  Book  I.  Diller-Quaile,  First 
Solo   Book,   or  Kinscella,   First  Steps. 

(b)  Major  scales.  Mrs.  Crosby  Adams,  Graded  Studies, 
Book  I.  Kohler,  Op.  157.  Berens,  Op.  79,  or  Czerny- 
Germer  Book  I  begun.  Easiest  selections  from  Bach. 
Easy  movements  from  Sonatinas. 

(c)  Minor  scales.  Arpeggii  begun.  Major  scales  rhythms. 
Bach's  Little  Preludes  begun.  Czerny-Germer  Book 
I  continued.    Heller,  Op.   47,  Sonatinas. 

(d)  Minor  scales  in  rhythms.  Arpeggii  continued,  Bach's 
Little  Preludes  concluded.  Czerny,  Op.  299.  Czerny, 
Op.  553.    Easiest  Haydn  Sonatas. 

2.  Candidates  majoring  in  Violin  must  offer  for  admis- 
sion the  following  (or  its  equivalent): 

(a)  Elementary  exercises.  Major  and  minor  scales,  one 
octave  Eichberg  Exercises. 

(b)  The  slide,  trill,  major  and  minor  scales  two  oc- 
taves, second  and  third  positions,  easy  double  stops. 
Eichberg.     Gruenberg  Scales,   part  II. 

(c)  Major  and  minor  scales,  trill,  vibrato.  Eichberg. 
Orchestra. 

3.  Candidates  majoring  in  Voice  are  admitted  only  on 
examination  by  the  head  of  the  Voice  Department.  It 
is  expected  that  they  will  have  finished  the  require- 
ments for  entrance  to  the  piano  course.  Should  a  stu- 
dent be  deficient  in  piano,  she  will  be  required  to  study 
piano  until  this  deficiency  is  removed. 
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EXPENSES  FOR  THE  YEAR 

Resident  Students,  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science, 
or  Secretarial  Courses 

Residence $465.00 

Tuition  285.00 


$750.00 
The  above  charges  are  payable  in  the  following  manner: 
First  semester: 
Registration  fee,  due  with  application  for 

admission.  This  fee  is  not  refundable $  10.00 

Room  reservation  fee,  due  August  first „ 50.00 

Balance,  due  on  registration  day. 315.00 

$375.00 
Second  semester: 
Registration  day $375.00 

Resident  Students,  Bachelor  of  Music 

Residence $465.00 

Tuition,  Bachelor  of  Music  Course 200.00 

Tuition,  Applied  Music $100.00  to     200.00 


$765.00  to  $865.00 

Tuition  in  Applied  Music  Courses  Per  Year 

Piano,  including  use  of  piano  for  practice: 

With  the  Dean $150.00 

With  other  teachers 100.00 

Organ : 

With  the  Dean $140.00 

With  other  teachers 80.00 

Use  of  memorial  organ  for  practice 50.00 

Use  of  practice  organ 25.00 

Voice,  including  use  of  piano  for  practice: 

With  the  Director $150.00 

With  other  teachers 130.00 

Violin,  including  use  of  piano  for  practice $120.00 

Harp,  including  use  of  harp  for  practice 120.00 
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Orchestral  Instrument  Class  Instruction,  including 

use  of  instrument  for  practice 50.00 

These  charges  are  payable  in  installments,  similar  to  the 
payments  for  the  other  courses  described  above. 

Non-Resident  Students 

The  tuition  charges  are  the  same  as  for  the  resident 
students,  and  entitle  the  students  to  the  same  privileges  in 
the  use  of  the  gymnasium,  library,  lounge  rooms,  and  in 
class  instruction.  The  following  charges  are  quoted  for  the 
year,  and  are  payable  by  the  semester;  one-half  of  the  total 
charge  falls  due  on  registration  day  of  the  first  semester, 
and  the  remainder  on  second  semester  registration  day. 

Tuition,  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of 

Science,  or  Secretarial  Course $285.00 

Tuition,  Bachelor  of  Music  Course 200.00 

Tuition,  Applied  Music $100.00  to     200.00 

Additional  Fees 

Science  Laboratory  Breakage  Deposit,  per  semester. ...$  5.00 
Home  Management  House  Fee,  non-resident 

students,  per  year 50.00 

Diploma  Fee,  before  graduation 5.00 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Salem  College. 

The  residence  charge  includes  room,  board,  laundry,  and 
ordinary  infirmary  care,  attendance  of  the  trained  nurse  'in 
charge,  and  such  medicines  (non-prescription)  as  are  fur- 
nished by  the  nurse  in  the  infirmary.  Prescriptions  are 
charged  at  actual  cost.  Doctors'  bedside  visits  are  charged 
at  the  rate  of  $1.00  per  visit.  Special  examinations  are 
charged  for  at  laboratory  cost.  Cases  requiring  the  care 
of  an  additional  trained  nurse  are  charged  at  the  actual 
cost  of  the  services  rendered.  Special  diet,  when  ordered, 
will  be  charged  extra. 

If  there  should  be  a  considerable  increase  in  the  price  of 
commodities  during  the  year,  the  Colleges  reserves  the  right 
to  make  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  charges  for  the  sec- 
ond semester. 
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Spending  money  may  be  deposited  with  the  Treasurer 
of  the  College  for  safety.  The  facilities  of  the  Treasurer's 
office  are  available  to  students. 

All  students  should  anticipate  an  expenditure  of  $25.00 
to  $50.00  per  year  for  books.  Freshmen  also  have  a  payment 
of  $7.50  for  a  gymnasium  suit. 

The  Student  Government  Association  collects  on  regis- 
tration day  the  student  budget,  which  covers  class  dues, 
purchase  of  the  annual,  price  of  the  lecture  ticket,  and  other 
student  expenses.  The  budget  for  freshmen  and  secretarial 
students  is  $15.00. 

DEGREES 

The  Trustees  and  Faculty  of  Salem  College  confer  the 
following  degrees: 

Bachelor  of  Arts 
Bachelor  of  Science 
Bachelor  of  Music 

Candidates  for  these  degrees  are  required  to  present 
one  hundred  twenty-six  semester  hours  of  work.  Certain 
courses  are  required,  as  listed  below,  and  others  are  elected 
by  groups  or  by  subjects.  The  elective  subjects  depend 
largely  on  the  student's  choice  of  a  major  and  a  minor  field 
of  study.  This  major  and  minor  must  be  selected  by  the 
student  before  the  close  of  the  freshman  year. 

The  selection  of  the  major  subject  is  the  most  impor- 
tant choice  which  the  student  is  called  upon  to  make.  This 
question  should  be  kept  in  mind  from  the  beginning  of  the 
college  course.  The  work  of  the  earlier  years  should  be 
so  distributed  that  the  student  may  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  various  fields  of  study,  and  may  choose  wisely  sub- 
jects to  supplement  her  major  field. 

REQUIREMENTS 

BACHELOR   OP  ARTS 

Candidates  for  the  B.A.  degree  may  choose  a  major  in 
the  following  subjects:  Biology,  Chemistry,  Sociology  and 
Economics,  Education  and  Psychology  (for  students  major- 
ing in  elementary  education  only),  English,  History,  Latin, 
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Mathematics,  French,  German,  Spanish.  The  major  con- 
sists of  twenty-four  semester  hours,  at  least  twelve  of  which 
shall  be  elected  in  the  junior  and  senior  years. 

Candidates  may  choose  a  minor  in  any  one  of  the  sub- 
jects listed  for  a  major.  The  minor,  which  consists  of 
eighteen  semester  hours,  must  be  approved  by  the  head  of 
the  department  in  which  the  student  expects  to  major. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  basic  requirements 
for  the  B.A.  degree: 

Semester  Hours 

Biology,    Chemistry,    Physics 6 

English   12 

History   6 

Hygiene    3 

Latin  or  Mathematics 6 

Modern   Language 6    or   12 

Physical   Education 6 

Religion    6 

Total 51    or   57 

In  addition  to  the  above  requirements,  students  shall 
elect  six  hours  from  two  of  the  following  groups,  making 
a  total  of  twelve  hours : 

Group  1     Language  and  Literature. 

Group  2  History,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Economics 
and  Sociology. 

Group  3     Mathematics  and  Science. 

Group  4     Art,  Home  Economics,  and  Music. 

The  remaining  work  required  for  graduation  is  elected 
according  to  the  major  and  minor  fields  of  study. 

Applied  Music  and  Art  may  not  be  taken  concurrently. 

Not  more  than  twelve  hours  of  special  methods  in 
Education  will  be  counted  toward  the  B.A.  degree. 

No  credit  is  given  toward  the  B.A.  degree  for  a  begin- 
ning language,  unless  it  is  followed  by  a  second  year  of  the 
same  language,  except  in  the  case  of  Greek  and  Latin.  One 
year  of  a  modern  language  fulfills  the  requirement,  if  it  is 
based  on  two  entrance  units  of  the  same  language. 
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Requirements  by  Year 

Freshman   Year:  Semester  Hours 

English  Composition 6 

Biology,    Chemistry   or    Physics 6 

History   6 

Latin  or  Mathematics 6 

Modern   Language 6 

Physical  Education 2 

Total 32 

A  student  wishing  to  elect  a  subject  not  included  in  the  fresh- 
man requirements  may  defer  one  subject  (other  than  English  com- 
position and  physical  education)  until  the  sophomore  year.  Elec- 
tives  open  to  freshmen  are:  American  economic  history,  art  history 
and  appreciation,  harmony,  hygiene,  religion,  a  second  language, 
a  second  science,  and,  if  not  taken  to  fulfill  the  requirement,  Latin 
or  mathematics. 

Sophomore  Year:  Semester  Hours 

Religion    3 

English   Literature 6 

Hygiene    3 

Modern  Language    (if  not  completed) 6 

Physical  Education 2 

Electives  12 

Total 32 

All  required  work  except  religion,  English  literature  and 
physical  education  should  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  sopho- 
more year.  A  student  expecting  to  major  or  minor  in  English 
should  elect  an  additional  English  course  in  the  sophomore  year. 

Junior  Year:  Semester  Hours 

Religion    3 

Major    6 

Minor    6 

Physical  Education 2 

Electives  15 

Total 32 

Senior  Year:  Semester  Hours 

Major    6 

Minor    (if  not   complete) 12 

Electives  12 

Total 30 
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BACHELOR   OF   SCIENCE 

The  degree  of  B.S.  is  conferred  for  work  in  home  eco- 
nomics, in  pure  science,  and  in  medical  technology. 

Home  Economics 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  conferred  at  the  com- 
pletion of  four  years  of  work  in  home  economics  with  any 
one  of  the  following  majors: 

1.  A  major  in  nutrition  and  dietetics  with  a  minor  in 
science,  preparatory  for  entrance  into  a  training  school  for 
dietitians  approved  by  the  American  Dietetic  Association. 

2.  A  major  in  home  economics  education  and  a  minor 
in  science,  preparatory  for  the  teaching  of  home  economics 
in  the  secondary  schools. 

3.  A  major  in  home  economics  and  a  minor  in  science, 
with  the  privilege  of  using  all  free  electives  in  any  depart- 
ment of  the  college. 

The  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Home  Economics  are  designed  for  those  students  who 
desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  positions  as  dietitians, 
home  demonstration  agents,  commercial  demonstrators,  in- 
terior decorators,  costume  designers,  home  economists,  or 
research  workers  in  foods  and  textiles. 

The  following  subjects  are  required  of  all  home  economics 
majors: 

Semester  Hours 

Home  Economics 33 

Chemistry  13 

Biology 6 

Physics 2 

English   12 

Modern   Language 6 

Psychology 3 

Social  Sciences 9 

History 6 

Religion 6 

Physical   Education 6 

Electives     24 

Total 126 
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The  following  subjects  are  required  of  all  home  eco- 
nomics students  desiring  the  North  Carolina  State  class 
"A"  Teacher's  certificate: 

Bacteriology  301;  Physiology  105;  Home  Nursing 
and  Child  Development  105;  Advanced  Clothing  204;  Eco- 
nomics of  the  Family  and  Family  Relationships  214 ;  Mate- 
rials and  Methods  in  the  Teaching  of  Home  Economics  235 ; 
Child  Psychology  104;  Educational  Psychology  110;  Princi- 
ples of  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools  222 ;  Observation  and 
Directed  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  Schools  330 ;  and  three 
more  semester  hours  of  education. 

Required  of  all  home  economics  students  preparing  for 
further  study  as  dietitians: 

Educational  Psychology  110;  Institution  Food  Study 
and  Marketing  207;  Institution  Organization  and  Adminis- 
tration 208;  Quantity  Foods  and  Cookery  209;  Advanced 
Foods  and  Cookery  216;  Advanced  Nutrition  301;  Diet 
Therapy  302;  Bacteriology  301;  and  Physiology  105. 

Requirements  by  Year 

Freshman  Year  Semester  Hours 

Clothing    1    3 

Clothing    2    3 

Biology    1-2 6 

English    1-2    6 

History   6 

Modern  Language 6 

Physical   Education    1-2 2 

Total 32 

Sophomore  Year:  Semester  Hours 

Art  History  and  Appreciation  101 3 

Foods  and  Cookery  102 3 

Inorganic    Chemistry    1-2 6 

English    103,    104 6 

Psychology   101   3 

Religion    10    3 

Physical    Education    101-102 2 

Electives  6 

Total 32 
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Junior   Year:  Semester  Hours 

Foods  and  Nutrition   201 3 

Organic    Chemistry    101 3 

Physiological  Chemistry   204 4 

Economics   101-102   6 

Physical    Education    201-202 2 

Home    Economics    Electives 9 

Electives  5 

Total 3  2 


Senior  Year:  Semester  Hours 

Household  Management    303 3 

Physics    302    2 

Sociology 3 

Religion    3 

Advanced  Nutrition  301 3 

Diet  Therapy   302 3 

Electives 13 

Total 30 


Pure  Science 

The  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence in  Pure  Science  are  designed  for  those  students  who 
desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  positions  as  bacteriologists, 
hospital  technicians,  public  health  workers,  and  laboratory 
technicians.  They  afford  pre-medical  training  and  prepara- 
tion for  advanced  work  in  chemistry  and  biology,  as  well  as 
training  for  the  teaching  of  scientific  subjects  in  secondary 
schools. 

Students  who  require  four  hours  credit  in  any  science 
course  for  admission  to  a  technical  or  professional  school 
may  register  for  the  additional  hour  after  filing  the  name 
and  requirements  of  the  school  with  the  head  of  the  science 
department. 
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The  following  are  the  requirements  for  the  degree  B.S. 
in  Pure  Science: 

Science  majors: 

Semester  Hours 

Biology  15 

Chemistry  15 

Physics   6 

Physiology   and    Hygiene 6 

Mathematics  6 

English 12 

German 12 

Psychology  3 

Religion    6 

Physical  Education 6 

Electives  39 

Total 126 

Science  students  not  preparing  to  teach  scientific  sub- 
jects in  secondary  schools: 

(a)  Biology  majors:  The  subjects  listed  above  as  re- 
quired of  all  science  majors;  Biology  103-104;  Biology  202. 

(b)  Chemistry  majors:  The  subjects  listed  above  as 
required  of  all  science  majors;  Chemistry  102;  Chemistry 
201-202  or  Chemistry  205,  206. 

Students  who  intend  to  do  graduate  work  in  chemistry 
should  elect  Mathematics  101,  201  and  202. 

Science  students  desiring  the  North  Carolina  State 
class  "A"  teacher's  certificate: 

The  subjects  listed  above  as  required  of  all  science 
majors;  the  subjects  listed  above  as  required  of  a  biology 
major  or  a  chemistry  major;  eighteen  credit  hours  in  psy- 
chology and  education,  including:  Psychology  110,  Educa- 
tion 201,  Education  222,  Education  330,  Geography  201, 
Materials  and  Methods  in  the  teaching  of  Biology,  Chemistry 
or  Science. 
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Requirements  by  Year 

Freshman  Year:  Semester  Hours 

English    1-2    6 

German    1-2    6 

Physics  1-2  6 

Chemistry   1-2    6 

Mathematics    1-2    6 

Physical   Education    1-2 2 

Total 32 

Sophomore  Year:  Semester  Hours 

German    101-102    6 

Chemistry    103,    104 6 

Biology    1-2    6 

Psychology   101    3 

Religion    10    3 

Hygiene  10  3 

Physical   Education    101-102 2 

Electives  3 

Total 32 

Junior  Year:  Semester  Hours 

Biology    101-102    6 

Chemistry  101   3 

Major    3    or   6 

Physiology    101    3 

English    103,    104 6 

Physical    Education    201-202 2 

Electives  12    or  9 

Total 3  5 

Senior  Year:  Semester  Hours 

Biology   301    3 

Major    3    or   6 

Religion    3 

Electives  21    or   18 

Total 30 
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Medical  Technology 

This  course  makes  it  possible  for  the  student  to  receive 
a  bachelor's  degree  in  science,  which  qualifies  her  to  take 
the  examination  for  medical  technologist. 

The  course  is  given  through  the  affiliation  of  Salem 
College  with  the  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine  of  Wake 
Forest  College.  The  first  three  years  are  spent  at  Salem 
College;  the  remaining  fourteen  months  are  spent  at  the 
Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine  and  allied  hospitals  in 
Winston-Salem.  The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Medical 
Technology  is  conferred  by  Salem  College  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year. 

A  student  electing  the  course  in  medical  technology 
should  possess  an  aptitude  for  scientific  studies.  The  num- 
ber of  students  who  may  complete  the  course  is  limited  by 
the  opportunities  for  practical  training  in  the  fourth  year. 
Only  those  students  who  have  shown  special  aptitude  and 
are  high  in  scholastic  standing  will  be  allowed  to  register 
for  the  junior  year  of  this  work. 

It  is  strongly  urged  that  the  candidates  take  courses 
in  typewriting  and  stenography  before  the  close  of  their 
junior  year.  These  courses,  which  may  be  taken  in  high 
school  or  in  summer  school,  do  not  carry  credit  toward  the 
degree. 

The  tuition  charge  for  the  fourth  year  of  work,  at  the 
Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine,  is  $65.00;  books  and 
uniforms  are  additional.  Students  must  make  personal 
arrangements  for  living  accommodations  during  that  period. 

The  following  are  the  requirements  for  the  degree 
B.S.  in  Medical  Technology : 

Freshman  Year:  Semester  Hours 

General  Chemistry  1-2 6 

General   Biology    1-2 6 

Mathematics   1-2    6 

German   or   French 6 

English   Composition    1-2 6 

Physical   Education    1-2 2 

Total 32 
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One  year  of  German  or  French  fulfills  the  language 
requirement,  if  it  is  based  on  two  entrance  units  in  the 
same  language.  Students  who  do  not  present  two  entrance 
units  in  German  or  French  must  take  twelve  semester  hours 
in  either  of  those  languages  in  college. 

Sophomore  Year:  Semester  Hours 

English  Literature   103-104 6 

Religion    10    3 

Hygiene    10    3 

Zoology  103-104   (Comparative  Anatomy) 6 

Qualitative  Analysis    103 3 

Quantitative  Analysis   104 3 

Psychology   101   3 

Physical   Education    101-102 2 

Elective     3 

Total 32 

Junior   Year:  Semester  Hours 

Bacteriology   301   3 

Organic    Chemistry    101 4 

Physiological  Chemistry  204 4 

Microscopic  Technique   202 3 

Physics    1-2    6 

Physiology    101    3 

Religion    3 

Physical   Education    201-202 2 

Electives  4 

Total 32 

Senior  Year: 

Bacteriological  Technique  Histopathology 

Basal  Metabolism  Immunology 

Biochemical    Technique  Parasitology 

Electrocardiography  Serology 

Hematology  Urinalysis 
Histology 

Total  credit:    30   semester  hours. 

The  senior  year  subjects,  above,  which  are  taken  at  the  Bow- 
man Gray  School  of  Medicine,  require  fourteen  months,  beginning 
in  June. 
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Pre-Nursing 

In  affiliation  with  the  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medi- 
cine of  Wake  Forest  College,  located  in  Winston-Salem, 
Salem  College  offers  the  two  years  of  college  work  required 
for  entrance  to  a  collegiate  school  of  nursing. 

The  courses  recommended  to  meet  the  requirement  are : 

Freshman  Year:  Semester  Hours 

English   Composition    1-2 6 

General  Chemistry   1-2 8 

General  Biology  1-2    (including  four 

hours    of    Zoology) 7 

German   or  French 6 

Hygiene    10    3 

Physical   Education    1-2 2 

Total 32 

One  year  of  German  or  French  fulfills  the  language 
requirement,  if  it  is  based  on  two  entrance  units  in  the 
same  language.  Students  who  do  not  present  two  entrance 
units  in  German  or  French  must  take  twelve  semester  hours 
in  either  of  those  languages  in  college. 

Sophomore  Year:  Semester  Hours 

Psychology   101    3 

Religion    10    3 

Physics    1-2    8 

Economics  101-102   6 

Physical    Education    101-102 2 

Electives  12 

Total 34 

Students  planning  to  enter  schools  of  nursing  other 
than  the  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine  should  obtain 
the  specific  requirements  of  those  schools  and  present  them 
to  the  head  of  the  department  of  science  in  order  that  their 
course  at  Salem  College  may  be  planned  according  to  these 
stated  requirements. 
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BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC 

Major  in  Applied  Music 

This  degree,  whether  in  piano,  organ,  voice,  violin  or 
harp,  is  awarded  for  the  successful  completion  of  the  entire 
work  as  specified  in  the  curriculum  of  the  School  of  Music. 

It  should  be  carefully  noted  that  no  guarantee  is  held 
forth  that  the  student,  in  the  given  number  of  years,  can 
obtain  the  degree.  The  instruction  in  technique  is  indi- 
vidual instruction;  hence  the  time  spent  upon  a  given  task 
depends  upon  the  proficiency  of  the  student.  The  number 
of  years  stated  is,  therefore,  a  minimum  approximation 
only. 

In  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  voice  majors 
are  required  to  take  six  years  of  modern  language.  This 
work  will  be  selected  from  courses  in  French,  German,  or 
Italian,  the  selection  of  the  language  being  determined  by 
the  head  of  the  voice  department  or  the  dean  of  the  School 
of  Music,  with  reference  to  the  student's  background  and 
demands  for  development. 

In  the  sophomore  year,  the  elective  is  to  be  chosen  from 
one  of  the  following  departments:  Classical  Languages, 
Education  and  Psychology,  English,  History,  Mathematics, 
Modern  Languages,  Philosophy,  Science,  Art  (History  and 
Appreciation),  Religion,  Sociology  and  Economics. 

Students  in  all  four  years  who,  for  unavoidable  reasons, 
are  prevented  from  taking  the  course  in  choral  interpreta- 
tion and  literature  must  show  an  additional  credit  of  two 
semester  hours  each  year  in  applied  music. 

Requirements  by  Year 

Freshman  Year:  Semester  Hours 

Applied   Music   8 

Ear    Training    1-2 3 

Harmony  3-4    6 

English    1-2    6 

Modern   Language  6 

Choral  Interpretation  and  Literature 2 

Physical  Education  2 

Total 33 
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Sophomore  Year:  Semester  Hours 

Applied    Music,    continued 8 

Ear  Training  101-102 3 

Harmony   103-104   6 

English  or  Modern  Language 6 

Choral  Interpretation  and  Literature 2 

Physical  Education 2 

Elective 6 

Total 33 


Junior  Year:  Semester  Hours 

Applied    Music,    continued 8 

Form   and  Analysis   203-204 4 

Counterpoint  205-206   6 

History  and  Appreciation  of  Music  207,   208 6 

Methods  213-214  or  217-218 3 

Choral  Interpretation  and  Literature 2 

Physical  Education 2 

Total 31 


Senior  Year:  Semester  Hours 

Applied    Music,    continued 10 

Recital    2 

Composition    303-304    4 

Orchestration    305-306    4 

Conducting   211-212    2 

Methods  215-216,  221-222,  or  321-322 3 

Choral  Interpretation  and  Literature 2 

Elective 2 

Total 29 


Major  in  Public  School  Music 

In  this  course,  the  freshman  year  consists  of  the  same 
work  as  that  required  of  a  major  in  applied  music. 

Sophomores  must  take  Psychology  101  and  110 ;  other- 
wise their  course  is  identical  with  that  of  a  major  in  applied 
music. 
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Junior  Year:  Semester  Hours 

Applied   Music    4 

Form   and   Analysis    203-204 4 

Counterpoint  205-206   6 

History  and  Appreciation  of  Music  207,  208 6 

Methods  223-224  4 

Observation  and  Directed  Teaching  210 iy2 

Choral  Interpretation  and  Literature 2 

Physical   Education 2 


Total 2  9  Yi 


Senior  Year:  Semester  Hours 

Applied   Music   4 

Composition    303-304    4 

Orchestration    305-306    4 

Conducting    211-212    2 

Education  222   3 

Elective  in  Education  or  Psychology 3 

Methods    225    2 

Observation  and   Directed  Teaching iy2 

Choral  Interpretation  and  Literature 2 

Elective  5 

Total S0y2 


The  following  requirements  in  applied  music  will  be 
met  by  students  in  the  public  school  music  course: 

The  total  number  of  credit  hours  in  applied  music 
(piano,  organ,  voice,  violin  or  orchestral  instrument)  will 
be  at  least  twenty-four  semester  hours. 

Each  student  must  emphasize  one  subject,  which  is 
called  the  "principal  applied  subject."  This  will  ordinarily 
be  pursued  to  the  extent  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  semester 
hours  credit,  with  achievement  equal  to  that  outlined  for 
the  first  two  years  of  the  regular  course  for  majors  in 
applied  music. 

A  "secondary  applied  subject"  will  be  chosen  which 
will  ordinarily  be  pursued  to  the  extent  of  from  four  to  eight 
semester  hours  credit. 
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All  students  will  be  required  to  complete  class  work 
in  orchestral  instruments  to  the  extent  of  three  semester 
hours  credit. 

Reference  may  be  made  to  the  courses  of  instruction 
in  applied  music  for  specific  attainments  in  principal  and 
secondary  applied  subjects. 

The  selection  of  principal  and  secondary  applied  music 
subjects  should  be  approved  by  the  head  of  the  School  of 
Music. 
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ACADEMIC  REQUIREMENTS 

In  order  to  qualify  for  graduation,  a  student  must  com- 
plete a  total  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  semester  hours, 
of  which  at  least  sixty  must  be  passed  with  merit  grades. 
A  "merit  grade"  means  a  grade  of  A,  B  or  C.  Six  of  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  hours  are  in  physical  education. 

Students  who  enter  as  seniors  must  complete  a  full 
year's  work  in  residence  at  Salem  College  in  order  to  qualify 
for  graduation. 

Students  must  carry  a  minimum  of  fifteen  credit  hours 
of  work  each  semester. 

Freshmen  shall  carry  the  required  number  of  fifteen 
hours  of  academic  work,  plus  physical  education,  each 
semester.  Freshmen  planning  to  enter  medical  school  may 
take  seventeen  hours,  plus  physical  education. 

Sophomores  and  juniors  may  carry  an  extra  course, 
making  a  total  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  semester  hours  each 
semester,  plus  physical  education,  provided  they  have 
passed  all  their  work  in  the  preceding  semester. 

Seniors  may  carry  an  extra  course,  making  a  total  of 
eighteen  or  nineteen  semester  hours  each  semester,  plus 
physical  education.  However,  they  may  not  carry  more 
than  fifteen  hours  and  hold  a  major  office  in  any  college 
organization  unless  they  have  made  an  average  of  C  in  the 
previous  semester. 

No  student  may  take  more  than  nine  semester  hours 
in  any  one  subject  in  any  semester. 

Exceptional  cases  will  be  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  Points.    The  decisions  of  this  committee  shall  be  final. 

GRADES 

Salem  College  uses  the  following  system  of  grading: 

A — Exceptional  E — Conditional 

B — Good  I — Incomplete,  grade  deferred 

C — Average  F — Failure 

D — Passing 
The  passing  grade  is  D.    A   "merit  grade"   means  a 
grade  of  C  or  above. 
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CLASSIFICATION   OP  STUDENTS 

The  class  standing  of  a  student  is  determined  by  the 
number  of  semester  hours  of  work  completed. 

Classification  in  the  Fall  Semester 

Sophomore  class:  The  removal  of  all  entrance  conditions, 
and  the  completion  of  twenty-four  semester  hours,  at  least 
seven  of  which  are  of  merit  grade. 

Junior  class:  The  completion  of  all  except  six  semester 
hours  of  freshman  required  work,  and  the  completion  of 
fifty-six  semester  hours,  at  least  twenty  of  which  are  of 
merit  grade. 

Senior  class :  The  completion  of  all  freshman  and  sophomore 
required  work,  except  religion  and  one  year  of  physical  edu- 
cation, and  the  completion  of  ninety  semester  hours,  at 
least  forty  of  which  are  of  merit  grade. 

Reclassification  Within  the  College  Year 

Reclassification  within  the  college  year  is  possible  only 
by  action  of  the  Committee  on  Points.  A  student  desiring 
reclassification  should  present  her  request  to  her  adviser  in 
the  first  week  of  the  semester,  but  the  request  can  be  con- 
sidered only  if  she  has  completed  fifteen  semester  hours  in 
addition  to  the  minimum  number  of  hours  required  for 
classification  in  the  fall  semester;  that  is: 

Sophomore  class :  The  removal  of  all  entrance  conditions,  and 
the  completion  of  thirty-nine  semester  hours,  at  least  thir- 
teen of  which  are  of  merit  grade. 

Junior  class:  The  completion  of  all  except  six  semester 
hours  of  freshman  required  work,  and  the  completion  of 
seventy-one  semester  hours,  at  least  thirty  of  which  are  of 
merit  grade. 

Senior  class :  The  completion  of  all  freshman  and  sophomore 
required  work,  and  the  completion  of  one  hundred  and  five 
semester  hours,  at  least  forty-six  of  which  are  of  merit 
grade. 
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HONORS 

A  student  who  has  maintained  an  unusually  high  stand- 
ard of  scholarship  for  her  four  college  years  is  awarded,  by 
a  vote  of  the  faculty,  College  Honors,  and  receives  her  degree 
cum  laude. 

Any  student  maintaining,  for  one  year,  a  high  standard 
of  scholarship  is  awarded  Class  Honors  by  a  vote  of  the 
faculty. 

The  names  of  students  who  receive  honors  are  an- 
nounced at  Commencement  of  each  year,  and  are  perma- 
nently recorded  in  the  publications  of  the  college,  including 
the  annual  catalogue. 

REGISTRATION 

All  students  are  required  to  register  at  the  appointed 
time.  A  student  who  fails  to  register  on  time  is  subject  to 
a  penalty  imposed  by  a  faculty  committee,  and  is  charged  a 
fee  of  $2.00  for  late  registration,  unless  she  presents  a 
written  excuse  from  a  physician.  She  should  notify  the 
Registrar  in  advance  by  letter  or  telegram,  and  after  her 
return  present  the  reason  for  her  delay. 

Students  report  first  to  the  Treasurer's  Office,  where 
all  financial  affairs  are  arranged.  A  receipt  is  furnished 
them  for  presentation  at  the  place  of  registration,  where 
they  are  registered  and  given  their  matriculation  cards. 
They  then  meet  their  faculty  adviser  for  the  arranging  of 
their  schedules. 

CHANGE   OF  REGISTRATION 

A  student  desiring  to  drop  a  subject  once  taken  up,  or 
to  take  up  a  new  subject  after  the  registration  card  has  been 
filed,  must  secure  an  application  blank  from  the  Registrar. 

All  changes  of  program  must  be  approved  by  the 
adviser.  Changes  of  program,  with  the  exception  of  intra- 
departmental  changes,  will  be  permitted  only  in  the  first 
week  of  each  semester.  In  cases  of  extreme  emergency,  a 
course  may  be  dropped  by  permission  of  the  Committee  on 
Points,  on  recommendation  of  the  adviser.  In  cases  arising 
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before  advisers  have  been  assigned,  the  approval  of  the 
Registrar  shall  be  considered  as  the  equivalent  of  the  ap- 
proval of  the  adviser.  Until  action  is  taken  upon  the  appli- 
cation, a  student  must  attend  courses  originally  named  in 
her  program. 

No  student  may  receive  credit  for  any  course  for  which 
she  has  not  officially  registered  and  presented  to  the  in- 
structor a  card  of  admission  from  the  Registrar. 

No  credit  will  be  given  for  correspondence  work. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Two  examination  periods  are  held  every  year,  one  in 
January,  and  the  other  the  last  week  in  May.  In  1942,  the 
mid-year  examinations  begin  on  Friday,  January  twenty- 
third,  and  the  final  examinations  begin  on  Wednesday,  May 
twentieth.  A  "reading  day"  before  each  examination  period 
is  reserved  for  independent  study  and  review. 

ABSENCE  FROM  EXAMINATIONS 

A  student  absent  from  an  examination  must  explain 
her  absence  to  the  Registrar  before  returning  to  class.  If 
the  reason  for  the  absence  is  satisfactory,  the  student  will 
be  given  another  opportunity  for  an  examination.  Such 
examination  will  be  given  early  in  the  following  semester. 

CONDITIONS  AND  FAILURE 

Semester  Courses 

Reexaminations  for  all  semester  courses  may  be  given 
within  the  first  week  of  the  following  semester. 

A  fee  of  two  dollars  is  charged  for  each  reexamination. 
All  reexamination  grades  are  averaged  with  the  semester 
grade,  and  are  counted  as  one-third  of  the  final  grade. 
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Year  Courses 

A  student  incurring  a  deficiency  in  the  first  semester 
of  a  year  course  may  remove  that  condition  by  making  a 
grade  sufficiently  high  in  the  second  semester  to  raise  her 
average  for  the  year  to  a  passing  grade. 

A  senior  incurring  a  deficiency  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
reexamination  not  later  than  one  week  after  the  regular 
examination  period. 

A  student  incurring  a  deficiency  in  the  second  semester 
of  a  year  course,  even  though  she  has  passed  the  first  semes- 
ter, shall  be  required  to  take  a  reexamination  in  the  fall  to 
remove  the  condition. 

A  student  passing  the  second  semester  of  a  year  course, 
but  not  making  a  grade  sufficiently  high  to  raise  her  average 
for  the  year  to  a  passing  grade,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  re- 
examination on  the  work  of  the  first  semester  in  the  fall. 
If  she  fails  to  pass  the  reexamination,  she  shall  be  required 
to  repeat  the  first  semester. 

A  student  incurring  deficiencies  in  both  semesters  shall 
be  considered  as  having  failed  the  course. 

If  a  student  fails  to  remove  a  condition  on  a  course  by 
the  time  fixed,  she  is  regarded  as  having  failed  in  that 
course,  unless  permission  is  granted  by  the  Registrar  for 
an  extension  of  time.  If  the  course  is  required,  she  must 
repeat  it ;  if  it  is  elective,  she  must  either  repeat  it  or  sub- 
stitute another  course. 

A  grade  of  "F"  indicates  that  no  credit  can  be  allowed 
unless  the  whole  course  is  repeated  satisfactorily.  If  the 
course  is  required,  it  is  to  be  repeated ;  if  the  course  is  elec- 
tive, it  may  be  repeated  or  another  course  may  be  substi- 
tuted. 

A  grade  of  "I"  indicates  that  certain  work  remains  to  be 
completed  before  any  grade  can  be  given  for  the  course; 
or  that  the  student  has  been  unavoidably  absent  from  the 
regular  examination  in  the  course,  and  cannot  receive  a 
grade  until  she  has  taken  this  examination. 
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EXCLUSION   FROM  COLLEGE 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  college  to  extend  every  possible 
encouragement  to  students  in  their  work,  and  to  deal  in  fair- 
ness and  sympathy  with  all  who  are  unable  to  meet,  satis- 
factorily, the  demands  of  its  standards.  It  is  clearly  recog- 
nized that  there  are  many  who  require  time  for  the  read- 
justments of  college  life.  The  first  year  is  necessarily  a  time 
of  testing  the  student's  capabilities.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  would  seem  unfair  to  the  standards  of  the  college,  to  the 
student  herself,  and  to  her  parents  to  permit  the  student 
to  remain  in  college  after  her  inability  to  meet  the  minimum 
college  requirements  had  been  clearly  demonstrated.  There- 
fore, the  following  ruling  has  been  adopted  by  the  faculty : 

A  student  who  passes  less  than  eight  semester  hours  in 
a  semester  receives  a  warning.  Freshmen  who  pass  less 
than  sixteen  semester  hours  in  a  college  year  with  a  grade 
of  D,  and  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors  who  pass  less 
than  eighteen  semester  hours  in  a  college  year  with  a  grade 
of  D,  automatically  exclude  themselves  from  college,  unless 
special  exception  is  made  by  the  faculty. 

Students  who  have  a  grade  of  D  in  a  major  part  of  their 
work  shall  be  placed  upon  probation,  and  shall  be  under 
surveillance  until  such  time  as  their  attitude  and  scholastic 
standing  seem  in  keeping  with  the  standards  of  this  insti- 
tution. 

STATEMENT  OF  CREDITS 

One  full  statement  of  courses  and  credit  recorded  for 
each  student  registered  at  Salem  College  will  be  furnished 
without  charge.  Additional  transcripts  will  be  made  only 
upon  receipt  of  a  fee  of  one  dollar  ($1)  to  cover  the  clerical 
expense  involved. 

CREDIT  FOR   SUMMER  SCHOOL  WORK 

Not  more  than  six  semester  hours  of  college  credit 
will  be  granted  for  work  done  in  any  one  summer  school 
of  six  weeks  duration.  Certificates  from  the  summer  school 
must  be  presented  before  credit  will  be  given.  Before  enroll- 
ing in  a  summer  school  course,  approval  of  the  head  of  the 
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department  concerned  at  Salem  College,  and  of  the  faculty 
adviser,  must  be  obtained.  The  right  to  examine  a  student 
on  the  work  pursued  at  summer  school  is  reserved. 

A  maximum  of  two  semester-hours  credit  will  be  allowed 
for  any  six  weeks  summer  school  course  taken  five  or  six 
hours  weekly. 

Seniors  who  need  only  six  semester  hours  for  gradu- 
ation may  complete  this  requirement  in  summer  school. 


THE   HONOR  SYSTEM 

The  honor  system  shall  prevail  in  classrooms  in  daily 
lectures,  recitations,  quizzes,  examinations,  laboratory  work, 
and  in  outside  work  where  special  individual  work  is  re- 
quired. 

CLASS   ATTENDANCE 

Students  are  expected  to  attend  classes  regularly  and 
promptly.  All  regulations  concerning  attendance  are  made 
by  the  faculty,  and  directed  by  the  faculty  committee  on 
Class  Attendance.  In  general,  the  academic  record  of  each 
student  determines  the  number  of  permitted  absences,  or 
cuts,  which  may  occur.  Excuses  for  illness  or  emergency 
are  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  office  of  the  Dean. 

Cuts  for  seniors,  juniors,  and  sophomores 

The  academic  record  of  any  one  semester  determines 
the  number  of  cuts  for  the  following  semester.  These  cuts 
are  apportioned  and  limited  as  follows: 

A+ 16  Cuts  C+ 10  Cuts 


A     15 

A— 14 

B  + 13 

B     12 


C     9 

C— 8 

D+... 7 

D 6 

D— 5 


B— 11 

A  student  whose  average  allows  eleven  or  more  cuts 
may  not  take  more  than  three  cuts  in  any  subject. 
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A  student  whose  average  allows  less  than  eleven  cuts 
may  not  take  more  than  two  cuts  in  any  subject. 

No  cuts  may  be  taken  in  laboratory  work,  in  a  class 
where  a  test  has  been  announced,  in  a  class  where  the  stu- 
dent has  a  special  report  assigned,  or  in  a  class  in  which  the 
last  recorded  grade  is  below  passing. 

Cuts  for  Freshmen 

In  the  first  semester,  all  freshmen  are  entitled  to  three 
cuts,  subject  to  the  following  regulations: 

Not  more  than  one  cut  may  be  taken  in  any  subject. 
No  cut  may  be  taken  in  laboratory  work,  in  a  class 
where  a  test  has  been  announced,  in  a  class  where  the 
student  has  a  special  report  assigned,  or  in  a  class  in 
which  the  last  recorded  grade  is  below  passing. 

In  the  second  semester,  freshmen  follow  the  same  regu- 
lations as  students  in  the  upper  classes. 

Cuts  for  Secretarial  Students 

In  the  first  semester,  secretarial  students  are  entitled 
to  three  cuts,  subject  to  the  same  regulations  that  apply 
to  the  freshmen. 

In  the  second  semester,  secretarial  students  follow  the 
same  regulations  as  students  in  the  upper  classes. 

If  a  secretarial  student  has  earned  the  minimum  of 
one  semester's  credit,  she  may,  in  the  first  semester,  follow 
the  same  regulations  as  students  in  the  upper  classes. 

Illness  or  Emergency 

Excuses  for  absences  on  account  of  illness  or  emer- 
gency shall  be  signed  by  the  Dean  of  Residence,  or  by  the 
Dean  of  Non-Resident  Students.  Within  forty-eight  hours 
after  returning  to  classes,  the  student  must  present  to  the 
Registrar's  office  the  signed  excuse.  In  order  to  make  up 
required  work,  written  permission  from  the  Registrar's 
office  must  be  presented  by  the  student  to  the  faculty  mem- 
ber concerned. 
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Written  Requests 

When  necessary,  students  may  submit  written  requests 
for  absences  to  the  committee  on  Class  Attendance.  Such 
requests  must  reach  the  Registrar's  office,  or  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  before  the  weekly  meeting  on  Wednesday 
morning. 

Tardiness 

A  student  receives  one-half  cut  for  being  tardy,  unless 
she  is  excused  by  the  faculty  member. 

A  student  shall  be  given  one-half  cut  if  she  leaves  be- 
fore the  conclusion  of  a  class.  The  faculty  member  con- 
cerned shall  determine  in  advance  of  the  class  whether  or 
not  the  student  may  leave  early. 

Penalties 

A  student  violating  any  of  the  regulations  for  class 
attendance  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty,  as  her  individual 
case  may  require. 

Excess  absences  or  violations  may  result  in  the  placing 
of  the  student  on  academic  probation. 

A  student  who,  for  any  reason,  is  absent  from  a  course 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  meetings  of  the  class  shall  not  re- 
ceive credit  for  the  course,  unless  permission  is  granted  by 
the  committee  on  Class  Attendance,  upon  recommendation 
of  the  head  of  the  department. 

WITHDRAWALS 

The  College  reserves  the  right  to  request,  at  any  time 
during  their  course,  the  withdrawal  of  students  who  do  not 
maintain  the  required  standard  of  scholarship,  or  who  in  the 
judgment  of  the  college  physician  could  not  remain  without 
danger  to  their  own  health  or  the  health  of  others,  or 
whose  presence  tends  to  lower  the  standard  of  conduct  of 
the  student  body. 
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The  College  reserves  the  right  to  discipline,  suspend, 
or  expel  a  student  for  "conduct  not  in  accord  with  the  spirit 
of  Salem  College." 

A  statement  of  honorable  dismissal  will  be  granted 
to  any  student  in  good  standing  who  may  desire  to  withdraw 
from  the  College. 

Students  withdrawing  from  the  College  are  required 
to  notify  the  Registrar  in  writing. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


Courses  numbered  from  1  through  99  are  primarily 
for  freshmen;  those  numbered  from  100  through  199  are 
primarily  for  sophomores ;  those  numbered  from  200  through 
299  are  primarily  for  juniors  and  seniors;  those  numbered 
from  300  through  399  are  open  to  seniors  only.  Odd  num- 
bered courses  indicate  first  semester  work,  and  even  num- 
bered courses  indicate  second  semester  work.  Courses 
whose  numbers  are  multiples  of  ten  may  be  offered  in  either 
the  first  or  the  second  semester. 

Hyphenated  numbers,  e.g.  1-2,  mean  that  the  courses  of 
the  two  semesters  form  a  unit  and  cannot  be  taken  separ- 
ately. Numbers  separated  by  a  comma,  e.g.  1,  2,  mean  that 
the  course  is  divisible,  and  the  first  half  may  be  taken  separ- 
ately. Admission  to  the  second  half  of  a  divisible  course 
is  granted  only  when  all  the  prerequisites  have  been  met. 

ART 

Mr.  Kenyon 
101,  102.  History  and  Appreciation  of  Art 

A  survey  course  illustrated  with  lantern  slides ;  con- 
ducted with  emphasis  upon  period,  styles,  and  the  great 
personalities  in  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture,  from 
prehistoric  art  to  the  present.  Stress  is  laid  upon  the  cul- 
tural aspect  of  the  course,  at  the  expense  of  technical  ana- 
lyses of  methods  and  procedures.  Previous  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  art,  or  of  practical  art,  is  not  necessary. 

Studio  practice  (two  hours  per  week)  is  required  as 
part  of  class  preparation  for  this  course.  No  skill  or  pre- 
vious training  in  practical  art  is  presupposed.  No  grade  or 
credit  is  given  for  this  portion  of  class  preparation. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Three  hours  credit,  each  semester. 

103,  104.  Studio  Art 

For  students  interested  in  the  actual  practice  of  draw- 
ing.   Consists  of  studies  in  line,  form  and  tone,  in  which 
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structure,  volume,  rhythm  and  balance  are  emphasized. 
Mediums  include  charcoal,  pencil,  pen,  wash,  conte  crayon, 
and  pastel.  Renderings  may  be  made  from  casts,  still  life, 
portrait  models,  and  a  variety  of  subjects. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 

Three  hours  credit,  each  semester,  for  nine  hours  of  studio  work 

per  week.      The   course   may   be  taken   for   two   hours   credit   each 

semester   for   six   hours   of   studio   work,   at   the  discretion   of   the 

instructor. 

203,  204.  Studio  Art 

Renderings  in  charcoal,  pencil,  pen,  wash,  conte  crayon, 
pastel  and  oil,  emphasizing  pictorial  design,  color  theory, 
set  and  limited  palettes,  and  a  variety  of  technical  methods. 
Subject  matter  is  unrestricted:  includes  still  life,  abstrac- 
tions, landscapes,  draped  figures,  portraits,  etc.  Outdoor 
sketching  or  painting  will  be  encouraged  during  seasonable 
weather. 

Prerequisite:  Art  103,  104  or  equivalent. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 

Three  hours  credit,  each  semester,  for  nine  hours  of  studio  work 

per   week.      The  course   may  be  taken   for  two   hours   credit   each 

semester   for   six   hours   of   studio   work,   at   the   discretion   of   the 

instructor. 

207.  Figure  Construction. 

This  course  is  designed  to  develop  proficiency  in  hand- 
ling the  figure  in  any  position,  in  rest  or  in  motion.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  proportions,  anatomy,  and  con- 
struction from  memory. 

One  hour  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  studio  practice  per  week, 
first  semester. 
Two  hours  credit. 

208.  Modern  Art 

Painting,  sculpture  and  architecture,  from  1800  to  the 
present,  considered  historically  and  critically.  Included  are 
analyses  of  the  various  movements  in  Europe  and  America 
known  as  neoclassicism,  romanticism,  realism,  impression- 
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ism,  post-impressionism,  cubism,  futurism,  surrealism, 
regionalism,  the  academic  styles  in  art  and  architecture,  the 
development  of  the  skyscraper,  and  the  "International"  or 
"Functional"  style  in  architecture. 

Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 


Note:  For  courses  in  Costume  Design,  Interior  Decoration, 
and  Industrial  Art,  please  turn  to  page  78,  under  Home 
Economics. 

CLASSICAL  LANGUAGES 

Dr.  Smith  Miss  Hixson 

GREEK 

201-202.  Greek 

A  course  in  beginning  Greek,  including  Greek  grammar 
and  the  reading  of  selections  from  Homer. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 

Six  hours  credit. 

Offered  only  if  five  or  more  students  register  for  the  course. 

LATEX 

1-2.  Elementary  Latin 

A  course  in  beginning  Latin,  designed  to  give  the  stu- 
dent a  fundamental  knowledge  of  forms  and  syntax.  Empha- 
sis is  placed  on  etymological  influences  of  Latin  on  English 
and  modern  languages. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Six  hours  credit. 

3-4.  Ovid  and  Virgil 

This  course  consists  of  the  reading  of  selected  portions 
of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  of  at  least  four  books  of  Virgil's 
^neid,  and  a  thorough  review  of  grammatical  forms  and 
principles,  and  practice  in  writing  of  Latin  prose. 

Prerequisite:  Two  or  three  years  of  high  school  Latin,  or  Latin  1-2. 
Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Six  hours  credit. 
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5.  Cicero 

The  reading  of  Cicero's  De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia, 
and  selections  from  others  of  his  works. 

Three  hours,  first  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

Open  to  students  entering  with  four  units  of  high  school  Latin. 

6.  Horace,  Odes  and  Epodes 

A  study  of  selected  odes  and  epodes  of  Horace,  with 
emphasis  on  the  social  background  of  the  Augustan  era, 
and  a  study  of  Latin  prosody  as  illustrated  by  the  works  of 
Horace. 

Prerequisite:   Latin  5. 

Three  hours,  second  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

10.  Mythology 

A  study  of  the  origins  and  development  of  mythology, 
especially  Greek  and  Roman,  and  the  connection  of  myth- 
ology with  literature. 

Three  hours,  either  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

101.  Plautus  and  Terence 

An  introduction  to  Latin  comedy.  The  reading  of 
Menaechmi,  Mostellaria,  and  Trinummus  of  Plautus  and  of 
the  Phormio  and  Adelphi  of  Terence.  A  comparison  of  the 
two  writers  and  a  study  of  the  life  of  their  time,  with  empha- 
sis on  the  Roman  theatre. 

Prerequisite:  Latin  5  and  Latin  6,  or  equivalent. 
Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

102.  Virgil 

The  reading  of  Virgil's  Eclogues  and  Georgics,  and 
selections  from  Horace's  Satires. 

Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 
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200.  Greek  and  Latin  Literature 

A  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  Greek  and  Latin  litera- 
ture, in  translation. 

Three  hours,  either  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

201.  Roman  Historians 

A  study  of  selections  from  the  works  of  Caesar,  Sallust, 
Livy  and  Tacitus. 

Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

202.  Latin  Poetry 

A  survey  course  in  Latin  poetry. 

Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

203.  Advanced  Latin  Composition 

This  course  presents  a  review  of  Latin  grammar,  the 
translation  of  English  into  Latin,  and  a  study  of  the  style 
and  structure  of  Latin  discourse. 

Required  of  Latin  majors. 
Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

204.  Post-Augustan  Literature 

Representative  works  of  this  era,  including  both  prose 
and  poetry,  are  studied. 

Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

213.  Ancient  Civilizations 

A  course  in  history  which  consists  of  a  study  of  the 
development  of  civilization  from  the  earliest  times  to  about 
the  fifth  century  A.D.    The  emphasis  is  on  the  contributions 
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made  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  along  the  lines  of  social 
life,  politics,  architecture,  sculpture,  literature  and  religion. 

Required  of  Latin  majors. 
Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

237.  Materials  and  Methods  in  the  Teaching  of  Latin 

A  course  for  prospective  teachers  of  Latin  in  secondary 
schools. 

Prerequisite:  Education  222,  and  a  major  or  minor  in  Latin. 
Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

EDUCATION  AND  PSYCHOLOGY 

Dr.  McEwen  Mr.  Owens 

Salem  College  offers  opportunity  for  the  training  of 
teachers  to  qualify  for  the  higher  types  of  certificates  in 
North  Carolina  and  other  states. 

Students  desiring  to  qualify  for  any  form  of  teaching 
certificate  in  any  state  should  arrange  to  confer  with  the 
head  of  the  department  of  education  and  psychology  as 
early  as  possible  after  entering  college.  Requirements 
differ  for  various  types  of  teaching,  and  also  for  different 
states.     Early  planning  may  be  imperative. 

The  courses  at  present  include  complete  provisions  for: 
High  school  teachers  in  all  academic  subjects ; 
Elementary  teachers,  either  for  grade  or  special  sub- 
ject teaching; 

Teachers  of  voice,  piano,  or  public  school  music ; 
Teachers  of  home  economics. 
The  courses  offered  entitle  the  graduate  to  receive  the 
Class  A  teaching  certificate  as  issued  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Courses  are  offered  to  qualify  graduates  for  teaching 
credentials  in  other  states.  Students  desiring  to  pursue 
such  courses  should  confer  with  the  head  of  the  department 
of  education. 
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Salem  College  offers  no  courses  leading  to  the  lower 
classes  of  certificates,  and  students  in  teacher  training  must 
register  as  candidates  for  the  highest  certificates.  All 
courses  include  opportunity  for  extensive  observation  and 
directed  teaching  in  the  city  public  schools  of  Winston- 
Salem. 

EDUCATION 

10.  The  Learning  Process 

A  course  in  college  study  procedures,  intended  primarily 
for  freshmen.  This  course  is  not  included  in  a  major  se- 
quence in  education  and  psychology. 

Three  hours,  either  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

201.  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education 

The  development  of  educational  theory  and  practice 
is  studied.  The  approach  is  through  both  the  philosophy 
of  education  and  the  history  of  education.  This  course  is 
intended  as  an  elective  course  for  students  not  planning  to 
enter  the  teaching  profession,  as  well  as  for  prospective 
teachers.  Seniors  may  be  admitted  with  the  approval  of 
the  department. 

Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

204.  Educational  Measurements 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  elementary  statistical 
procedures ;  the  formulation,  administration  and  use  of 
teacher-made  tests ;  the  administration  and  use  of  stand- 
ardized tests. 

Prerequisite:   Six  semester  hours  of  psychology. 

Three  hours,  second  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

Offered  in  19  42-43  and  alternate  years. 
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206.  Classroom  Management 

A  study  of  the  general  classroom  problems  of  the 
teacher,  including  organization  of  routine  activities,  disci- 
pline, school  records,  marking  and  supervised  study. 

Three  hours,  second  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

Offered  in  1942-43  and  alternate  years. 

211.  Language  Arts  in  the  Elementary  School 

Application  of  principles  derived  from  psychology  and 
research  to  the  field  of  reading  and  language  in  the  elemen- 
tary school. 

Three  hours,  first  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

Offered  in   1941-42  and  alternate  years. 

215.  Arithmetic  and  the  Social  Studies  in  the  Elementary 
School 

A  study  of  the  psychology  of  number,  evaluation  of 
practices  and  materials  in  arithmetic,  organization  of  sub- 
ject matter,  diagnosis  and  remedial  instruction.  The  last 
half  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  materials  and 
methods  of  teaching  the  social  sciences  in  the  first  seven 
grades. 

Three  hours,  first  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

Offered  in  19  42-43  and  alternate  years. 

222.  Principles  of  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  understanding  of  the  basic 
principles  underlying  the  educative  process  in  the  high 
school.  This  course  includes  the  techniques  employed  in 
the  organization  of  teaching  materials  in  different  fields  of 
interests. 

Prerequisite:  Six  semester  hours  in  education  and  psychology. 
Three  hours,  second   semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 
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320.  Observation   and    Directed    Teaching   in    Primary    or 
Intermediate  Grades 

A  minimum  of  sixty  hours  of  observation  and  teaching 
is  required  for  three  semester  hours  of  credit.  Conferences 
and  discussions  are  held  at  stated  periods. 

Three    hours,    second    semester,    or    six    hours,    first    and    second 

semester. 

Three  hours  credit,   or  six  hours  credit. 

Open  to  seniors  approved  by  the  department. 

330.  Observation  and  Directed  Teaching  in  the  Secondary 
Schools 

This  course  requires  a  minimum  of  sixty  hours  in  the 
classroom,  plus  time  for  preparation  and  conferences. 

Three    hours,    second    semester,     or    six    hours,     first    and    second 

semester. 

Three  hours  credit,  or  six  hours  credit. 

Open  to  seniors  approved  by  the  department. 

MATERIALS  AND  METHODS 

The  courses  listed  below,  taught  in  other  departments, 
are  intended  for  prospective  high  school  or  college  teachers 
of  the  various  subjects.  Each  course  receives  credit  as 
education  if  taken  in  the  junior  or  senior  year  by  a  student 
who  also  takes  Psychology  110,  Education  222  and  Educa- 
tion 330  at  some  time  before  graduation. 

All  courses  listed  as  "Methods"  in  the  announcements 
of  the  School  of  Music,  beginning  on  page  108,  are  integral 
in  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Education,  carrying  full 
credit  in  education  and  toward  teacher  certification. 

231.  English 

A  review  of  the  subject  matter  of  high  school  English, 
and  a  discussion  of  methods  of  presentation. 

Refer  to  page  74. 

233.  History 

This  course  affords  thoughtful  consideration  of  the 
place  held  by  the  social  studies  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
modern  school.    The  scientific  studies  in  the  field  are  critic- 
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ally  examined,  and  their  findings  are  carefully  evaluated. 
Learning  procedures  and  teaching  methods  applicable  to 
the  social  studies  are  emphasized. 

Refer  to  page  78. 

235.  Home  Economics 

Refer  to  page   83. 

237.  Latin 

A  course  for  prospective  teachers  of  Latin  in  secondary 
schools. 

Refer  to  page  66. 

239.  Modern  Languages 

A  consideration  of  methods  of  instruction  in  modern 
languages,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  use  of  phonetics 
in  the  teaching  of  French,  lesson  plans,  choice  of  texts,  and 
the  use  of  illustrative  material. 

Refer  to  page  87. 
241.  Mathematics 

Refer  to  page  84. 

245.  General  Sciences 

This  course  deals  with  the  methods  of  presenting  scien- 
tific subjects,  the  conducting  of  laboratory  work,  notebooks, 
the  selection  of  textbooks  and  laboratory  manuals,  science 
reference  library,  and  the  purchase  and  care  of  laboratory 
supplies. 
Refer  to  page  99. 

247.  Biology 

This  course  deals  with  the  most  up-to-date  procedures 
and  materials  used  in  presenting  the  subject  of  biology  in 
secondary  schools. 

Refer  to  page  9  9. 

249.  Chemistry 

This  course  deals  with  the  presentation  of  chemistry 
in  the  secondary  schools. 

Refer  to  page  100. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

101,  102.  Introduction  to  Psychology 

The  elementary  principles  of  psychology  are  studied. 
The  course  includes  lectures,  readings,  reports  and  demon- 
strations. Elementary  laboratory  experiments  are  intro- 
duced in  Psychology  102. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 

Three  hours  credit,  each  semester. 

Juniors  may  be  admitted  with  the  approval  of  the  department. 

104.  Child  Psychology 

A  genetic  treatment  of  mental  and  physical  develop- 
ment from  birth  through  adolescence. 

Prerequisite:  Three  semester  hours  of  psychology. 
Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

110.  Educational  Psychology 

Units  emphasize  an  understanding  of  the  learning 
process  as  it  functions  in  educational  situations. 

Prerequisite:   Three  semester  hours  of  psychology. 

Three  hours,  first  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

Course  is  repeated  in  the  second  semester,  with  same  credit. 

204.  Educational  Measurements 

The  training  in  measurement  of  behavior  and  in  statis- 
tical method  is  essential  for  an  advanced  student  in  psy- 
chology. 

Prerequisite:   Six  semester  hours  of  psychology. 

Three  hours,  second  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

Offered  in   1942-43  and  alternate  years. 

205.  Social  Psychology 

A  study  of  social  attitudes,  ideals,  and  their  develop- 
ment and  function. 

Prerequisite:  Three  semester  hours  of  psychology. 
Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 
Offered  in   1941-42  and  alternate  years. 
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206.  Mental  Hygiene 

A  study  of  the  factors  which  contribute  to  wholesome 
personality  development.  Individual  cases  of  social  malad- 
justments will  be  reported  and  studied. 

Prerequisite:  Three  semester  hours  of  psychology. 
Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

209.  Experimental  Psychology 

A  course  designed  to  demonstrate  by  experiments  some 
of  the  outstanding  problems  and  research  methods  covering 
sensation,  perception,  emotion,  learning  process  and 
thought. 

Prerequisite:  Three  semester  hours  of  psychology. 

Three  hours,  second  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

Offered  in  1942-43  and  alternate  years. 

ENGLISH 

Dr.  Willoughby  Mrs.  Downs 

Miss  Byrd  Miss  Blair 

1-2.  The  Fundamentals  of  Writing 

A  study  of  the  mechanics  of  writing,  good  usage,  and 
the  forms  of  discourse. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Six  hours  credit. 
Required  of  all  freshmen. 

103-104.  English  Literature 

A  survey  of  English  literature  from  Beowulf  to  the 
twentieth  century.  This  course  is  a  prerequisite  for  all 
other  courses  in  English  literature. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 

Six  hours  credit. 

Required  of  all  B.A.  and  B.S.  students. 

201,  202.  Drama 

First  semester:  A  brief  survey  of  English  drama  from 
the  twelfth  century  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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Second  semester:  A  survey  of  British  and  American 
drama  since  1880. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Three  hours  credit,  each  semester. 
Offered  in  1942-43  and  alternate  years. 

203,  204.  Modern  Poetry 

First  semester:  English  poetry  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Second  semester:  British  and  American  poetry  since 
1890. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Three  hours  credit,  each  semester. 
Offered  in  19  42-43  and  alternate  years. 

205,  206.  The  Novel 

First  semester:  The  novel  in  England  and  America  to 
1890. 

Second  semester:  The  novel  in  England  and  America 
since  1890. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Three  hours  credit,  each  semester. 
Offered  in  1941-42  and  alternate  years. 

207-208.  Shakespeare 

A  study  of  the  poems  and  plays  of  Shakespeare. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 

Six  hours  credit. 

Offered  in  19  41-42  and  alternate  years. 

209.  Child  Literature 

A  study  of  the  literature  of  childhood,  and  of  literature 
adaptable  to  use  in  the  elementary  school.  This  course  is 
required  for  an  elementary  teaching  certificate;  it  is  not 
included  in  an  English  major  or  minor. 

Three  hours,  first  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

Offered  in  1942-43  and  alternate  years. 
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213.  American  Literature 

A  study  of  the  outstanding  personalities  and  movements 
of  American  literature,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
nineteenth  century.  This  course  is  required  for  a  teaching 
certificate  in  high  school  English. 

Three  hours,  first  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

Offered  in  1941-42  and  alternate  years. 

215-216.  Modern  Prose 

A  study  of  contemporary  authors  from  the  standpoint 
of  literary  quality  and  technique.   Practice  in  writing. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 

Six  hours  credit. 

Required  of  English  majors. 

217,  218.  Continental  Fiction 

First  semester:  The  prose  fiction  of  Europe  from  the 
second  century  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Second  semester:  Modern  European  fiction. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Three  hours  credit,  each  semester. 
Offered  in  1942-43  and  alternate  years. 

231.  Materials  and  Methods  of  Teaching  English 

A  review  of  the  subject  matter  of  high  school  English 
and  discussion  of  methods  of  presentation. 

Prerequisites:  Education  222  and  a  major  or  minor  in  English. 
Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

301-302.  Continental  Influences  on  English  Literature 

A  review  of  several  periods  of  English  literature  in  the 
light  of  foreign  influences.  This  course  is  open  to  seniors 
and  to  junior  English  majors  having  an  average  of  B. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 

Six  hours  credit. 

Offered  in  1941-42  and  alternate  years. 
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HISTORY 

Dr.  Anscombe  Miss  Hixson 

Mr.  Holder  Miss  Turlington 

Dr.  Smith 

1-2.  General  European  History 

A  survey  of  the  political  and  cultural  history  of  Europe 
since  the  fifteenth  century.  The  principal  objective  is  to 
develop  an  understanding  of  European  politics  of  today.  A 
further  purpose  is  to  relate  political  history  to  the  literature 
and  art  of  each  nation.  This  course  is  required  in  the  fresh- 
man or  sophomore  year  for  the  B.A.  or  for  the  B.S.  degree 
in  home  economics. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Six  hours  credit. 

101-102.  United  States  History 

A  study  of  the  industrial,  social  and  intellectual,  as 
well  as  the  political,  development  of  the  nation.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  growth  of  national  consciousness.  The  first 
semester's  work  extends  to  about  the  year  1850.  In  the 
second  semester,  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  development  of 
industry  and  of  urban  society,  and  upon  the  extension  of 
American  interests  in  world  commerce  and  diplomacy.  This 
course  is  required  of  history  majors,  and  is  also  open  to 
juniors  and  seniors. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Six  hours  credit. 

103,  104.  Modern  World  History 

A  study  will  be  made  of  the  causes,  events  and  outcome 
of  the  World  War.  Recent  developments  in  Europe,  the 
Near  East,  the  Far  East,  the  United  States,  and  Latin 
America  will  be  discussed. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Three  hours  credit,  each  semester. 
Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 
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202.  The  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction 

This  course  includes  a  preliminary  study  of  Southern 
society.  The  political  issues  and  diplomacy  of  the  Civil 
War  constitute  the  body  of  the  course.  Military  campaigns 
are  sketched  briefly.  The  concluding  topic  is  the  effect  of 
reconstruction  on  the  nation. 

Prerequisite:  History  101-102. 
Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

205.  English  History 

The  course  gives  a  general  survey  of  the  constitutional, 
social  and  intellectual  progress  of  the  British  people  from 
the  early  days  to  the  present  time.  A  brief  treatment  is 
accorded  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  and  the  centuries  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  but  more  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  movements 
of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  periods  which  so  transformed  Brit- 
ish thought  in  regard  both  to  internal  and  to  external  rela- 
tions. The  work  of  the  second  semester  deals  with  the 
development  of  the  cabinet  and  parliamentary  systems.  The 
expansion  of  the  British  empire  and  the  growth  of  democ- 
racy are  stressed. 

Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

211.  American  Government  and  Politics 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  American  government,  and 
an  understanding  of  the  government  in  operation.  State 
and  local  governments  are  considered  briefly.  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  organization  and  functioning  of  the  national 
government.  Recent  enlargement  of  governmental  services 
is  studied,  and  the  effect  of  this  enlargement  on  democratic 
society  is  debated  freely. 

Prerequisite:  History  101-102. 
Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 
Required  of  history  majors. 
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212.  Comparative  European  Governments 

A  study  will  be  made  of  the  political  institutions  of  the 
leading  countries  of  Europe.  Attention  will  be  directed  to 
the  development  of  the  British  parliamentary  system,  and 
the  democratization  of  the  British  Empire.  The  rise  of 
new  nationalities  and  the  political  changes  resulting  from 
the  World  War  will  be  noted. 

Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 
Required  of  history  majors. 

213.  Ancient  Civilizations 

A  study  of  the  development  of  civilization  from  the 
earliest  times  to  about  the  fifth  century  A.D.  The  emphasis 
will  be  on  the  contributions  made  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
along  the  lines  of  social  life,  politics,  architecture,  sculpture, 
literature  and  religion. 

Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 
Required  of  Latin  majors. 

214.  Medieval  Civilization 

A  study  of  the  social,  economic  and  political  develop- 
ment of  Europe  from  the  sixth  to  the  fifteenth  century. 

Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

215.  North  Carolina  History 

An  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  State.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  social  and  cultural  contributions  of 
the  various  racial  groups  in  North  Carolina. 

Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

216.  Political  Science 

A  study  of  the  nature  of  political  society.  Analysis  and 
definition  of  political  institutions  prepare  the  student  for 
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a  study  of  the  theories  of  representative  philosophers.  Class 
discussions  are  free  and  speculative. 

Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

233.  Materials  and  Methods  in  the  Teaching  of  the  Social 
Studies 

This  course  affords  thoughtful  consideration  of  the 
place  held  by  the  social  studies  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
modern  school.  The  scientific  studies  in  the  field  are  critic- 
cally  examined,  and  their  findings  are  carefully  evaluated. 
Learning  procedures  and  teaching  methods  applicable  to  the 
social  studies  are  emphasized. 

Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 


HOME  ECONOMICS 

Mrs.  Meinung  Mrs.  Ball  Miss  Crow 

ART 

101,  102.  History  and  Appreciation  of  Art 

A  survey  course  illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  con- 
ducted with  emphasis  upon  period,  styles,  and  the  great 
personalities  in  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture,  from 
prehistoric  art  to  the  present.  Stress  is  laid  upon  the  cul- 
tural aspect  of  the  course,  at  the  expense  of  technical  ana- 
lyses of  methods  and  procedures.  Previous  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  art,  or  of  practical  art,  is  not  necessary. 

Studio  practice  (two  hours  per  week)  is  required  as 
part  of  class  preparation  for  this  course.  No  skill  or  pre- 
vious training  in  practical  art  is  presupposed.  No  grade 
or  credit  is  given  for  this  portion  of  class  preparation. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Three  hours  credit,  each  semester. 

202.  Interior  Decoration 

A  study  is  made  of  types  of  architecture  and  their 
relation  to  the  American  home,  elements  of  art  as  applied 
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to  interior  decoration,  and  the  history  of  furniture.  The 
course  includes  the  planning  of  a  home.  This  course  is  open 
to  all  students. 

Prerequisite:  Art  1   (Art  Structure  and  Design)  or  Art  205   (History 
and  Appreciation  of  Art). 
Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

211.  Industrial  Art 

A  course  presenting  the  industrial  studies  as  they  are 
concerned  with  the  everyday  experiences  of  life.  The  rela- 
tion of  industry  and  its  products  to  society  are  discussed. 
The  use  of  handicraft  is  employed  to  show  methods  of  pro- 
duction. 

Three  hours,  first  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

Open  to  all  juniors  and  seniors. 

212.  Costume  Design 

This  is  an  advanced  course  in  the  application  of  art 
principles  to  dress.  Studies  of  period  costume  and  of  designs 
for  various  occasions  are  made.  Each  student  is  required 
to  make  an  illustrated  clothing  budget. 

Prerequisite:   Art  207    (Figure  Construction). 
Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES 

1.  Clothing  Selection  and  Construction 

This  course  deals  with  the  fundamental  problems  in 
clothing  construction,  the  use  of  the  commercial  pattern, 
and  the  application  of  art  principles  to  the  selection  of 
clothing. 

One  lecture,  four  hours  of  laboratory  weekly. 
Three  hours  credit. 

2.  Clothing  and  Textiles 

This  course  includes  the  construction  of  garments  for 
adults  and  children.    The  process  of  textile  manufacture  and 
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the  purchase  of  textile  commodities  are  studied  from  the 
consumer's  standpoint. 

Prerequisite:   Clothing  and  Textiles  1. 

One  lecture,  four  hours  of  laboratory  weekly. 

Three  hours  credit. 

204.  Advanced  Clothing  Construction 

A  course  in  advanced  dressmaking,  with  practice  in 
dress  designing  from  a  foundation  pattern,  flat  pattern 
work,  modeling,  and  the  construction  of  garments  on  a 
dress  form. 

Prerequisite:   Clothing  and  Textiles  101. 
One  lecture,  four  hours  of  laboratory  weekly. 
Three  hours  credit. 


FOODS  AND   COOKERY 

102.  Foods  and  Cookery 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  composition  of 
foods,  principles  involved  in  their  preparation,  their  source 
and  their  manufacture. 

One  lecture,  four  hours  of  laboratory  weekly. 
Three  hours  credit. 

201.  Foods  and  Nutrition 

This  course  includes  the  study  of  meal  planning  and 
preparation,  table  service,  and  the  food  requirements  of  the 
body. 

Prerequisites:  Foods  and  Cookery  102,  and  Inorganic  Chemistry  1-2. 
One  lecture,  four  hours  of  laboratory  weekly. 
Three  hours  credit. 

216.  Advanced  Foods  and  Cookery 

A  course  in  experimental  cookery,  including  demonstra- 
tion of  foods. 

Prerequisite:   Foods  and  Nutrition  201. 

One  lecture,  four  hours  of  laboratory  weekly. 

Three  hours  credit. 
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301.  Advanced  Nutrition 

A  chemical  study  of  foods  and  the  nutritive  require- 
ments of  the  body,  under  various  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions. 

Prerequisite  or  parallel:  Foods  and  Nutrition  201  and  Physiological 

Chemistry  204. 

Three  hours,  first  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

302.  Diet  Therapy 

The  planning  and  preparation  of  diets  from  infancy  to 
old  age  under  normal  conditions  and  their  variations  in 
disease. 

Prerequisite:   Advanced  Nutrition   3  01. 
Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 


GENERAL  COURSES 

105.  Home  Nursing  and  Child  Development 

A  study  is  made  of  the  principles  of  nursing  as  they 
may  be  applied  in  the  home,  general  care  of  the  patient  and 
sick  room,  diet  for  the  sick,  and  treatment  of  the  most  com- 
mon injuries  and  accidents.  The  child's  physical  being  is 
studied  from  infancy  through  the  pre-school  period,  with 
emphasis  on  prenatal  influence,  home  environment  and  diet. 

Two  lectures,  two  hours  of  laboratory  weekly. 
Three  hours  credit. 

212.  General  Principles  of  Homemaking 

A  general  course  in  the  study  of  homemaking,  its  value 
to  the  individual  and  to  the  community.  A  study  is  made  of 
the  activities  involved  in  housekeeping  and  homemaking. 
This  course  is  open,  only  as  an  elective,  to  juniors  and  sen- 
iors in  departments  other  than  that  of  Home  Economics. 

Two  lectures,  two  hours  of  laboratory  weekly. 
Three  hours  credit. 
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214.  Economics  of  the  Family  and  Family  Relationships 

This  course  deals  with  the  position  of  the  family  as  con- 
sumer, the  family's  relation  to  city  and  national  housekeep- 
ing, the  family  budget,  and  the  importance  of  the  home  as 
the  center  of  community  life. 
Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 
Open  to  all  juniors  and  seniors. 

303.  Household  Management 

A  course  in  practical  experience  in  housekeeping  and 
homemaking.  Each  student  is  required  to  live  in  the  home 
management  house  for  six  weeks. 

Prerequisite:  Foods  and  Nutrition  201. 
Three  hours  credit. 

INSTITUTION  ECONOMICS 

207.  Institution  Food  Study  and  Marketing 

A  study  of  the  wholesale  market  and  of  the  buying  of 
foods  and  equipment  for  institutional  use. 
Two  hours,  first  semester. 
Two  hours  credit. 

208.  Institution  Organization  and  Administration 

The  principles  of  scientific  organization  and  manage- 
ment applied  to  institutional  administration,  the  organiza- 
tion of  personnel,  and  record  keeping. 

Prerequisite:  Institution  Food  Study  and  Marketing  207. 
Two  hours,  second  semester. 
Two  hours  credit. 

209.  Quantity  Foods  and  Cookery 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  storage,  prepara- 
tion and  serving  of  foods  in  large  quantities,  in  relation  to 
their  use  in  institutional  work.    Four  hours  of  practical 
experience  weekly,  in  a  school  cafeteria  or  a  hospital,  are 
required  of  each  student. 
Prerequisite:    Foods  and  Nutrition   201. 
One  lecture  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  weekly. 
Three  hours  credit. 
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HOME  ECONOMICS   EDUCATION 

235.  Materials  and  Methods  in  the  Teaching  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics 

Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 


MATHEMATICS 

Mr.  Curlee 

1-2.  College  Algebra  and  Trigonometry 

First  semester:  College  Algebra.  A  rapid  review  of 
elementary  principles,  followed  by  a  study  of  the  follow- 
ing topics  in  more  advanced  algebra:  inequalities;  mathe- 
matical induction  and  the  binomial  formula;  progressions; 
complex  numbers ;  theory  of  equations ;  logarithms,  annui- 
ties; and  probability. 

Second  semester:  Trigonometry.  A  study  of  trigo- 
nometric functions,  identities,  trigonometric  equations,  line 
values  and  graphs,  addition  formulas,  inverse  functions,  and 
the  solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles  with  and  without 
logarithms. 

Three  hours,   each  semester. 
Six  hours  credit. 


101,  102.    Plane  Analytic  Geometry 

A  study  of  the  straight  line;  the  conies;  the  general 
equation  of  second  degree;  transformation  of  axes;  poles 
and  polars ;  polar  coordinates ;  and  elements  of  higher  plane 
curves.  Also  an  introduction  to  solid  analytics  and  the 
calculus. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  1-2. 
Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Three  hours  credit,  each  semester. 
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201,  202.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus 

Methods  of  differentiation;  its  application  to  physical 
problems ;  maxima  and  minima ;  rates,  etc. ;  methods  of 
integration  and  its  application  to  areas,  volumes,  etc. 

Prerequisite:   Mathematics  101. 
Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Three  hours  credit,  each  semester. 
Required  of  mathematics  majors. 

204.  History  of  Mathematics 

A  study  of  the  men  who  have  made  mathematics,  and 
of  the  contributions  of  various  nations  and  races  with  a  view 
to  the  better  understanding  of  what  the  world  has  already 
done  to  bring  the  subject  to  its  present  status. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  101. 
Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

241.  Materials  and  Methods  in  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics 

Prerequisite:  Education  222,  and  a  major  or  minor  in  mathematics. 
Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

301.  Advanced  Calculus 

Differential  equations;  partial  differentiation  and  mul- 
tiple integration.  This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Mathe- 
matics 202. 

Prerequisite:   Mathematics  201,  202. 
Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 


302.  Theory  of  Equations 

Prerequisite:   Mathematics  201. 
Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 
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MODERN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

Dr.  Wenhold  Dr.  Downs 

Dr.  Smith  Miss  Vest 

The  spoken  language  is  emphasized  in  all  courses  offered 
in  this  department.  One  or  more  of  the  advanced  courses 
listed  in  each  language  are  offered  each  year,  depending 
upon  the  demand  for  them.  If  elementary  French,  Spanish 
or  German  is  taken  to  fulfill  an  entrance  requirement,  the 
course  does  not  count  towards  the  degree.  No  credit  is 
given  toward  the  B.A.  degree  for  a  beginning  language, 
unless  it  is  followed  by  the  second  year  of  the  same  language. 


FRENCH 

1-2.  Elementary  French 

Careful  drill  in  pronunciation  and  phonetics,  dictation, 
fundamentals  of  French  grammar,  irregular  verbs,  composi- 
tion, and  reading  of  easy  French  stories  and  plays. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Six  hours  credit. 

101-102.  Intermediate  French 

Reading  of  modern  novels  and  plays ;  review  of  French 
grammar;  composition;  conversation. 

Prerequisite:   French  1-2  or  two  years  of  high  school  French. 
Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Six  hours  credit. 

103,  104.  French  Literature  and  Advanced  Composition 

General  reading,  with  assigned  work  in  composition. 
French  103  is  a  prerequisite  to  French  104. 

Prerequisite:   French   101-102  or  its  equivalent. 
Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Three  hours  credit,  each  semester. 
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201.  French  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renais- 
sance 

Literature  and  background  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Renaissance  in  France. 

Prerequisite:   French  103. 
Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

202.  Classicism 

A  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  seventeenth  century- 
literature. 

Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

203.  French  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 

A  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

204.  The  Romantic  Movement 

A  study  of  the  writers  and  works  of  the  Romantic 
Period. 

Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

205.  The  French  Novel 

The  development  of  the  French  novel  from  the  eight- 
eenth century  to  the  present. 
Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

206.  A  Survey  of  French  Drama 

From  the  Middle  Ages  through  the  nineteenth  century. 
Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

207.  Oral  French 

A  course  in  conversation  and  general  use  of  the  spoken 
language. 

Three  hours,  first  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

Registration  limited  to  ten  students. 
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208.  Advanced  Composition 

A  course  in  advanced  composition  and  epistolary  forms 
and  usages. 

Three  hours,  second  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

Required  of  all  French  majors. 

210.  A  Survey  of  French  Literature 

A  survey  of  French  literature  from  843  to  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

239.  The  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages 

A  consideration  of  methods  of  instruction  in  modern 
languages,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  use  of  phonetics  in 
the  teaching  of  French;  lesson  plans,  choice  of  texts,  and 
the  use  of  illustrative  material. 

Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

GERMAN 

1-2.  Elementary  German 

Careful  drill  in  pronunciation,  fundamentals  of  German 
grammar,  irregular  verbs,  dictation,  composition,  and  read- 
ing of  easy  German  stories  and  plays. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Six  hours  credit. 

101-102.  Intermediate  German 

Reading  of  modern  plays  and  novels ;  review  of  German 
grammar;  composition;  conversation. 

Prerequisite:   German  1-2  or  two  years  of  high  school  German. 
Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Six  hours  credit. 
Open   to   freshmen. 
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103,  104.  Development  of  German  Literature  from  the  Clas- 
sical Period 

First  semester :  the  novel.  Second  semester :  the  drama. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Three  hours  credit,  each  semester. 

201.  German  Poetry  from  the  Sixteenth   Century  to  the 
Present 

Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

202.  A  Study  of  Selections  from  the  Works  of  Goethe 

Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

ITALIAN 

1-2.  Elementary  Italian 

The  fundamentals  of  Italian  grammar,  drill  in  pronunci- 
ation, and  the  reading  of  easy  Italian  stories. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Six  hours  credit. 

SPANISH 

1-2.  Elementary  Spanish 

Careful  drill  in  pronunciation,  fundamentals  of  Spanish 
grammar,  irregular  verbs,  composition,  dictation,  and  read- 
ing of  easy  Spanish  stories  and  plays. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Six  hours  credit. 

101-102.  Intermediate  Spanish 

Reading  of  modern  novels  and  plays ;  review  of  Spanish 
grammar;  composition;  conversation. 

Prerequisite:   Spanish  1-2  or  two  years  of  high  school  Spanish. 
Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Six  hours  credit. 
Open  to  freshmen. 
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103,  104.  Spanish  Literature  and  Advanced  Composition 

Reading  of  selected  novels  and  plays,  with  emphasis 
on  conversation  based  on  the  texts  read.  Free  composition. 
Careful  review  of  the  principles  of  grammar. 

Prerequisite:    Spanish    101-102    or   its   equivalent. 
Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Three  hours  credit,  each  semester. 

203.  Spanish  Literature  to  1700 

A  survey  of  Spanish  Literature  from  the  earliest  times 
to  1700. 

Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

204.  Literature  of  the  Golden  Age 

A  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

205.  Spanish    Drama    of    the    Nineteenth    and    Twentieth 
Centuries 

A  study  of  the  best  romantic  and  modern  plays. 

Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

206.  The  Spanish  Novel  of  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth 
Centuries 

A  study  of  the  best  modern  Spanish  novels.  Lectures, 
assigned  readings  and  reports. 

Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

208.  Oral  Spanish 

A  course  in  Spanish  conversation  and  oral  composition, 
with  careful  attention  to  pronunciation. 

Prerequisite:    Spanish   103. 

Three  hours,  second  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

Registration  limited  to  ten  students. 
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210.  Introduction  to  Spanish  American  Literature 

Lectures,  assigned  readings  and  reports. 

Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

MUSIC 

Students  in  the  B.A.  and  in  the  B.S.  courses  may  take 
applied  music  without  credit,  or  they  may  elect  applied 
music  with  credit  in  their  sophomore,  junior  and  senior 
years.  They  may  also  elect  any  course  in  theoretical  music 
with  credit,  provided  they  have  taken  all  prerequisite 
courses.  A  maximum  of  twelve  semester  hours  of  theoretical 
music  may  be  taken  for  credit. 

Students  of  exceptional  musical  and  scholastic  ability 
may  become  candidates  for  both  the  B.A.  and  B.Mus.  de- 
grees. This  requires  extra  work,  and  may  take  as  much  as 
two  extra  years.  Permission  to  undertake  this  double 
course  is  granted  only  after  consultation  with  the  dean  of 
the  School  of  Music.  Such  students  may  at  no  time  take 
more  than  nineteen  hours  of  B.A.  credit  and  non-credit 
work,  and  will  at  all  times  be  subject  to  the  general  regula- 
tion regarding  the  taking  of  extra  work. 

For  a  detailed  description  of  courses  in  theoretical  and 
applied  music,  please  refer  to  page  105. 


PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION 

Dr.  Rondthaler         Mr.  Kenyon         Dr.  Anscombe 

PHILOSOPHY 

201-202.  Introduction  to  Philosophy 

An  introductory  course  giving  a  brief  historic  survey 
of  the  development  of  philosophy,  and  its  relation  to  ethics. 
This  course  is  open  to  juniors  and  seniors  and,  under  excep- 
tional circumstances,  to  sophomores. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Six  hours  credit. 
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302.  The  Philosophy  of  Religion 

Designed  to  demonstrate  the  nature  and  necessity  of 
religion.  The  characteristics  of  the  world's  great  religions 
will  be  compared. 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  201. 
Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

RELIGION 

10.  The  Old  Testament 

The  work  includes  a  history  of  the  English  Bible,  a 
study  of  Bible  lands,  a  survey  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  a 
detailed  study  of  selected  books. 

Three  hours,  either  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  freshman  or  sophomore  year. 

200.  The  Synoptic  Gospels 

A  careful  study  and  comparison  of  the  writings  of 
Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke,  with  a  view  to  a  study  of  re- 
semblances and  differences,  out  of  which  is  developed  a 
consciousness  and  appreciation  of  the  authorship  and  indi- 
viduality of  the  several  writers. 

Three  hours,  either  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

210.  Paul,  His  Life  and  Epistles 

A  detailed  study  of  the  life  of  Paul  as  reflected  in  the 
Book  of  the  Acts,  and  in  the  Epistles.  This  course  develops 
the  problems  and  progress  of  the  first  century  Christian 
church. 

Three  hours,  either  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

220.  John,  the  Gospel,  the  Letters,  and  the  Revelation 

A  study  of  the  life,  work  and  writings  of  John,  con- 
cluding with  a  development  of  the  message  of  the  Revela- 
tion, a  message  for  the  times. 

Three  hours,  either  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 
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230.  The  Teachings  of  Jesus 

This  course  assembles  the  specific  teachings  of  Jesus  on 
a  great  variety  of  vital  subjects.  These  teachings  are  com- 
pared, analyzed  and  developed. 

Three  hours,  either  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 


PHYSICAL   EDUCATION   AND   HEALTH 

Miss  Averill 

Physical  education  is  required  of  all  freshmen,  sopho- 
mores, juniors,  and  secretarial  students.  Seniors  are  ex- 
cused from  required  work  if  the  work  of  previous  years 
has  been  completed  satisfactorily. 

The  physical  education  work  consists  of  lectures, 
assigned  readings,  and  training  in  the  fundamentals  of 
sports  and  in  various  types  of  dancing.  Because  of  the  mild 
climate,  the  program  is  planned  both  for  outdoor  and  indoor 
sports  through  most  of  the  year.  The  sports  in  which  train- 
ing is  offered  are:  tennis,  hockey,  golf,  archery,  softball, 
badminton,  volleyball  and  basketball.  Swimming  and  horse- 
back riding  are  also  offered  as  special  activities,  outside 
of  the  regular  classwork. 

Required  work  in  the  freshman  year  consists  of  funda- 
mental skills  in  dancing,  and  in  team  and  individual  sports. 
Sophomores  and  juniors  may  select  the  sports  in  which  they 
wish  to  develop  skills.  Dancing  may  be  elected  for  the 
indoor  program  of  sophomores  and  juniors. 

At  the  opening  of  each  school  year,  all  students  are 
given  a  physical  examination  by  the  college  physician  and 
the  head  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education  and 
Health.  The  results  of  these  examinations  determine  the 
course  that  the  student  shall  take.  Students  unable  to  take 
the  regular  course  are  required  to  take  modified  class  work 
suited  to  their  needs. 
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1-2.  Sports  and  Indoor  Activities 

Two  hours,  each  semester. 

Two  hours  credit. 

Required    of   all   freshmen   and   secretarial  students. 


7-8  or  11-12.  Modified  Gymnastics. 

Two  hours,  each  semester. 
Two  hours  credit. 

Required  of  all  freshmen,  sophomores,  and  juniors  unable  to  take 
the  regular  work. 


101-102.  Sports  and  Indoor  Activities 

Two  hours,  each  semester. 
Two  hours  credit. 
Required  of  all  sophomores. 


201-202.  Sports  and  Indoor  Activities 

Two  hours,  each  semester. 
Two  hours  credit. 
Required  of  all  juniors. 


218.  Practices  and  Procedures  in  Health  and  Physical  Edu- 
cation for  Elementary  Schools 

The  principles  of  health  and  physical  education  in  both 
theory  and  practice  are  given  in  this  course.  The  practical 
part  of  the  program  includes  the  planning  of  games  and 
activities  for  various  grades  in  the  elementary  schools. 

Three  hours,  second  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

Required  of  prespective  teachers  in  elementary  schools. 

Offered  in   1941-42  and  alternate  years. 

10.  Hygiene 

This  course  aims  to  stimulate  ideals  of  health,  and  to 
give  practical  suggestions  in  the  working  out  of  these  ideals. 

Three  hours,  either  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

Required   for  the  B.A.,  and  for  the  B.S.  in  pure  science,  degrees. 
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Athletics  and  Outdoor  Sports 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  direstor  of  physical  edu- 
cation, the  Athletic  Association  arranges  inter-class  and 
intramural  games.  Seniors,  as  well  as  lower  classmen,  are 
urged  to  take  part  in  some  organized  activity  regularly. 

The  required  uniform  must  be  used  by  all  students. 
This  should  be  secured  from  the  Salem  Book  Store  after 
the  arrival  of  the  student  at  college. 


SCIENCE 

Mr.  Higgins  Mrs.  Patterson  Mr.  Campbell 

Students  who  require  four  hours  credit  in  any  science 
course  for  admission  to  a  technical  or  professional  school 
may  register  for  the  additional  hour  after  filing  the  name 
and  requirements  of  the  school  with  the  head  of  the  science 
department. 

BIOLOGY 

1-2.  General  Biology 

The  fundamental  laws  and  principles  of  biology  are 
illustrated  by  the  study  of  typical  plants  and  animals,  both 
in  laboratory  and  in  lectures.  The  plants  and  animals  are 
studied  separately. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Six  hours  credit. 

101-102.  Botany 

The  structure  and  function  of  parts  of  typical  plants 
are  considered.  A  systematic  study  of  each  phylum,  necessi- 
tating frequent  field  trips,  is  included  in  the  course. 

Prerequisite:    Biology  1,  2. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 

Six  hours  credit. 

Offered  in    1942-43  and  alternate  years. 
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103-104.  Zoology 

A  study  of  the  higher  invertebrates,  and  at  least  three 
vertebrates.  The  analogy  and  the  homology  of  parts  will 
be  especially  considered. 

Prerequisite:   Biology  1,  2. 
Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Six  hours  credit. 

105.  Physiology 

A  beginning  course  in  physiology.  Lectures  are  sup- 
plemented by  demonstrations. 

Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

202.  Microscopic  Technique 

An  elementary  course  in  slide-making,  introducing  plant 
and  animal  histology  and  vertebrate  embryology. 
Prerequisite:    Biology  103-104  or  101-102. 
Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

301.  Bacteriology 

A  general  and  elementary  course  in  bacteriology,  in- 
cluding methods  of  milk,  blood,  and  water  examination. 

Prerequisite:   Biology  1,  2. 

Three  hours,  first  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

Open   to   juniors   in    medical   technology,    and   to   seniors    in    other 

courses. 

204.  Nature  Study 

A  course  designed  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  natural 
phenomena  and  wild  life.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  identification  and  habits  of  the  wild  animal  and  plant 
life  of  the  area.     Field  trips  are  included. 

Underclassmen  may  register  for  this  course  on  approval 
of  the  head  of  the  department  of  science.  This  course  may 
not  be  taken  to  fulfill  the  science  requirement  for  a  degree. 

Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 
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CHEMISTRY 

A  breakage  deposit  of  $5.00  is  required  for  each  course 
in  chemistry.  All  breakage  and  depreciation  is  charged 
against  this  amount  and  any  surplus  is  refunded. 

1-2.  General  Chemistry 

This  course  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  the  science.  It  deals  with  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  elements  and  the  application  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  and  theories  concerning  their  combination. 
The  laboratory  periods  for  the  last  eight  weeks  are  devoted 
to  elementary  macro  qualitative  analysis. 
Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Six  hours  credit. 

101,  102.  Organic  Chemistry 

The  work  of  the  first  semester  is  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  the  compounds  of  carbon,  their  relation  to  each 
other,  and  the  important  synthetic  methods  of  preparation. 
Compounds  of  both  aliphatic  and  aromatic  groups  are 
studied.  Qualitative  organic  analysis  is  introduced.  A  study 
of  the  more  important  compounds  and  the  preparation  of 
typical  compounds  are  carried  out  in  the  laboratory. 

The  work  of  the  second  semester  is  a  continuation  of 
that  of  the  first  semester,  and  deals  with  the  more  complex 
organic  compounds.  The  laboratory  work  includes  the 
preparation  of  many  of  the  important  organic  compounds. 

Prerequisite:    Chemistry  2. 
Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Three  hours  credit,  each  semester. 

103.  Semi-Micro  Qualitative  Analysis 

The  modern  methods  of  semi-micro  analysis,  including 
the  use  of  the  centrifuge  and  a  limited  number  of  spot 
reactions,  are  introduced  in  this  course.  The  identification 
and  separation  of  the  more  common  ions  are  carried  out 
in  the  laboratory.  The  theoretical  work  includes  the  study 
of  the  modern  theories  of  ionization,  precipitation,  etc.,  and 
their  application  to  qualitative  analysis. 

Prerequisite:    Chemistry  2. 
Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 
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104.  Quantitative  Analysis 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  theories  of  quantitative 
analysis.     The  laboratory  work  includes  practice  in  gravi- 
metric and  volumetric  methods.    Electrolytic  determinations 
and  hydrogen-ion  concentration  determinations  are  carried 
out.    Modern  methods  of  micro-analysis  are  discussed,  and 
a  small  amount  of  work  is  carried  out  in  the  laboratory. 
Prerequisite:    Chemistry  103. 
Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

201-202.  Physical  Chemistry 

This  course  presents  those  portions  of  physical  chemis- 
try which  are  essential  for  every  chemist,  student  of  medi- 
cine, or  teacher  of  chemistry. 

Prerequisites:   Chemistry  104  and  Mathematics  201,  202. 
Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Six  hours  credit. 

210.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis 

The  complete  analysis  of  alloys,  fuels,  drinking  water, 
foods,  and  other  commercial  products  is  carried  out  in  the 
laboratory.    Standard  methods  of  analysis  are  followed. 

Prerequisite:   Chemistry  104. 
Three  hours,   either  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

204.  Physiological  Chemistry 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  food  materials,  diges- 
tion, metabolism,  excretion,  and  the  examination  of  blood, 
urine,  enzymes  and  digestive  juices. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  101. 
Four  hours,  second  semester. 
Four  hours  credit. 

205.  Biochemistry 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  colloids,  carbohydrates, 
lipids,  proteins  and  biocatalysts.  Special  emphasis  is  placed 
on  animal  biochemistry.  Digestion,  metabolism  and  excre- 
tion are  included. 

Prerequisite:    Chemistry    101. 
Four   hours,   first  semester. 
Four  hours  credit. 
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206.  Biochemistry 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  the  study  of  biochemi- 
cal compounds  and  processes.  Work  on  plant  pigments, 
tannins,  essential  oils  and  other  phases  of  plant  biochemistry 
are  introduced.  Note:  the  prerequisite  indicated  may,  in 
special  cases,  be  waived  by  the  head  of  the  department  of 
science. 

Prerequisite:   Chemistry  204  or  Chemistry  205. 
Prerequisite  or  parallel:   Chemistry  104. 
Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Courses  in  geography  may  not  be  taken  to  fulfill  the 
science  requirements  for  a  degree. 

201.  Principles  of  Geography 

An  introductory  survey  of  the  factors  in  natural  envi- 
ronment as  they  are  related  to  plant  and  animal  life,  and 
especially  to  human  activity.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  physiographic  side  of  the  subject  in  the  laboratory. 

Three  hours,  first  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

202.  Geography  of  North  America 

A  study  of  the  physiographic,  climatic,  and  economic 
aspects  of  the  geography  of  the  regions  comprising  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America.  Laboratory  work  in  cartography 
and  interpretation  of  maps  is  included. 

Prerequisite:    Geography    201. 

Three  hours,  second  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

Offered  in   19  41-42  and  alternate  years. 

204.  Geography  of  the  Regions  Outside  of  North  America 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  natural  and  geo- 
graphic regions  outside  of  North  America.  A  study  of  the 
fundament  and  occupancy  of  these  regions  is  included. 
A  study  of  cartography  and  interpretation  of  maps  is  car- 
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ried  out  in  the  laboratory.     Special  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  geography  of  South  America. 

Prerequisite:    Geography    201. 

Three  hours,  second  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

Offered   in   19  42-4  3   and  alternate  years. 

PHYSICS 

1-2.  General  Physics 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  mechanics, 
heat,  sound,  light,  electricity,  and  magnetism.  A  textbook  is 
used  in  connection  with  lectures,  with  illustrative  experi- 
ments, recitations,  and  laboratory  work.  The  laboratory 
work  is  largely  quantitative,  and  is  intended  both  to  supple- 
ment the  instruction  of  the  classroom,  and  to  give  training 
in  the  use  of  instruments. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Six  hours  credit. 

METHODS 

245.  Teaching  of  Science 

This  course  deals  with  the  methods  of  presenting  scien- 
tific subjects,  the  conducting  of  laboratory  work,  notebooks, 
the  selection  of  textbooks  and  laboratory  manuals,  science 
reference  library,  and  the  purchase  and  care  of  laboratory 
supplies.  This  course  is  open  to  science  majors  and  others 
who  have  had  sufficient  previous  training  to  profit  by  such 
work. 

Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

247.  Teaching  of  Biology 

This  is  a  materials  and  methods  course  dealing  with  the 
most  up-to-date  procedures  and  materials  used  in  presenting 
the  subject  of  biology  in  secondary  schools. 
Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 
Open  to  biology  majors  and  minors. 
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249.  Teaching  of  Chemistry 

This  is  a  materials  and  methods  course  dealing  with 
the  presentation  of  chemistry  in  the  secondary  schools. 
Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 
Open  to  chemistry  majors  and  minors. 

SOCIOLOGY  AND  ECONOMICS 

Miss  Covington  Miss  Brown 

ECONOMICS 

10.  American  Economic  History 

A  study  of  the  national  development  of  the  United 
States  in  the  economic  and  social  aspects.    Primarily  to  fur- 
nish a  background  for  understanding  the  modern  economic 
life  in  America. 
Three  hours,  either  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

Open   only  to   freshmen  and  sophomores,   except   by   permission   of 
the  department. 

101-102.  Economic  Principles  and  Problems 

The  growth  of  machine  technique,  corporate  organiza- 
tion and  mass  production  with  the  machinery  of  money, 
banking,  and  international  trade.    Analysis  of  the  working 
of  the  existing  price  system.     The  causes  and  results  of 
inequalities  in  the  distribution  of  wealth;  living  standards 
as  related  to  income;  trade  unions;  unemployment;  social 
legislation ;  government  regulation  of  business ;  taxation. 
Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Six  hours  credit. 
Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors. 

201.  Labor  Economics 

A  study  of  the  worker's  place  in  industry.    Attention 
is  given  to  questions  of  hours,  wages,  working  conditions  and 
unemployment,  as  well  as  to  the  relation  between  employ- 
ing and  employed  groups.    Special  attention  is  given  to  re- 
cent labor  legislation. 
Prerequisite:    Economics    101-102. 
Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 
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202.  Money  and  Banking 

How  our  different  varieties  of  money  and  credit  instru- 
ments are  issued  and  secured;  the  functions  performed  by 
money  in  our  society ;  the  services  of  trust  companies,  bond 
houses,  stock  exchanges,  commercial  banks,  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  System. 

Prerequisite:   Economics  101-102. 
Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 
Offered  in  1942-43  and  alternate  years. 

300.  Financial  Investments 

Savings  and  investing;  the  chief  investments,  with  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each. 

One  hour,  either  semester. 

One  hour  credit. 

Open  to  seniors  and  to  majors  in  the  department. 

SOCIOLOGY 

201.  Principles  of  Sociology 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  the  student 
to  the  science  of  society.  The  course  considers  the  origin, 
nature,  and  development  of  social  organization  as  condi- 
tioned by  physical,  psychological,  and  cultural  factors;  the 
social  institutions,  such  as  property,  the  family,  the  church, 
the  state ;  and  the  interrelation  between  human  nature  and 
culture. 

Prerequisite  or  parallel:   Economics  101-102. 

Three  hours,  first  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

Open  to  seniors  without  prerequisite. 

202.  Modern  Social  Problems 

An  examination  of  the  major  social  problems  in  modern 
society.  The  causes,  the  effects,  and  the  efforts  of  society 
to  meet  and  to  prevent  these  situations  will  be  considered. 

Prerequisite:    Sociology   201. 
Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 
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203-204.  Introduction  to  the  Field  of  Social  Work 

A  general  view  of  the  entire  field  of  social  work,  in- 
cluding historical  background  and  the  present  scope,  aims, 
and  methods.  A  study  of  the  organization  and  methods  of 
local  social  agencies,  with  special  emphasis  upon  their  tech- 
niques, will  be  made  as  a  part  of  the  field  work. 

Prerequisite:    Sociology  201. 
Four  hours,   each  semester. 
Four  hours  credit. 
Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

205.  Family  Relationships 

This  course  is  open  to  all  seniors  without  prerequisite. 

Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

206.  Regional  Sociology  of  the  South 

An  introductory  study  of  southern  regions,  land  and 
people. 

Prerequisite:    Sociology  201. 

Three  hours,  second  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

Offered  in  1941-42  and  alternate  years. 

208.  The  Community 

Approaches,  methods  and  techniques  of  community 
study.    Rural  versus  urban  communities. 

Prerequisite:    Sociology   201. 

Three  hours,  second  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

Offered  in  1942-43  and  alternate  years. 

SECRETARIAL  COURSE 

Mrs.  Rondthaler 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  train  students  for  sec- 
retarial positions.  No  degree  is  offered,  but  upon  success- 
ful completion  of  the  one-year  course,  a  written  recommen- 
dation is  given.  A  speed  of  ninety  words  a  minute  in  dicta- 
tion, and  a  minimum  rate  of  fifty  words  a  minute  in  type- 
writing, are  required  for  this  certificate. 
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Graduation  from  an  accredited  high  school,  with  fifteen 
standard  college  preparatory  units,  is  required  for  admis- 
sion to  this  course.  Advanced  students  with  college  degrees 
who  desire  secretarial  training  are  welcomed. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR    STUDENTS   IN    THE    BUSINESS    COURSE 

First  Semester  Hourg 

per  week 

Shorthand    5 

Typewriting    5 

Office  Training  3 

Secretarial   Accounting   3 

English   1 3 

Physical  Education   1 

Total 20 

Second  Semester 

Shorthand     5 

Typewriting    5 

Business   Correspondence   3 

English   2   3 

Physical  Education  1 

Total 17 

If  freshman  English  is  offered  for  entrance,  a  substitute 
academic  course  is  required. 

COURSES   OF  INSTRUCTION 

Shorthand 

Theory   and    direct   application   of    Gregg   shorthand ; 
emphasis   on  accuracy  and  speed ;  dictation  and  accurate 
transcription  of  business  letters  and  articles. 
Five  hours  a  week,  each  semester. 

Typewriting 

Use  and  care  of  the  typewriter;  exercises  for  rhythm, 
touch,  and   reach;  writing  from  different  types  of  copy; 
timed  tests  for  speed  and  accuracy ;  transcription  of  dictated 
letters;  paragraphing  and  letter  placement. 
Five  hours  a  week,  each  semester. 
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English 

Please  refer  to  English  1-2  on  page  72. 

Three  hours  a  week,  each  semester. 

Business  Correspondence 

A  study  of  principles  and  rules  of  standard  English 
as  applied  to  the  needs  of  business;  spelling,  vocabulary 
building,  mechanical  details  of  letter  planning  and  layout. 
Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Office  Training 

Principles  and  practice  of  handling  business  papers, 
itineraries,  filing,  indexing,  proofreading,  stencil  writing. 

Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Secretarial  Accounting 

Fundamentals  of  bookkeeping;  development  of  ac- 
counts; presentation  and  interpretation  of  financial  state- 
ments; duties  of  the  bookkeeper  at  the  close  of  a  fiscal 
period. 

Three  hours  a  week,   first  semester. 

EVENING  DIVISION 

Dr.  McEwen,  Director 

In  order  to  provide  those  who  are  teaching  or  are 
otherwise  employed  in  Winston-Salem  and  its  vicinity  with 
special  opportunities  to  use  their  leisure  time  for  further 
personal  culture  and  for  increasing  their  professional  equip- 
ment and  efficiency,  Salem  College  offers  certain  courses  in 
the  afternoon  and  evening. 

Evening  courses  are  offered  by  the  department  of 
education  in  cooperation  with  local  school  authorities;  cer- 
tain courses  in  other  departments  are  open  to  the  teachers 
in  the  city  or  county  schools,  subject  to  the  usual  prere- 
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quisites.  Any  teacher  may  register  for  one  or  more  courses, 
subject  in  each  case  to  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the 
department  in  which  the  subject  is  taught.  College  credit 
will  be  granted  where  the  satisfactory  credentials  are  pre- 
sented to  the  registrar  of  Salem  College. 

Seniors  may  elect  any  course  for  credit,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  department  of  education  and  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  student  is  majoring. 

Evening  courses  to  be  offered  in  any  given  year  are 
not  definitely  determined  until  September.  A  complete  list 
of  courses  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  department  of 
education. 
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COURSES  OP  INSTRUCTION 

The  School  of  Music  provides  instruction  for  students 
who  desire  to  pursue  various  branches  of  music.  Instruc- 
tion is  offered  in  piano,  organ,  violin,  viola,  violoncello,  voice, 
and  harp.  Thorough  courses  in  theoretical  subjects  are  re- 
quired of  all  music  majors.  A  complete  course  in  Public 
School  and  High  School  Methods  is  offered. 

The  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  is  given  to  those  complet- 
ing the  four-year  course  majoring  in  Applied  Music  or  in 
Public  School  Music. 

THEORETICAL   COURSES 

Dr.  Vardell  Mr.  Bair 

Miss  Cash         Miss  Read         Miss  Porter 

1-2.  Ear  Training  and  Sight  Singing 

Dictation  and  solfeggio  exercises  designed  to  supple- 
ment and  correlate  with  the  course  in  Harmony  (Harmony 
3-4) .  Additioinal  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  melodic  use  of 
chromatics,  the  various  forms  of  the  minor  mode,  and  the 
more  common  rhythmic  patterns. 
One  and  one  half  hours,  each  semester  . 
Three  hours  credit. 
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3-4.  Harmony 

The  work  includes  a  short  review  of  scales,  intervals, 
and  triads,  continuing  with  inversions,  dominant  seventh 
chords,  chords  of  ninth,  diminished  seventh,  and  secondary 
seventh  chords ;  harmonization  of  given  melodies,  figured 
basses,  close  and  dispersed  position ;  melody  writing  and 
keyboard  harmony. 
Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Six  hours   credit. 

101-102.  Ear  Training  and  Sight  Singing 

A  continuation  of  course  1-2,  correlating  with  Harmony 
103-104.     Contrapuntal  dictation ;  more  advanced  work  in 
chromatics,  rhythmic  figures,  and  modulation. 
Prerequisite:   course  1-2. 
One  and  one  half  hours,  each  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

103-104.  Advanced  Harmony 

A  continuation  of  course  3-4,  adding  modulation,  altered 
chords,  non-harmonic  tones,  analysis,  keyboard  harmony, 
original  work. 

Prerequisite:    course    3-4. 
Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Six  hours  credit. 

105.  Appreciation  of  Music 

A  literary  course  requiring  no  knowledge  of  music  or 
music  terminology.  The  course  includes  the  elements  of 
music,  the  folk  song,  the  art  song,  form  in  music,  the  orches- 
tral instruments,  and  representative  composers  of  various 
periods  in  music  history.  Numerous  musical  illustrations 
are  heard  and  analyzed  in  class. 

Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

203-204.  Form  and  Analysis 

Harmonic  analysis  of  compositions  selected  from  classic 
and  modern  composers. 

Prerequisite:    course    103-104. 
Two    hours,    each   semester. 
Four   hours  credit. 
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205-206.  Counterpoint 

A  study  of  the  medieval  modes  and  the  vocal  polyphony 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Analysis  of  sacred  compositions 
of  the  period.  The  writing  of  original  contrapuntal  work 
in  the  style  of  the  period. 

Prerequisite:    course    103-104. 
Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Six  hours   credit. 

207,  208.  History  of  Music 

A  study  of  musical  progress  from  primitive  times  to 
the  present  day.  Parallel  readings  are  required,  and  suit- 
able musical  illustrations  are  heard  and  studied  in  class. 

First  semester — to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Second  semester — from  the  early  nineteenth  century 
to  the  present. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Three  hours  credit,  each  semester. 

211-212.  Conducting 

First  semester — the  technique  of  choral  conducting; 
use  of  the  baton;  individual  practice  in  conducting  choral 
compositions. 

Second  semester — continued  practice  in  choral  conduct- 
ing ;  a  study  of  the  technique  of  orchestral  conducting. 

This  course  is  open  to  sophomores  with  the  approval  of 
the  dean  of  the  School  of  Music. 

One  hour,   each   semester. 
Two    hours   credit. 

303-304.  Composition 

The  homophonic  forms  extending  through  the  fully 
developed  two-part  and  three-part  song  forms.  Original 
written  work  is  required  weekly  of  the  student.  Analysis 
of  the  larger  forms  such  as  the  rondo,  sonata-allegro,  etc. 

Prerequisite:    course    103-104. 
Two  hours,  each  semester. 
Four  hours  credit. 
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305-306.  Orchestration 

The  study  of  the  capabilities  and  limitations  of  the 
various  orchestral  instruments.  The  extraction  of  parts 
from  orchestral  scores;  writing  for  the  various  separate 
choirs  of  the  orchestra ;  the  scoring  of  simple  compositions 
for  small  and  full  orchestra. 

Two  hours,  each  semester. 
Four  hours  credit. 

Choral  Interpretation 

Phonetic  drill,  balance  and  pitch  poise  exercises.  Liter- 
ature embracing  round,  canon,  chanson,  motet,  madrigal, 
Renaissance  interlude  leading  to  classic  chorus ;  discussion 
and  demonstration  of  influencing  forms,  the  Romantic 
chorus,  impressionism  and  the  choral  symphony. 
One  hour,  each  semester. 
Two  hours  credit. 

METHODS  COURSES 

if 

Mrs.  Harris       Miss  Porter       Miss  Read 
Mr.  Bair         Mr.  Steere         Mrs.  Guthrie 

Please  note  the  statement  on  page  66  concerning 
courses  for  prospective  teachers. 

210.  Observation  and  Directed  Teaching  in  the  Primary 
Grades 

A  minimum  of  thirty  hours  of  observation  and  directed 
teaching  is  required  for  one  and  one  half  semester  hours 
of  credit. 

One  and  one  half  hours,  either  semester. 
One  and  one  half  hours  credit. 

213-214.  Methods  in  Music  Teaching 

A  general  course  in  music  psychology  as  applied  to 
young  children.  The  subject  is  approached  from  the  psy- 
chological standpoint.  General  psychological  principles,  as 
exemplified  in  music,  are  studied.  Practice  teaching  in 
elementary  piano  is  included. 
One  and  one  half  hours,  each  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 
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215-216.  Methods  in  Piano  Teaching 

The  theory  and  practice  of  piano  teaching.  Lectures; 
observation  of  teachers;  practical  work  with  pupils,  pri- 
vately and  in  class ;  the  examination  and  criticism  of  teach- 
ing material. 

One  and   one  half  hours,  each  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 


217-218.  Methods  in  Voice  Teaching 

An  analysis  of  the  technique  of  expression  employed 
in  speech  and  song.  Correlation  of  the  vocal  mechanism; 
hygiene  of  the  voice.  Phonetics  and  their  relationship  to 
elements  of  expression.  Real  and  suggested  gesture;  stage 
deportment.  Oral  and  visual  expression  combined  through 
actual  routine  of  musico-dramatic  productions.  Open  to 
students  interested  in  speech  and  stage  production.  Re- 
quired of  all  voice  majors,  with  practice  teaching. 

One  and   one  half  hours,   each  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

Offered  in   1942-43   and  alternate  years. 


220.  Observation  and  Directed  Teaching  in  the  Grammar 
Grades 

A  minimum  of  thirty  hours  of  observation  and  directed 
teaching  is  required  for  one  and  one  half  semester  hours 
of  credit. 

One  and  one  half  hours,  either  semester. 
One  and  one  half  hours  credit. 


221-222.  Methods  in  Violin  Teaching 

The  theory  and  practice  of  violin  teaching.  Lectures; 
observation  of  experienced  teachers,  privately  and  in  class. 
The  examination  and  criticism  of  teaching  material. 

One  and   one  half  hours,   each  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 
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223-224.  Materials  and  Methods  for  the  Elementary  Grades 

A  study  of  the  child  voice  in  singing ;  treatment  of  less 
musical  children ;  selection  and  presentation  of  rote  songs ; 
rhythmic  training ;  directed  listening ;  public  performances ; 
the  tonal  and  rhythmic  problems  common  to  the  first  six 
years. 

Two  hours,  each  semester. 
Four  hours  credit. 
Offered  in   1942-43   and   alternate  years. 

225.  Materials  and  Methods  for  the  Junior  and  Senior  High 
School 

A  study  of  the  adolescent  voice  and  its  care ;  the  general 
music  class;  the  selection  of  materials;  school  bands  and 
orchestras;    class    instrumental    instruction;    the    school 
assembly;  high  school  choral  groups;  public  performances; 
the  organization  and  objectives  of  junior  and  senior  high 
school  music. 
Two  hours,  first  semester. 
Two  hours  credit. 
Offered  in  1941-42  and  alternate  years. 

227.  Elementary  Music 

A  course  for  students  working  towards  a  B.A.  degree 
with  major  in  education,  giving  a  rapid  review  of  time,  tone, 
and  theory  problems  commonly  encountered  in  the  first  six 
grades  of  the  public  schools,  and  requiring  sight  singing 
practice  in  these  problems. 
One  hour,  first  semester. 
One  hour  credit. 
Offered  in  19  41-42  and  alternate  years. 

228.  Elementary  Music  Methods 

A  course  for  students  working  towards  a  B.A.  degree 
with  major  in  education,  emphasizing  objectives,  materials, 
and  classroom  procedure  in  music  for  each  of  the  first  six 
grades. 

Prerequisite:   Music  227. 

Three   hours,   second   semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

Offered  in  1941-42  and  alternate  years. 
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229.  Class  in  Stringed  Instruments 

A  preparation  for  conducting  school  orchestras.  Each 
student  is  required  to  do  elementary  work  on  one  of  the 
stringed  instruments.  Ensemble  instruction  affords  a 
practical  introduction  to  the  technique  of  all  stringed  instru- 
ments. 

One  hour,  first  semester. 
One  hour  credit. 
Offered   in   1942-43   and  alternate  years. 

231.  Class  in  Woodwind  Instruments 

A  preparation  for  conducting  school  instrumental 
groups. 

One   hour,   first  semester. 

One  hour  credit. 

Offered  in  alternate  years. 

232.  Class  in  Brass  Instruments 

A  preparation  for  conducting  school  instrumental 
groups. 

One  hour,  second  semester. 
One  hour  credit. 
Offered  in  alternate  years. 

310.  Observation  and  Directed  Teaching 

A  minimum  of  thirty  hours  of  classroom  work,  espe- 
cially arranged  according  to  individual  needs. 

Prerequisite:    courses   210   and   220. 

One  and  one  half  hours,  either  semester. 

One  and   one  half  hours   credit. 

320.  Observation  and  Directed  Teaching 

A  minimum  of  thirty  hours  of  classroom  work,  espe- 
cially arranged  according  to  individual  needs. 

Prerequisite:  courses  210,  220,  and  310. 
One  and  one  half  hours,  either  semester. 
One  and  one  half  hours  credit. 
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321-322.  Voice  Methods 

This  is  a  course  for  teachers  of  voice.  Lectures  on 
phonetization,  breath  control,  voice  classification,  technique 
of  interpretation,  program  building.  Examination  of  ma- 
terials and  methods  to  adopt  for  individual  and  class  in- 
struction. Practice  teaching.  This  course  is  required  of  all 
voice  majors. 

One  and  one  half  hours,  each  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

Offered  in  1941-42  and  alternate  years. 

323-324.  Methods  in  Harp  Teaching 

The  theory  and  practice  of  harp  teaching.  Observa- 
tion of  teaching.  The  study  and  evaluation  of  teaching 
material.  Recordings  made  by  eminent  modern  harpists 
are  studied. 

One  and  one  half  hours,  each  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

APPLIED  COURSES 
ORGAN 

Dr.  Vardell  Miss  Mary  Jones 

The  following  general  outline  indicates  the  standard 
of  work  required: 

Freshman  year — Technical  exercises  for  pedals.   Dickinson, 
"Technique  and  Art  of  Organ  Playing."   Hymn  playing. 

Sophomore  year — Pedal  technique  continued.    Bach  easier 
Preludes  and  Fugues.    Mendelssohn,  Sonatas. 

Junior  year — Bach,  Trio   Sonatas,  Chorals.    Handel,   Con- 
certos.   Guilmant,  Sonatas.    Modulation. 

Senior  year — Bach,  greater  Fugues.   Rheinberger,  Sonatas. 
Sight-reading  and  accompaniment. 

Graduates  are  required  to  have  studied  a  representa- 
tive repertoire  chosen  from  the  works  of  the  following  com- 
posers :  Buxtehude  and  other  writers  of  the  North  German 
School,   Bach,   Handel,   Mendelssohn,   Rheinberger,   Reger, 
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Guilment,  Franck,  Widor,  Bonnet,  Karg-Elert,  Yon,  and 
other  modern  writers. 

Freshmen,  sophomores  and  juniors  majoring  in  organ:  four  hours 
each  semester,  eight  hours  credit  each  year. 

Seniors  majoring  in  organ:  six  hours  each  semester,  twelve  hours 
credit. 

Students  electing  organ:  three  hours,  each  semester,  six  hours 
credit. 

PIANOFORTE 

Dr.  Vardell      Miss  Laurie  Jones      Mrs.  Anscombe 

The  following  outline  indicates  the  standard  of  work 
required : 

Freshman  year — Technical  work  comprising  major  and 
minor  scales,  tonic  chords  and  arpeggii,  in  similar  and  con- 
trary motion.     Scales  at  M.  M.  108. 

Cramer.  Bach,  Two-part  Inventions.  Haydn,  Mozart, 
or  early  Beethoven  Sonatas  or  Variations.  Memorizing  of 
all  pieces  and  performance  of  each  piece  in  room-recital. 

Sophomore  year — Scale  work  continued,  dominant  and 
diminished  seventh  arpeggii,  scales  at  M.  M.  132. 

Czerny  Op.  740.  Bach,  Three-part  Inventions.  Beetho- 
ven, Sonatas  or  Variations.  Pieces  by  standard  classical 
composers.  All  pieces  to  be  memorized  and  played  before 
an  audience. 

Junior  year — Scales  at  M.  M.  144.  Scales  in  tenths,  sixths, 
and  thirds ;  trills,  octaves. 

Clementi,  Gradus  ad  Parnassum.  Bach,  Well-Tempered 
Clavichord.  Kullak,  Octave  studies.  Schumann,  Schubert, 
Chopin,  Rubenstein.  Modern  American  composers,  accord- 
ing to  need  of  pupils.   All  pieces  to  be  memorized. 

Senior  year — Scales  in  double  thirds.  Bach,  English  Suites, 
Chopin  Etudes  Op.  10  or  25. 

Graduates  are  required  to  have  studied  a  repertoire 
representing  the  following  composers:  Handel,  Scarlatti, 
Mozart,   Haydn,  Beethoven,  Schubert,   Schumann,  Mendel- 
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ssohn,  Chopin,  Liszt,  Grieg,  Rubenstein,  Brahms,  Mac- 
Dowell,  Moszkowski,  Debussy,  etc. 

Freshmen,   sophomores   and   juniors   majoring   in    pianoforte:    four 

hours  each  semester,  eight  hours  credit  each  year. 

Seniors   majoring  in   pianoforte:    six   hours   each   semester,    twelve 

hours  credit. 

Students  electing  pianoforte:   three  hours  each  semester,  six  hours 

credit. 

Students  taking  pianoforte  as  secondary  applied  subject  in  regular 

public   school   music   course:    one   hour   each   semester,    two    hours 

credit. 

STRINGED   INSTRUMENTS 

Miss  Read 

The  following  general  outline  indicates  the  standard 
of  work  required  of  violin  majors: 

Freshman  year — Major  scales  in  three  octaves.  Kreutzer, 
Etudes  Nos.  1  to  30.  Concertos  such  as  the  Viotti  No.  23, 
Rode  No.  6,  De  Beriot  No.  7  or  9.  An  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  piano. 

Sophomore  year — Major  scales  and  arpeggios  at  quicker 
tempo.  Completion  of  Kreutzer  Etudes.  Concertos  such  as 
Viotti  No.  22,  Spohr  No.  2.  Sonatas.  Sufficient  pianistic 
ability  to  play  simple  accompaniments. 

Junior  year — Major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios  in  three 
octaves.  Fiorillo.  Concertos  and  sonatas  continued,  with 
concert  pieces  by  composers  such  as  Corelli,  Beethoven, 
Vieuxtemps,  Sarasate,  and  Weiniawski. 

Senior  year — Major  and  minor  scales  in  thirds  and  octaves. 
Rode  Etudes.  Beethoven,  Handel,  and  Bach  sonatas.  Con- 
certos such  as  Mendelssohn  E  minor,  Bruch  G  minor,  or 
Spohr  No.  8. 

During  the  four-year  violin  course,  the  student  is  re- 
quired to  have  four  years  of  practical  orchestra  experience 
and  two  years  of  additional  ensemble.  She  should  have 
studied  viola  sufficiently  to  enable  her  to  play  viola  in  string 
quartets. 
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Graduates  in  public  school  music,  with  violin  as  sec- 
ondary applied  subject,  must  have  command  of  at  least 
three  positions,  and  be  able  to  play  solos  similar  in  difficulty 
to  "In  Elizabethan  Days,"  Kramer,  with  acceptable  tone 
quality  and  intonation. 

Graduates  in  public  school  music,  with  cello  as  secon- 
dary applied  subject,  must  have  a  command  of  at  least  four 
positions,  and  be  able  to  play  solos  similar  in  difficulty  to 
"Minuet,"  Schlemueller,  with  acceptable  tone  quality  and 
intonation. 

Freshmen,  sophomores  and  juniors  majoring  in  strings:  four  hours 

each  semester,  eight  hours  credit  each  year. 

Seniors  majoring  in  strings:  six  hours  each  semester,  twelve  hours 

credit. 

Students    electing   strings:    three   hours    each    semester,    six   hours 

credit. 

Students  taking  a  stringed  instrument  as  secondary  applied  subject 

in  the  regular  public  school  music  course:  one  hour  each  semester, 

two  hours  credit. 

VOICE 

Mr.  Bair 

All  voice  majors  are  required  to  take  one-half  hour 
instruction  per  week  in  piano,  for  which  one  point  per  se- 
mester will  be  granted. 

The  following  outline  indicates  the  standard  of  work 
required : 

Freshman  year — Establishment  of  correct  breath  and  articu- 
lation habits  through  an  ordinate  use  of  complementing 
physical  and  phonetic  expression.  Clarity  of  diction,  pitch 
poise,  legato  singing,  and  consistent  reference  to  mezza 
voce  is  stressed.  Repertoire:  early  Italian  and  folk  or  folk- 
like songs  in  English,  engendering  basic  principles  and 
simple  impulses  of  expression.  These  are  assigned  with 
reference  to  the  technical  problem  involved.  Choral  litera- 
ture. 

Sophomore  year — Voicalises  inducing  facility  of  adjust- 
ment to  keep  pace  with  increasing  demands  of  repertoire. 
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The  messa  di  voce  through  legato  and  preparation  for  the 
more  facile  staccato.  Repertoire  to  include  moderately  dif- 
ficult songs  and  arias  of  early  Italian  and  French  classic 
school.  Good  English  translation  of  Schubert  songs  to  con- 
tinue the  line  of  development  from  folk  literature.  Choral 
literature.   Participation  in  studio  recitals  is  encouraged. 

Junior  year — An  even  timbered  scale  and  elimination  of 
registers.  Extended  arpeggii  and  vocalises  apprehending 
the  technical  demands  of  the  more  difficult  classic  operas 
and  oratorios.  Evolution  of  cadenza,  and  of  coda.  Prepara- 
tion for  the  trill,  and  more  attention  to  a  technique  of  in- 
terpretation. Repertoire  embraces  also  the  moderately 
difficult  romantic  art  songs  of  all  nations.  Participation  in 
student  recital  and  music  drama  projects  is  encouraged. 
Choral  literature. 

Senior  year — More  difficult  arias  from  the  operas  and 
oratorios  of  both  classic  and  romantic  school.  More  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  development  of  individual  style  and  the 
selection  of  repertoire  best  suited  to  the  particular  expres- 
sion of  the  student.  Interpretation  phase  of  study  is 
stressed  further  as  more  advanced  lieder  and  modern  songs 
are  employed.    Senior  recital. 

Graduates  in  public  school  music,  with  voice  as  secon- 
dary applied  subject,  must  demonstrate  ability  to  sing  school 
songs  in  a  suitable  manner  for  presentation  in  a  school 
classroom. 

A  Preparatory  Course  in  Voice  may  be  taken  when  the 
student  is  unable  to  meet  the  entrance  requirements  for  the 
freshman  year  in  voice.  This  course  will  be  arranged  at  the 
discretion  of  the  director  of  the  department,  and  may  con- 
sist of  studies  in  notation,  ear-training,  scale-building,  tone- 
placing,  breathing,  English  diction,  and  very  easy  songs, 
with  a  view  to  strengthening  individual  weak  points. 

Freshmen,  sophomores  and  juniors  majoring  in  voice:   three  hours 

each  semester,  six  hours  credit  each  year. 

Seniors    majoring    in    voice:    five    hours    each    semester,    ten    hours 

credit. 

Students  electing  voice:  three  hours  each  semester,  six  hours  credit. 
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Students  taking  voice  as  secondary  applied  subject  in  regular 
public  school  music  course:  one  hour  each  semester,  two  hours 
credit. 

HARP 

Mrs.  Guthrie 

The  following  general  outline  indicates  the  standard 
of  work  required  of  harp  majors: 

Freshman  year — Establishment  of  familiarity  with  the 
instrument,  together  with  correct  fundamentals  of  tech- 
nique and  hand  and  body  position.  Work  required  includes 
Introduction  and  Preludes  1  to  10  from  Method  for  the  harp 
(Lawrence-Salzedo)  ;  scales  and  chords ;  transcriptions  of 
easy  pieces  by  Bach,  Schumann,  Handel,  Chopin,  Brahms, 
etc.,  and  by  Salzedo,  "Tiny  Tales  for  Harpist  Beginners," 
etc. 

Sophomore  year — Technique  studies  from  "Modern  Study 
of  the  Harp"  (Salzedo)  and  Method  for  the  Harp  (Lawrence- 
Salzedo)  ;  scales  and  arpeggii ;  transcriptions  from  Handel, 
Rameau ;  Bach,  etc.  Famous  Harp  Cadenzas ;  contemporary 
works  by  Debussy,  Salzedo,  etc. 

Junior  year — Technique:  scales  and  arpeggii;  "Harpist's 
Daily  Dozen";  Modern  Study  of  the  Harp.  Transcriptions 
from  classic  and  Romantic  composers ;  Debussy  (En  Bateau, 
etc.)  ;  Palmgren  (May  Night)  ;  Salzedo  (Introspection,  etc.). 
Orchestra  studies  by  Wagner,  Strauss.  Preparation  for 
ensemble  playing  and  orchestra  work. 

Senior  year — Conclusion  of  "Modern  Study  of  the  Harp" 
(Salzedo),  harp  cadenzas,  advanced  solos  by  Pescetti,  Wag- 
ner, Salzedo,  Prokofieff,  Debussy,  etc.  Special  emphasis  is 
laid  upon  tone  production  and  interpretation.  Study  of  con- 
cert technique  and  program  building. 

Freshmen,   sophomores   and   juniors   majoring  in   harp:    four   hours 

each   semester,   eight  hours   credit  each  year. 

Seniors  majoring  in  harp:    six  hours  each  semester,   twelve   hours 

credit. 

Students  electing  harp:  three  hours  each  semester,  six  hours  credit. 
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ENSEMBLE 

All  students  in  the  B.Mus.  course  are  required  to  par- 
ticipate in  some  form  of  ensemble  work.  For  piano  stu- 
dents, this  may  take  the  form  of  four  or  eight  hand-playing, 
or  participation  in  chamber  music  with  students  of  other 
departments.  All  students  majoring  in  stringed  instru- 
ments are  required  to  belong  to  the  student  orchestra. 
Membership  in  the  choral  organization  is  required  of  all 
women   students. 

CHORAL.  ENSEMBLE 

The  choral  ensemble  is  an  activity  group  developed 
from  the  personnel  of  the  choral  literature  class.  In  addi- 
tion to  some  objective  choral  work,  tangent  activities  are 
encouraged.  The  group  presents  a  formal  concert  during 
the  year.  Acceptance  in  the  choral  ensemble  is  by  audition 
only. 

ORCHESTRA 

The  college  orchestra,  meeting  weekly,  offers  excellent 
training  in  orchestral  playing.  This  work  forms  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  development  of  a  well-grounded  musician, 
for  it  necessitates  the  ability  to  make  one's  self  a  dependable 
part  of  a  perfect  ensemble.  Careful  attention  is  given  to 
attack,  phrasing,  shading,  and  interpretation.  Through 
this  work,  the  student  becomes  familiar  with  a  wide  range 
of  musical  literature. 

Attendance  is  compulsory  for  all  students  sufficiently 
advanced,  and  excuses  can  be  granted  only  by  the  dean  or 
by  the  head  of  the  department.  No  fee  is  asked  for  mem- 
bership. 

MUSIC  AS  AN   ELECTIVE   SUBJECT 

When  organ,  piano,  violin,  voice,  or  harp  is  elected  by 
a  student,  two  half-hour  private  lessons  are  required 
weekly;  two  practice  periods  daily;  and  either  elementary 
theory  and  ear  training,  choral  interpretation,  or  orchestra. 
Three  hours,  each  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 
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GENERAL. 

B.A.  and  B.S.  students  may  not  take  more  than  twelve 
semester  hours  of  courses  in  the  theory  of  music  for  credit 
towards  their  respective  degrees. 

For  the  listing  of  academic  courses  taken  by  candidates 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree,  please  refer  to  the  Degree 
Requirements  for  Bachelors  of  Music,  on  page  47. 

ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 

The  graduates  and  former  students  of  Salem  College 
are  organized  into  an  association  called  the  Salem  College 
Alumnae  Association,  the  purpose  of  which  is  "to  further 
the  interests  of  Salem  College,  and  to  maintain  among  its 
alumnae  a  spirit  of  service  and  fellowship." 

The  work  of  the  association  is  vested  in  the  Executive 
Board,  composed  of  eight  officers  and  ten  board  members 
and  the  presidents  of  the  branch  associations,  all  of  whom 
are  elected  by  the  members  of  the  Association.  The  alum- 
nae group  is  represented  by  an  executive  secretary,  who 
manages  the  Alumnae  Office  and  edits  "The  Alumnae 
Record."  The  Executive  Board  meets  semi-annually,  on 
Founders'  Day  in  October,  and  on  Alumnae  Day  in  May. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  general  association  is  held  dur- 
ing Commencement. 

1941-42  Officers  of  the  Salem  College 
Alumnae  Association 

President 
Mrs.  John  R.  Cunningham  (Rubie  Ray,  '16),  Davidson,  N.  C. 

First  Vice  President 
Mrs.  Thomas  Barber   (Louise  Horton,  '11),  563  Glade  St., 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Second  Vice  President 
Mrs.  Theodore  F.  Malloy  (Minnie  Fagg,  '90),  Chunn's  Cove, 
Asheville,  N.  C. 
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Third  Vice  President 
Miss  Mary  Louise  Mickey,  '33,   104  Belews  St.,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

Fourth  Vice  President 
Mrs.  Ronald  Slye  (Annie  Pauline  Shaffner,  '27),  1445  Edge- 
combe Circle,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Fifth  Vice  President 
Miss  Kathryn  R.  Cole,  '41,  1006  Minerva  St.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Alumnae  Secretary 
Miss   Lelia   Graham   Marsh,   '19,   Salem   College,   Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

Treasurer 
Mrs.  R.  Gordon  Spaugh  (Katherine  Riggan,  '28),  519  South 
Church  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Executive  Board  Members 

The  Executive  Board  consists  of  the  eight  officers,  the 
presidents  of  the  branch  alumnae  associations,  and  the  fol- 
lowing ten  members : 

Dr.  Adelaide  L.  Fries,  '88,  224  Cherry  St.,  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C. 

Mrs.  Marvin  Robbins    (Marion  Hines,  '19),  Rocky  Mount, 
N.  C. 

Mrs.    Charles    Coe    (Charlotte    Sells,    '28),    Pearl    Harbor, 
Hawaii. 

Mrs.  Harry  McMullan  (Hattie  Baugham,  '07),  Washington, 
N.  C. 

Miss  Margaret  Newland,  '19,  2062  Hopedale  Ave.,  Charlotte, 
N.  C. 

Miss   Dorothy   Hutaff,   '38,   126   Broadfoot  Ave.,   Fayette- 
ville,  N.  C. 
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Mrs.  D.  Hiden  Ramsay  (Mary  Sumner,  '18),  104  Woodward 
Ave.,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Harrelson  (Elizabeth  Conner,  '23) ,  1903  Hills- 
boro  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  T.  E.  McGeachy  (Frances  Fletcher,  '31),  180  Pinecrest 
Ave.,  Decatur,  Ga. 

Miss   Josephine   Whitehead,    '37,    517   Falls   Road,   Rocky 
Mount,  N.  C. 
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REGISTER  OF  STUDENTS 

1941-1942 


SENIOR  CLASS 

Avera,  Flora  Conrad 118  Belews  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Barbour,   Betty  Ann Clayton,  N.  C. 

Barrow,  Antoinette  Ina 7  Park  Blvd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Bason,  Johnsie  Elizabeth 307  E.  Franklin  St.,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Baynes,  Eugenia 107  Gloria  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Bettinger,  Marguerite  Elizabeth, 

1818  Piedmont  Rd.,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Bowman,  Martha  Earle Walnut  St.,  Lumberton,  N.  C. 

Bralower,  Louise  Goran 25  East  77th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bunch,  Jennie  Dye Box  871,  Statesville,  N.  C. 

Copenhaver,   Mary  Jane Marion,  Va. 

Craig,  Vera  Logan 26  Marion  St.,  Mullins,  S.  C. 

Dixon,   Dorothy Ill   Olive  Rd.,   Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Donnell,  Carrie  Hobgood 716  S.  Broad  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Erwin,    Elvira   Holt Bellevue,    Morganton,  N.  C. 

Fitzgerald,  Agnes  Marie Princeton,  N.  C. 

Garth,  Margaret  Marie 813  13  Ave.,  Hickory,  N.  C. 

Glenn,  Eleanor  Pratt 760  Stratford  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Harrison,  Allene  Slade Battleboro,  N.  C. 

Harrison,  Florence  Kathryn 4616  College  Ave.,  College  Park,  Md. 

Hege,  Ruth  Frances 1803  Sunnyside  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Herrman,  Margaret  Bushnell 211  Norwood  Ave.,  Deal,  N.  J. 

Hester,  Sara  Elizabeth 803  Cloverdale  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Hill,  Lucretia  Wilson 936  Lynwood  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Hodges,  Lucie  Vanstory New  Bern,  N.  C. 

Horsfield,  Mary  Edith 429  S.  Dallas  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Hutchison,  Eleanor  Norcom 1909  Beech  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Hylton,   Jean Polo  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Johnson,   Agnes  Mae Raeford,  N.  C. 

Johnston,  Leila  Davidson Barium  Springs,  N.  C. 

Jones,  Martha  Maude 2939   Bon  Air  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Lasley,  Barbara  Anne 907  Jersey  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Lefkowitz,    Goldie  Gail 720   Gales  Ave.,   Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Lefkowitz,   Rose  Eleanor, 

1810  Buena  Vista  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Linn,  Jennie  Holmes 606  Washington  Ave.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

McLean,  Dorothy  Ann 251  N.  Main  St.,  Lenoir,  N.  C. 

McMullen,  Margery 13  Brown  Ave.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

Moran,  Margaret  Erwin.. ..294  West  End  Blvd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Newman,  Elsie  Lottie 525  Oaklawn  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Norris,  Marion  Pritchard 401  Watts  St.,  Durham,  N.  C. 
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O'Keeffe,  Mary 15  6  Giles  St.,  Bluefield,  West  Va. 

Purcell,  Alice  Josephine 214  West  Thomas  St.,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Shore,  Anna  Doris 539  Oaklawn  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Sisk,  Dorothy  Williamson 713  Athens  Ave.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Smith,  Rose  Thomas Galax,  Va. 

Spach,  Lucy  Elizabeth 533  Summit  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Springer,  Lucille  Adelaide 18  West  Lenox  St.,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Thomas,  Mary  Reece 434  Falls  Rd.,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

VanHoy,  Ellen  Marie 2923  Bon  Air  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Vardell,  Margaret  Ferrill...„779  Oaklawn  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Walker,  Mary  Worth 70  5  Chatham  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Wall,  Mary  Wilson 214  Hillcrest  Dr.,  High  Point,  N.  C. 

Weldon,  Ethel  Elizabeth Stovall,  N.  C. 

Westmoreland,  Minnie  Louise, 

1343  N.  Liberty  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Wilkinson,  Lula  Wyatt 600  Falls  Rd.,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Winborne,  Frances  Elizabeth 535  N.  Blount  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

JUNIOR  CLASS 

Barnum,  Sara  Jane Southern  Pines,  N.  C. 

Beeson,  Mozelle  Pearl. .1118  S.  Hawthorne  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Best,  Mary  T 224  S.  Center  St.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Bowen,  Sara  Jean 462  Lockland  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Boylan,  Mary 163  Craven  St.,  New  Bern,  N.  C. 

Bray,  Mary  Elizabeth Plymouth,  N.  C. 

Brietz,  Betty  Bellaire 711  Miller  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Bunn,  Annie  Hyman 318  Rowland  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Candler,  Rebekah  Scott 3121  Highland  Ave.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Carter,  Carlotta  Nicholson N.  Market  St.,  Washington,  N.  C. 

Castellow,  Cecelia  Anne Windsor,  N.  C. 

Cavenaugh,  Jennie  Quinn Warsaw,  N.  C. 

Chambers,  Mary  Isabel 326  Morgan  St.,  Marion,  N.  C. 

Chesson,  Nancy  Peacock 1010  West  Kenan  St.,  Wilson,  N.  C. 

Clark,  Thorn 1326  E.  Morehead  St.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Cooper,   Irene  Dalton Siler   City,  N.  C. 

Cress,  Katherine  Edwina 300  Wiley  Ave.,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Duncan,  Edna  Kathleen 1150  Walker  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Faw,   Corinne 209   6th  St.,  North  Wilkesboro,  N.  C. 

Garrou,    Jane   Gardner Valdese,  N.  C. 

Gary,  Marian 609  Holly  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Griffin,    Elizabeth Star,  N.  C. 

Hawkins,  Barbara  Bennett 413  S.  Main  St.,  Blackstone,  Va. 

Henry,  Sara  Dockery 1302  Walnut  St.,  Lumbefton,  N.  C. 

Johnston,  Elizabeth  Withers 

117  West  End  Blvd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
Krites,  Frances 215  S.  Green  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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Leinbach,  Margaret  Gwenny....426  S.  Main  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Lewis,  Lacy  Spencer,  Jr... 517  Sunset  Ave.,  Asheboro,  N.  C. 

McClung,  Nancy  Pepper. .621  Brookstown  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

McKenzie,  Virginia  Bruton 229  N.  Fulton  St.,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Miller,  Louise  Davis 204  Hendrix  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Moore,  Mary  Lu Box  218,  Old  Fort,  N.C. 

Neal,   Frances  Virginia Route   1,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Nebel,  Doris  Phillips 1272  Hollywood  Ave.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Nuchols,   Cecilia  Jane 1623   E.  Morehead  St.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

O'Neal,  Ruth  Anderson 418  Carolina  Circle,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Park,  Mary  Louise 177  Park  Circle,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Parrish,  Inez  Rosina 424  Springdale  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Perry,  Jane  Josephine 411  8th  St.,  North  Wilkesboro,  N.  C. 

Pressley,  Augusta 110  West  Second  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Rand,  Mary  Elizabeth 311  Watts  St.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Ray,  Margaret  Benning 104  Summit  Rd.,  Port  Washington,  N.  Y. 

Read,  Elizabeth 107  Locust  St.,  Garden  City,  N.Y. 

Rousseau,  Mary  Louise 808  Oaklawn  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Sauvain,  Martha. 100  N.  Union  St.,  Concord,  N.  C. 

Shamel,  Aline  Marie Box  781,  Elkin,  N.  C. 

Smith,    Julia    Jenkins Kernersville,  N.  C. 

Smith,  Vivian  E Box  27,  Greenville,  Fla. 

Somers,    Margaret   Louisa Georgetown,  S.  C. 

Stevens,  Ethel  Jones 1907  Alexander  Rd.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Struven,  Mary  Margaret, 

2237  Demington  Drive,  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio 

Stucky,  Ellen  Mary ..123  Providence  St.,  Fort  Myers,  Fla. 

Swain,  M.  Lois 2326  Greenway  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Vanderbilt,  Betty 63  First  St.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Whittier,  Barbara 1084  E.  Rock  Springs  Rd.,  N.E.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Yates,   Elizabeth  Ardelaine Kent  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Yelverton,  Frances  Corrine 1215  Park  Ave.,  B.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

SOPHOMORE   CLASS 

Alderson,  Mary  Kirker Lewisburg,  West  Va. 

Ayera,  Mildred  Elizabeth 118  Belews  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Bates,  Bettye 615  S.  Hawthorne  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Baverstock,  Veda  Greene 199  Roberts  Ave.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Beard,  Ruth  B 88  N.  Main  St.,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 

Bernhardt,  Elizabeth  Worth 311  E.  College  Ave.,  Lenoir,  N.  C. 

Burvenick,  Marion  Gertrude 8544  94th  St.,  Woodhaven,  N.  Y. 

Butner,  Mildred  Louise 817  E.  Sprague  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Carmichael,  Nell  Craig 118  Cook  St.,  Bennettsville,  S.  C. 

Carrig,  Mary  Ellen 143  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Conley,  Mary  Joe Route  2,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Cook,  Erwin  Womble 592  Glade  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Cozart,    Rebecca   Pauline Fuquay   Springs,  N.  C. 
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Craig,  Margery 404   Clinton  Ave.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Downes,  Nancy  Williams.. 4615  Chevy  Chase  Blvd.,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Eaton,  Margaret  Alice 749  Waughtown  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Evans,  Ethel  Adair 322  Hempstead  Place,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Farmer,  Lucy 400  N.  Randolph  St.,  Rockingham,  N.  C. 

Fort,  Kathrine  Robinson 1214   College  Place,   Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Garth,  Virginia  Voorhees 813  13th  Ave.,  Hickory,  N.  C. 

Gibson,  Virginia  Victoria.. ..1109  Forrest  Hill  Dr.,  High  Point,  N.  C. 

Glidewell,  Mary  Lloyd 87  Courtland  Place,  Reidsville,  N.  C. 

Goldberg,  Marion New  Hope  Rd.,  Gastonia,  N.  C. 

Hill,  Phyllis  Burnley 600  Greenwood  Rd.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Howell,    Rebecca Ellerbe,  N.  C. 

Kelly,   Mary  Jane Box   928,   Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Kempton,  Margaret Brookwood,  Gastonia,  N.  C. 

Lahey,  Avis  Pelham 55  Poplar  Place,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Lewis,    Mary   Upchurch Raeford,  N.  C. 

Lindley,  Sarah  Alice 909  Franklin  St.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

McGeachy,  Katherine  Ann 30  6  Gillespie  St.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Manning,   Katherine 319   Church  St.,  Williamston,  N.  C. 

Mason,  Jocelyn 511  N.  Mendenhall  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Midyette,  Eusebia  Jeannette..311  N.  Broad  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Miller,    Betty Andalusia,    Ala. 

Miller,  Sarah  Juanita 2  52  6  Druid  Hills,  Dr.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Miller,  Treva  B 1934  Gaston  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Moore,  Elizabeth  Bryan.. ..42 6  Carolina  Circle,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Reavis,  Alice  Marjorie 818  W.  Sixth  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Reade,  Julia 380  Cloverhurst  Ave.,  Athens,  Ga. 

Rhodes,  Mary  Louise 718  S.  Green  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Richard,  Charlotte  Wisman 144  N.  Church  St.,  Woodstock,  Va. 

Roach,   Helen   Murray Midway,   Ky. 

Rogers,    Nancy   Lee 109    Parsonage    St.,    Bennettsville,  S.  C. 

Sands,  Sarah  Walnut  Cove,  N.  C. 

Schaum,  Doris  Cozart 904  W.  Nash  St.,  Wilson,  N.  C. 

Schwalbe,   Katherine  Winifred Bethel,   Alaska 

Seville,  Aileen 519  N.  Center  St.,  Statesville,  N.  C. 

Sink,  Harriet  Heilig Irving  Park  Manor,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Stokes,  Lillian  Pearson ..1618  Cherokee  Rd.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Stone,  Nancy  Catherine Lakewood  Colony,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Sullivan,  Leila  Frances 1148  S.  McDuffie  St.,  Anderson,  S.  C. 

Swinson,  Catherine 2127  Norton  Rd.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Swinson,  Elizabeth 2127  Norton  Rd.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Taylor,  Ella  Lou 411  Centennial  Ave.,  High  Point,  N.  C. 

Tomlin,  Mary  Norman 610  Walnut  St.,  Statesville,  N.  C. 

Totherow,  Martha  Louise. .1122  Patterson  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
Traynham,  Katherine  Craddock 

429  Hamilton   St.,  Roanoke  Rapids,  N.  C. 
Turner,    Anna Shanghai,    China 
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Watson,  Mary  Charles 518  Oaklawn  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Weir,  Barbara  Jane Greensboro  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

White,  Peggy  Jane 1563  Northwest  Blvd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Winstead,    Margaret   Anna Lincolnton,  N.  C. 

Woodard,  Katherine  Gray 547  Falls  Rd.,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

FRESHMAN  CLASS 

Bayley,  Mary  Ellen 221  West  College  Ave.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Baynes,  Mary  Lucy 107  Gloria  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Beckwith,  Katherine  Elizabeth.— 1508  Walker  St.,  Princeton,  W.  Va. 

Black,  Betty  Jean Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 

Blue,   Jean  Elizabeth Laurinburg,  N.  C. 

Bollin,  Margaret  Alice Mayodan,  N.  C. 

Boseman,  Molly  Elizabeth Route  3,  Box  422,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Boyer,  Arabelle 937   Bromley  Rd.,   Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Bullock,  Margaret  Lillian... .1805   Hedgewood  Place,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Byrd,  Mary  Ellen Route  1,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Cansler,  Nell 112  Hermitage  Rd.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Carpenter,  Joyce  Elayne 23  Washington  Lane,  Concord,  N.  C. 

Chase,  Adele 15  Olmsted  Rd.,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Coira,  Mary  Ziera 431  West  Lexington  Ave.,  High  Point,  N.  C. 

Cole,  Nona  Lee 29  Aldred  Ave.,  Rockville  Center,  N.  Y. 

Crowell,    Frances    Royer Hickory,  N.  C. 

Davis,   Luanne  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Denning,  Nell  Efird 330  N.  First  St.,  Albemarle,  N.  C. 

Duffy,  Sophia  Sue 35  Johnson  St.,  New  Bern,  N.  C. 

Dunbar,  Roberta 425  S.  Main  St.,  Laurinburg,  N.  C. 

Eaton,  Mary  2320  Quenby  Rd.,  Houston,  Texas 

Flanagan,  Lillian  Joyner Route  1,  Box  35,  Greenville,  N.  C. 

Formy-Duval,  Mary 100  N.  Madison  St.,  Whiteville,  N.  C. 

Foster,  Virginia  Marilyn 610  E.  Broad  St.,  Statesville,  N.  C. 

Frasier,  Genevieve 406  Weatherspoon  St.,  Sanford,  N.  C. 

Frazier,  Jane  Evans 29  Gloria  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Fulton,  Marian  Helen Walnut  Cove,  N.  C. 

Garrison,  Mildred  Jones Glen  Alpine,  N.  C. 

Gerson,  Josephine  A 284  Beach  140  St.,  Belle  Harbor,  L.  I.,  N.  Y, 

Glanstin,   Leah 720   Gales  Ave.,   Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Glenn,  Mabel  Lancaster Fort  Bragg  Rd.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Goodwin,  Francis  Linton 208  W.  Chestnut  St.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Golsen,  Garnette  Elizabeth 220  Church  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Grantham,    Betty   Rose Fairmont,  N.  C. 

Greer,  Virginia 923  W.  Fifth  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Gudger,  Elizabeth 77  Montford  Ave.,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Guion,  Anne  McLean .1634  Queens  Rd.,  West,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Harris,    Emily   Whittemore Leaksville,  N.  C. 

Hearne,  Ellen  Laura -315  S.  First  St.,  Albemarle,  N.  C. 

Hege,  Eloise  Anita 1803  Sunnyside  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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Herring,  Mamie  Vann 205  Belle  St.,  Oxford,  N.  C. 

Hill,  Bettie  811  N.  Person  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Hine,  Laura  Estelle 701  Cloverdale  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Hobson,  Anne  Morehead 135  Mocksville  Ave.,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Humbert,  Barbara  Bmmaline 37  Oxford  St.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Hylton,  Jane Polo  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Jackson,  Geraldine Route  3,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Johnson,  Jeanne  Greenlee Old  Fort,  N.  C. 

Johnston,  Nancy  Jane King  College,  Bristol,  Tenn. 

Jones,  Frances  Hardy 60  6  Rountree  St.,  Kinston,  N.  C. 

Kiser,    Dorothy   Elvira Tobaccoville,  N.  C. 

Langdon,   Dorothy  Rebecca Monroe,  N.  C. 

Latimer,  Matie  Louella 915  Egmont  St.,  Brunswick,  Ga. 

Lawson,  Ersley  Erleen 701  W.  15th  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Leigh,  Henrianne 1118  Main  St.,  Danville,  Va. 

Leslie,  Mary  Baker .....1000  Lexington  Ave.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Love,  Katy  Bly Route  3,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

McLauchlin,   Josephine  Hall Raeford,  N.  C. 

McNair,  Sara  Lou 1816  Brantley  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

McNeely,  Mary  Frances 405  N.  Main  St.,  Mooresville,  N.  C. 

Moore,  Marjorie  Locke Tate  Rd.,  Morristown,  Tenn. 

Moss,  Nancy  Hodges 112  Kincaid  Ave.,  Wilson,  N.  C. 

Mullin,   Ann   Marguerite Tazewell,    Va. 

Neilson,  Mary  Alice 714  S.  Main  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Newman,  Alice  Lucile 525   Oaklawn  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Newman,    Hazel   Elizabeth Reynolds    Rd.,    Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Nimocks,    Peggy 110    Sherwood    Forest,    Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Page,  Ann 628  Roslyn  Road,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Phelps,   Yvonne  Marie.. ..2419   Rosewood  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Phillips,   Kathleen 1006   Walnut  St.,   Lumberton,  N.  C. 

Pinkston,     Rachel    Elizabeth Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Porter,  Nancy  Richmond Fries,  Va. 

Reisman,  Rosalind  Ruth 1512  East  29th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Ritter,  Harriet  Ann 1831  East  22  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Sauls,  Anna  Frances 1533  West  First  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Saylor,  Johnnie  Elizabeth 313  S.  Green  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Seewald,   Nellie   Ruth 617    21    St.,   N.   W.,   Washington,    D.  C. 

Shapiro,  Edith  Harriet....336  Beach  142  St.,  Rockaway  Beach,  N.  Y. 

Shelton,   Elmina  Mills 323    Walnut   St.,    Statesville,  N.  C. 

Smoot,   Lucile  Cobb 804   Saint  Patrick  St.,   Tarboro,  N.  C. 

Snider,    Mary   Stuart 410    Mocksville   Ave.,    Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Stadler,    Dorothy 25    Elm   St.,    Great   Neck,  N.  Y. 

Stauber,   Margaret  Helen Rural  Hall,  N.  C. 

Stevens,  Alyce  Pat 44  Prospect  Park  West,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Stovall,  Edith   Mae 2500   Stockton   St.,   Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Strelow,    Marilyn  Alin 3    Crestwood   Drive,   Maplewood,  N.  J. 

Strohm,  Jane  Olivia 2604  Guilford  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Sutton,    Harriot 122   Hinsdale  Ave.,   Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Taylor,  Angela   Spotswood Danbury,  N.  C. 

Taylor,  Carolyn  Frances 1104  N.  Pollock  St.,  Kinston,  N.  C. 

Tennille,  Mary  Oriana 613   Summit  St.,   Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Tucker,  Delma  Marlene.... Route   6,   Box   1308,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Walker,    Edith    Irene Roxboro,  N.  C. 

Watts,    Hazel    Sue Taylorsville,  N.  C. 

Weaver,   Ira   Justine Bentonville,  Va. 

Willis,   Suzanne  Belle 72   Louise  Ave.,   Concord,  N.  C. 

Withers,  Betty  Kent. ...426  S.  Hawthorne  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Wolff,    Mary    Kathryn Bethania,  N.  C. 

Woltz,  Patricia  Jane  Hannah 48  West  Norris  Rd.,  Norris,  Tenn. 

Wooten,  Joyce  Kathryne 302  West  Atlantic  Ave.,  Kinston,  N.  C. 

Yaw,  Mary  Elizabeth 620   South  Street,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

SECRETARIAL   STUDENTS 

Baugham,  Edna  Willis 621  W.  Main  St.,  Washington,  N.  C. 

Bevis,   Ruth   Clarina Park   Rd.,   Rt.    2,   Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Blount,     Myra     Stancill Greenville,  N.  C. 

Carpenter,    Louise 23    Washington    Lane,    Concord,  N.  C. 

Day,  Carrie  Rich 2001  Longview  Drive,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Dowling,  Carolyn  Rose.. ..105  South  Cherry  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Fakoury,  Helen  Nellie Normandy  Apts.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Goodson,    Carolyn 914    Walker    Ave.,    Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Harris,   Margaret  Ann East  Cumberland   Ave.,  Middlesboro,  Ky. 

Hege,  Beverly  Haskins 821  S.  Church  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Henderson,   Mary  Elizabeth 89    Craven   St.,   New   Bern,  N.  C. 

Hudson,   Mary   Blanche 1535    Carr  St.,   Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Kearns,    Mildred 2016    Gaston    St.,    Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Kilby,  Grace  Frank 609  Sixth  Street,  N.  Wilkesboro,  N.  C. 

Lewis,   Nancy 436   North   Main   St.,   Mt.   Airy,  N.  C. 

Lineback,  Doris  Lee 825  Madison   Ave.,   Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Long,  Ann  Margaret Roxboro,  N.  C. 

McNeely,  Jane  Moore 309  South  Academy  St.,  Mooresville,  N.  C. 

Matton,  Jane  Scott 663   Manly  Place,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Paschal,    Mary    Ann 848    Roslyn    Road,    Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Pence,  Rebecca Limestone,  Tenn. 

Rawlings,  Nancy  Lewis. ...1557  N.  West  Blvd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Reich,  Daphne  Rogers 1522  N.  West  Blvd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Reiter,    Ellen    Marion 811    Arbor    Road,    Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Riddle,   Mira   Davis 403%    W.   Union    St..    Morganton,  N.  C. 

Salley,    Mildred    Genevieve. 

222    N.    Jackson   Ave..    Y.'inston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Scott,  Mary  Hampton 707  Magnolia  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Swaim,  Helen  Elizabeth 2310  Violet  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Vickers,  Rachel  Stone 1915  Sunnyside  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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Weaver,    Ruth    Geraldine - Hamptonville,  N.  C. 

West,  Jacquelyn  Irene Twelve  Oaks,  Walnut  Cove,  N.  C. 

Woodie,  Verna  Marie West   Jefferson,    N.  C. 


SPECIAL    STUDENTS 

Blevins,  Mrs.  Virginia  Dalton 

1940    Brantley    St.,    Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Brace,  Mrs.   Gertrude.. 847  West  Fifth   St.,   Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Bruce,   L.   C,   Jr 704    S.    Main   St.,    Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Campbell,    Mrs.    Marvel   Carter 

1622   West  First  St.,   Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Chalmers,    Mary 1703    Virginia    Rd.,    Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Crews,  Mrs.  Christel  Cates.,906  S.  Church  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Jenkins,    Ellen    11    E.    Bank    St.,    Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Kenyon,  Mrs.  Anita  D 624  S.  Main  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Nifong,   Clora  Rebecca 600   West  St.,    Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Patterson,  Harold  C Route   1,    Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Purcell,    Mrs.    Jane   C Red    Springs,  N.  C. 

Robin,    Mrs.    Esther   Yoken 

828   S.   Hawthorne  Rd.,    Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Rondthaler,    Mrs.   Alice   Keeney Clemmons,  N.  C. 

Taylor,   Sarah  Louise 1416  W.   First  St.,    Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Tracy,  Betsy..... 2417  Fairfield  Ave.,  Bluefield,  W.    Va. 

Walker,  Mary  Catherine 115  N.  Poplar  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


SUMMARY  OF  STUDENTS,    1941-42 

Seniors    , 55 

Juniors    57 

Sophomores 64 

Freshmen  101 


Total 277 

Secretarial 3  2 

Special _ 10 


Total  325 
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GRADUATES — JUNE,   1941 

Bachelor  of  Arts 


Alexander,  Esther  Loomis 
Alexander,    Martha   Jackson 
Ashburn,  Ruth  Hastings 
Belcher,  Betty  Wade 
Bodie,   Margueritte 
Conrad,  Josephine 
Cox,  Eleanor  Sue 
Dobbin,  Elizabeth  Greer 
Early,  Minnie  Louise 
Emerson,  Sallie  Wright 
Evans,   Pollyanna 
Forrest,  Mary  Sue 
Glenn,  Sarah  Lyell 
Harrell,  Catherine  Magdalene 
Harris,  Florence  Logan 
Hayes,   Mary  Madeleine 
Hill,  Alice  Elizabeth 
Hine,   Martha  Eleanor 
Kelly,  Mildred  Satterfield 
Kerns,  Nell  Curtiss 
King,  Katherine  Reynolds 


Lanning,  Lillian  Alice 
McCoy,  Emily  Gluyas 
McGehee,   Margaret  Bagley 
McNeny,   Virginia 
Merritt,   Martha  Louise 
Morris,  Lena  Winston 
Mullen,    Dorothy   Louise 
O'Brien,   Elizabeth  Morgan 
O'Neal,  Nancy 
Paschal,    Mary   Ann 
Patterson,   Edith   Margaret 
Sartin,   Elizabeth  Frances 
Sauvain,   Elizabeth   Johns 
Schnedl,   Ruth  Dolph 
Smith,  Kelly  Anne 
Stonestreet,   Martha 
Thomas,   Ruth   Goodrich 
Tucker,   Jane   Elizabeth 
Tyson,  Frankie  Aldine 
Warren,  Frances  Amanda 
Winget,   Elizabeth   Fisher 


Bachelor  of  Science 


Blackwood,  Gladys  Adeline 
Campbell,  Mary  Marvel 
Cole,   Kathryn   Robinson 
McNeely,  Agnes  Kilpatrick 
Nelson,   Elizabeth   Broughton 


Norman,    Barbara   Ward 
Rhoades,  Eloise  Lorraine 
Tillotson,  Margaret  Holbrook 
Wilkerson,  Mary  Frank 


Bachelor  of  Music 


Brietz,  Murial  Estelle 
Carr,  Eleanor  Stokes 
Houts,  Roy  Thomas 
Johnson,   Marian  Evelyn 
Jolitz,    Louise    Jackson 
Linn,    Sarah    Belle 


Moore,  Johnsie  Dickson 
Nalley,   Betty  Jane 
Nifong,  Clora  Rebecca 
Pou,   Clara  Wiley 
Rice,  Leonore  Kathryn 
Welch,  Eleanor  Swaim 
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College  Honors 

Bodie,    Margueritte Forest    City,  N.  C. 

Linn,    Sarah    Belle Landis,  N.  C. 

Rice,   Leonore  Kathryn Lancaster,  S.  C. 

Welch,    Eleanor   Swaim High    Point,  N.  C. 


Class  Honors 

Senior    Class 

Johnson,    Marian   Evelyn Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Linn,  Sarah  Belle  Landis,  N.  C. 

Tillotson,    Margaret    Holbrook Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Welch,   Eleanor    Swaim..... High   Point,  N.  C. 

Junior  Class 

Baynes,  Eugenia Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Dixon,     Dorothy.. Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Donnell,  Carrie  Hobgood Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Rondthaler,   Alice  Keeney... Clemmons,  N.  C. 

Shore,  Anna   Doris Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Thomas,   Mary  Reece Rocky   Mount,  N.  C. 

Vardell,    Margaret    Ferrill Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Sophomore  Class 

Barnum,  Sara  Jane Southern   Pines,  N.  C. 

Vanderbilt,    Betty Garden    City,  N.  Y. 

Freshman  Class 

Carrig,  Mary  Ellen ....Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Gosselin,    Shirley   Ann Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Phinney,  Mary  Elizabeth Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Sink,    Harriet    Heilig Greensboro,  N.  C. 

White,  Peggy  Jane Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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Page 

Absences 57 

Academic    Requirements 51 

Accounts 35 

Administration,  Officers  of 7 

Admission  ok  Students: 

To   advanced   standing 31 

Application   for 29 

Methods   of 30 

By  transfer 31 

To  secretarial   course 103 

Advisers 29 

Application   for  Admission 29 

Art 61 

Associations: 

Alumnae 119 

Athletics 27 

Y.    W.    C.    A 27 

Athletics 92 

Attendance 57 

Biology 94 

Botany 93 

Buildings  and  Grounds 19 

Business    Correspondence 104 

Sechetakial  Coukses  : 

Course  in  Business  Correspondence 104 

Course   in  Office  Training 104 

Course  in  Secretarial  Accounting 104 

Course   in   Shorthand 103 

Course  in  Typewriting 103 

Entrance    Requirements 103 

Calendar 5 

Change  of  Registration 53 

Chemistry 96 

Choral   Ensemble 118 

Choral    Interpretation 108 

Class  Attendance 57 

Classical  Languages: 

Courses   in   Greek 63 

Courses  in  Latin 63 

Classification  of  Students 52 

Classroom    Regulations 57 
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Clubs 26 

Committees,    Faculty 15 

Committee,  Scholarship 26 

Community    Life 26 

Conditions  and  Failure 54 

Correspondence    Work 54 

Courses,  Content  of  for  Admission 32 

Courses  of  Instruction: 

Arts  and  Sciences 61 

Evening    Division 104 

School  of  Music 105 

Secretarial  Courses 102 

Courses  for  Prospective  Teachers 66 

Credit  for   Summer  School  Work 56 

Credits: 

Statement  of 56 

Transfer  of 31 

Degrees  Conferred  by  (he  College 36 

Degrees  Conferred  in  1940 130 

Degrees: 

Requirements  for  the  B.A 36 

Requirements  for  the  B.S 39 

Requirements  for  the  B.Mus 47 

Dormitories 22 

Dropping  of  Courses 53 

Economics LOO 

Education 66 

Endowment 24 

English 72 

Entbance: 

Elective    Subjects 32 

Required   Subjects 32 

Evening    Division 104 

Examinations 54 

Exclusion  from  College 56 

Expenses 34 

Faculty : 

Arts   and    Sciences S 

School   of   Music 12 

Faculty  Advisers 29 

Fees 34 

French S5 
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General    Regulations 51 

Geography 98 

German 87 

Grading,  System  of 51 

Graduates.    June,    194  L 130 

Greek 63 

Grounds  and  Buildings 19 

Gymnasium 23 

Halls  of  Residence 22 

Harp 117 

History  and  Aim 16 

History 75 

Home   Economics 78 

Honor  Students  for  1940-41 131 

Honor    System 57 

Honors 53 

Hygiene 93 

Infirmary 22 

Institution  Economics 82 

Italian 88 

Laboratories          21 

Latin 63 

Lectures,  Concerts  and  Plays 28 

Librarians 14 

Library 23 

Library  Funds 25 

Literature,  English 72 

Location 19 

Major  and  Minor  Subjects 36 

Mathematics          83 

Medical  Technology 44 

Modern  Foreign  Languages: 

Courses  in  French 85 

Courses  in  German 87 

Courses   in    Italian 88 

Courses    in    Spanish 8S 

Music : 

Courses  in  Harp 117 

Courses  in  Organ 112 

Courses   in   Pianoforte 113 

Courses  in  Stringed   Instruments 114 

Courses  in  Theory 105 

Courses  in  Voice 115 

As  an  Elective  Subject 118 

Nature  Study 95 
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Office  Training 104 

Officers   of  Administration 7 

Officers,    Other 15 

Old  Chapel 20 

Orchestra 118 

Organ 112 

Personnel 29 

Philosophy 90 

Physical  Education 92 

Physical  Examination 92 

Physics 99 

Physiology 95 

Pianoforte 113 

Pre-Nursing 46 

Principal   Applied    Subject 49 

Promotion 52 

Psychology 71 

Public   School  Music 108 

Publications 28 

Reclassification 52 

Register  of  Students 122 

Registration 53 

Registration,    Change    of 53 

Registration,    Late 53 

Religion 91 

Requirements: 

Academic 51 

for  Admission 32 

for  Degrees 36 

Residence  Halls 22 

Scholarships 24 

Scholarship  Committee 26 

Science: 

Courses  in  Biology 94 

Courses  in  Chemistry 96 

Courses  in   Geography 98 

Courses  in  Physics 99 

Secondary  Applied  Subject 49 

Secretarial  Accounting 104 

Shorthand 103 

Sociology 101 

Spanish 88 

Stringed    Instruments 114 

Student  Government  Association 26 

Student    Organizations 26 
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Voice 115 
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Salem  College  Calendar 


1942-1943 


1943-1944 


SEPTEMBER 

5  M  T  W  T  F  S 
1     2    3    4    6 

6  7  8  9  10  11  12 
13  14  15  16  17  18  19 
20  21  22  23  24  25  26 
27  28  29  30  

OCTOBER 
S  M  T  W   T   F    S 
12     3 

4  5  6  7  8  9  10 
11  12  13  14  15  16  17 
18  19  20  21  22  23  24 
25  26  27  28  29  30  31 


NOVEMBER 
S  M  T  W  T  F  S 
12  3  4  5  6  7 
8  I)  10  11  12  13  14 
15  16  17  18  19  20  21 
22  23  24  25  26  27  28 
29  30  


DECEMBER 

5  M  T  W  T  F  S 
12    3     4    5 

6  7     8     9  10  11  12 

13  14  15  16  17  18  19 
20  21  22  23  24  25  26 
27  28  29  30  31  

JANUARY 
S  M  T  W  T   F   S 
1    2 

3  4  5  6  7  8  9 
10  11  12  13  14  15  16 
17  18  19  20  21  22  23 
24  25  26  27  28  29  30 
31  

FEBRUARY 
S  M  T  W  T   F    S 
....     12    3     4    5     6 

7  8     9  10  11  12  13 

14  15  16  17  18  19  20 


AUGUST 
S  M  T  W  T  F  S 
12  3  4  5  6  7 
8  9  10  11  12  13  14 
15  16  17  18  19  20  21 
21  22  23  24  25  26  27  22  23  24  25  26  27  28 
28  29  30  31  


MARCH 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 
....     12     3     4     5     6 

7  8  9  10  11  12  13 
14  15  16  17  18  19  20 
21  22  23  24  25  26  27 

29  30  31  

APRIL 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 
12    3 

4  5  6  7  8  9  10 
11  12  13  14  15  16  17 
18  19  20  21  22  23  24 
25  26  27  28  29  30  .... 

MAY 

5  M  T  W  T  F  S 
1 

2  3  4  5  6  7  8 

9  10  11  12  13  14  15 

16  17  18  19  20  21  22 

23  24  25  26  27  28  29 

30  31  


JUNE 

5  M  T  W  T  F  S 
12  3  4  5 

6  7  8  9  10  11  12 
13  14  15  16  17  18  19 
20  21  22  23  24  25  26 
27  28  29  30  

JULY 
S  M  T  W  T   F   S 
12     3 

4  5  6  7  8  9  10 
11  12  13  14  15  16  17 
18  19  20  21  22  23  24 
25  26  27  28  29  30  31 


SEPTEMBER 
S  M  T   W  T   F    S 

12     3     4 

5  6  7  8  9  10  11 
12  13  14  15  16  17  18 
19  20  21  22  23  24  25 
26  27  28  29  30  

OCTOBER 
S  M  T  W   T    F    S 

1     2 

3  4  5  6  7  8  9 
10  11  12  13  14  15  16 
17  18  19  20  21  22  23 
24  25  26  27  28  29  30 
31  


NOVEMBER 
S  M  T  W  T  F  S 
....  12  3  4  5  6 
7  8  9  10  11  12  13 
14  15  16  17  18  19  20 
21  22  23  24  25  26  27 
28  29  30  


DECEMBER 
S  M  T   W   T   F    S 
12    3    4 

5  6  7  8  9  10  11 
12  13  14  15  16  17  18 
19  20  21  22  23  24  25 
26  27  28  29  30  31  .... 


JANUARY 
S  M  T  W  T   F   S 


2     3     4     5     6     7     8 

9  10  11  12  13  14  15 

16  17  18  19  20  21  22 

23  24  25  26  27  28  29 

30  31  


FEBRUARY 
S  M  T  W  T   F    S 

12    3    4    5 

6  7  8  9  10  11  12 
13  14  15  16  17  18  19 
20  21  22  23  24  25  26 
27  28  29  


MARCH 
S  M  T  W  T   F   S 
12    3    4 

5  6  7  8  9  10  11 
12  13  14  15  16  17  18 
19  20  21  22  23  24  25 
26  27  28  29  30  31  .... 

APRIL 
S  M  T  W  T   F   S 
_..     1 

2    3     4    5     6    7     8 

9  10  11  12  13  14  15 

16  17  18  19  20  21  22 

23  24  25  26  27  28  29 

30  


MAY 

S  M  T  W  T   F   S 

....     12     3  4     5     6 

7     8     9  10  11  12  13 

14  15  16  17  18  19  20 

21  22  23  24  25  26  27 

28  29  30  31  


JUNE 
S  M  T  W  T   F   S 
12     3 

4  5  6  7  8  9  10 
11  12  13  14  15  16  17 
18  19  20  21  22  23  24 
25  26  27  28  29  30  .... 


JULY 
S  M  T  W  T   F   S 

2    3    4    5    6    7    8 

9  10  11  12  13  14  15 

16  17  18  19  20  21  22 

23  24  25  26  27  28  29 

30  31  


AUGUST 
S  M  T  W  T   F   S 

12    3    4    5 

6  7  8  9  10  11  12 
13  14  15  16  17  18  19 
20  21  22  23  24  25  26 
27  28  29  30  31  


CALENDAR    1943 


September  13     Monday,    11    a.m.  —  Freshmen   report   for 
orientation  program. 

September  15     Wednesday,     2-5     p.m.  —  Registration     of 
sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors. 

September  16    Thursday,  9-11  a.m. — Registration  of  fresh- 
men. 

11  a.m. — Formal  opening. 

12  noon — Classes  begin,  and  are  on  a 
thirty-minute  schedule  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  day. 

October  6  Wednesday,     Founders'     Day  —  Afternoon 

classes  omitted. 

In  order  to  cooperate  fully  in  our  war-time  program 
and  at  the  same  time  insure  a  full  year's  work,  the  College 
Calendar  for  the  remainder  of  1943  and  for  the  spring  of 
1944  will  be  made  and  announced  later.  Holidays  and  the 
closing  date  will  depend  primarily  upon  the  transportation 
situation  and  the  need  for  an  accelerated  program. 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


The  Right  Reverend  J.  Kenneth  Pfohl,  Chairman 

Rev.  Charles  B.  Adams 

Dr.  Walser  H.  Allen 

Dr.  Agnew  H.  Bahnson 

Dr.  S.  Douglas  Craig  r 

Mrs.  John  R.  Cunningham 

Mr.  Archibald  K.  Davis 

Mrs.  James  N.  Early 

Mr.  Ralph  P.  Hanes 

Mrs.  T.  Holt  Haywood 

Mrs.  Ralph  Long 

Mr.  John  W.  Moore 

Mr.  Ralph  B.  Ogburn 

Mr.  Louis  F.  Owen 

Dr.  Herbert  A.  Pfohl 

Rev.  Douglas  L.  Rights 

Mr.  Emil  N.  Shaffner 

Mrs.  Robert  D.  Shore 

Mr.  Charles  N.  Siewers 

Mr.  R.  Arthur  Spaugh 

Rev.  R.  Gordan  Spaugh 

Mr.  Ralph  E.  Spaugh 

Mr.  Clarkson  S.  Starbuck 

Mrs.  Henry  Alvah  Strong 

Miss  Nettie  Allen  Thomas 

Mrs.  Richard  F.  Willingham 
and 
President  Rondthaler,  ex  officio 
Rev.  David  E.  Weinland,  ex  officio 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 


General  Administration 

Howabd  Edward  Rondthaleb,  Ph.B.,  M.A.,  B.D.,  D.D.,  L.L.D... President 
David  Eugene  Weinland,  B.A.,  B.D Assistant  to  the  President 

Educational  Administration 

David  Eugene  Weinland,  B.A.,  B.D., Chairman  of  Academic  Council 

Charles  Gildebsleeve  Vardell,  Jr.,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Music 

Minnie  Jameson  Smith,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Dean  of  Freshmen 

Annette  McNeely,  B.A Registrar 

Grace  Lawrence  Dean   of  Residence 

Sarah  Woodall  Turlington,  B.A.,  M.A Assistant  Dean  of  Residence 

Dean  of  Non-Resident  Students 

Business  Administration 

Anna  Perryman,   B.A Treasurer 

Anna  Kiger  Hanes Business  Manager 

Blanche  Eugenia  Stockton,  B.S J)ietitian 

Gertrude  Pearce Assistant  Dietitian 

Secretaries  to  the  Administration 

Brona  Nifong Secretary  to  the  President 

Mary  Ann  Paschal,  B.A Secretary  to  the  Registrar 

Virginia  Wiggins  Horton Secretary  in  the  School  of  Music 

Public  Relations  and  Alumnae  Affairs 

Edith  Ann  Kirkland,  B.A Director  of  Public  Relations 

Lelia   Graham   Marsh,   B.A Alumnae    Secretary 

Ruble  Ray  Cunningham,  B.A President  of  Alumnae  Association 
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THE  FACULTY 

(In  Order  of  Appointment) 

Howard  Edward  Rondthaler 

President  of  the   College  and  Professor  of  Religion 

Ph.B.,  LL.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  B.D.,  D.D.,  Mora- 
vian   Theological    Seminary;    M.A.,    Moravian    College 

Elizabeth  Ormsby  Meinung 

Professor  of  Home  Economics 

B.S.,  Salem  College;  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Professional 
Study,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Charles  Henry  Higgins 

Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Bates  College;  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Pro- 
fessional Study,  Columbia  University  and  Bates  College 

Roy  Jones  Campbell 

Associate  Professor  of  Biology  and  Physics 

B.A.,  Bates  College;  C.P.H.,  Harvard  University;  Professional 
Study,  University  of  Chicago 

Pearl  Vivian  Willoughby 

Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  University  of  Indiana;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 

Marian  Hunt  Blair 

Instructor  in  English 

B.A.,  Wellesley  College;  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Profes- 
sional Study,  Cambridge  University,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
and   Columbia  University 

Francis  Charles  Anscombe 

Professor  of  History 

B.A.,  Earlham  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina; LL.B.,  Hamilton  College 
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Minnie  Jameson  Smith 

Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek 

B.A.,  University  of  Idaho;  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Ph.D., 
University  of  North  Carolina;  Professional  Study,  University 
of  Washington   and   George  Peabody   College 

Evabelle  Simmons  Covington 

Professor  of  Sociology  and  Economics 

B.A.,  Shorter  College;  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Profes- 
sional Study,  Columbia  University,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
University  of  Virginia,  University  of  California,  Duke  Uni- 
versity, University  of  Maryland,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
and  Acadia  University,  Nova  Scotia 

Lucy  Leinbach  Wenhold 

Professor  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages 

B.A.,  Salem  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina; 
Research  and  Study  in  France  and  Spain 

Arley  Theodore  Curlee 

Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  Professional  Study, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  University  of  Chicago,  and  Duke 
University 

Noble  Ralph  McEwen 

Professor  of  Education  and  Psychology 

B.A.,  Birmingham-Southern  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Duke  Uni- 
versity 

John  Ayman  Downs 

Professor  of  Romance  Languages 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  Research  and 
Study  in  Paris  and  Grenoble 

Ora  Upshaw  Downs 

Instructor  in  English 

B.A.,  Shorter  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina; 
Certiflcat  D'Assiduite,  University  of  Grenoble 
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Lucile  Vest 

Instructor  in  Spanish 

B.A.,  Salem  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina; 
Professional  Study,  Middlebury  College,  and  University  of 
Mexico 


*Ivy  Hixson 

Assistant  Professor  of  Latin 

B.A.,  University  of  Georgia;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina; Study  at  American  Academy  in  Rome,  at  University  of 
Michigan,  and  at  Duke  University 


Edward  Maxwell  Holder 

Associate  Professor  of  History 

B.A.,  Guilford  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina; 
Professional  Study,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Henry  Grady  Owens 

Professor  of  Education 

B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  M.A.,  New  York  University; 
Professional  Study,  New  York  University,  and  University  of 
North  Carolina 


Sarah  Woodall  Turlington 

Instructor  in  History 

B.A.,  Salem  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  Pro- 
fessional Study,  Columbia  University  and  University  of  North 
Carolina 


Jess  Lucille  Byrd 

Instructor  in  English 

B.A.,  Salem  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina; 
Professional  Study,  University  of  Chicago,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, and  University  of  Virginia 


*    Sabbatical  leave,  1942-43. 
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Jane  Hanes  Crow 

Instructor  in  Home  Economics 

B.S.,  Salem  College;   M.S.,  University  of  Maryland 

*Lawrence  Hughes  Kenyon 

Instructor  in  Art 

B.A.,   Kenyon   College;    M.A.,   The   State   University   of   Iowa; 
Professional  Study,  The  State  University  of  Iowa 

Hannah  Dixon  Williams 

Director  of  Dramatics 

Professional  Study,  Emerson  College  and  The  New  York  Dra- 
matic School 

Rebecca  Gordon  Averill 

Director  of  Physical  Education 

B.S.,    University    of    Pittsburgh;    M.A.,    Columbia    University; 
Professional  Study,   University  of  Kentucky 

Alice  Keeney  Rondthaler 

Instructor  in  Secretarial  Science 

Graduate,  Baypath  School  of  Commerce 

Carlotta  Ogburn  Patterson 

Instructor  in  Science 
B.S.,  Salem  College 

Grace  Elizabeth  Carter 

Lecturer  in  Industrial  Arts 

B.A.,     Salem     College;     M.A.,     George     Peabody     College     for 
Teachers 

David  E.  Weinland 

Professor  of  Religion 

B.A.,  Moravian  College,  B.D.,  Duke  University,  Graduate  Study, 
Moravian  Seminary  and  Harvard  University 


*    On  leave  for  the  duration. 
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Helen  Gambrell 

Instructor  in  Sociology 

A.B.,  Winthrop  College;  M.A.,  Smith  College;  Professional 
Study,  Tulane  University  and  the  Pennsylvania  School  of 
Social  Work 

Katherine  Riggan  Spaugh 

Instructor  in  Sociology 

B.A.,  Salem  College;   Graduate  Study,  Columbia  University 

Helen  F.  Persons 

Assistant  in  Secretarial  Studies 

Marguerite  Dolch 

Instructor  in  Art 

B.F.A.,  University  of  Illinois;  M.A.,  University  of  Iowa;  Pro- 
fessional Study,  St.  Louis  Art  School  and  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity 

School  of  Music 

Charles  Gildersleeve  Vardell,  Jr.,  Dean 

Piano,  Organ,  Composition,  Orchestration 

B.A.,  Princeton  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Roches- 
ter; Associate  of  the  American  Guild  of  Organists;  Postgradu- 
ate diplomas,  Institute  of  Musical  Art,  New  York 

Laurie  Rogers  Jones 

Piano 

B.A.,  Salem  College;  Piano  Diploma,  Salem  College;  Student, 
Mrs.  Crosby  Adams  Summer  School;  Certificate  American 
Institute  of  Applied  Music,  New  York 

Mary  Frances  Cash 

Theory,  Counterpoint 

B.Mus.,   Salem   College;    Associate  of  the   American   Guild   of 

Organists;    Graduate  Study,  Eastman   School   of  Music 

Mary  Virginia  Jones 

Organ 

Organ  and  Piano  Diplomas,  Salem  College 
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Viola  Tucker  Anscombe 

Piano 

Graduate,  Teacher's  Certificate  and  Piano  Diploma,  Peabody 
Conservatory,  Baltimore;  Student,  Ernest  Hutcheson,  Chau- 
tauqua, New  York 

Frances  Jarratt  Harris 

Piano,  Methods  in  Piano  Teaching 

B.Mus.,  Salem  College;  Student,  Edwin  Hughes,  New  York 

Hazel  Horton  Read 

Violin,  Viola,  Violoncello,  Orchestra,  Methods  in  Violin 
Teaching,  Appreciation  of  Music 

Graduate  of  Lillian  Shattuck  Violin  School,  Boston;  Pupil  of 
Kathleen  Parlow 

Harriet  Mariel  Greider 

Piano 

Piano  Diploma,  Salem  College;  Certificate,  American  Institute 
of  Applied  Music,  New  York;  Student,  Kate  S.  Chittenden  and 
H.   Rawlins  Baker 

Eleanor  Shaffner  Guthrie 

Harp 

B.A.,  Salem  College;  Pupil  of  Carlos  Salzedo,  New  York 

Mayme  Helen  Porter 

Public  School  Music  Methods,  Ear  Training,  History 
of  Music 

B.A.,  Kansas  Wesleyan  University;  B.Mus.,  Northwestern 
University;  M.Mus.,  Northwestern  University;  Pupil,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Josef  Lhevinne,  Lamont  School  of  Music,  Denver,  Colorado 

Clifford  Edwin  Bair 

Voice,  Choral  Ensemble,  Voice  Methods,  Opera- 
Dramatics 

B.Mus.,  Chicago  Musical  College;  Pupil  of  Herbert  Wither  - 
spoon,  Graham  Reed,  New  York,  Chicago;  Hans  Baron,  Stadt 
Theater,  Breslau,  Germany;  Opera  Dramatics  Scholarship, 
Gutheil-Schoder,  Mozarteum,  Salsburg,  Austria 
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Kathryn  Reich  Swain 

Voice 

B.Mus.,  Salem  College 

Arthur  Steere 

Orchestral  Instruments 
B.A.,  Elon  College 

Nell  Brushingham  Starr 

Voice,  Glee  Club 

Artists  and  Teachers  diploma,  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music;  Pupil  of  Herbert  Witherspoon,  New  York;  Pupil  of 
Daniel  Protheroe,  Chicago;  Study  of  the  de  Reszke  Method, 
Paris,  France 

Laura  Emily  Pitts 

Piano 

B.Mus.,  Salem  College;   Student  at  Juilliard  School  of  Music 


Librarians 

Grace  Louise  Siewers 

Librarian 

B.A.,  Salem  College;   Professional  Study,  Columbia  University 

*Mary  Duncan  McAnally 

Associate  Librarian 

B.S.,   Salem  College;    B.  S.,  in  Library  Science,   University  of 
North  Carolina 

Katherine  Smith  Pyron 

Assistant  Librarian 

B.A.,  Guilford  College;  M.A.,  and  B.S.  in  Library  Science,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina 


On  leave  for  the  duration.    U.  S.  Army  librarian. 
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Barbara  Anne  Lasley 

Library  Assistant 
B.A.,  Salem  College 

Student  Health 

Samuel  Frederick  Pfohl,  M.D. 

College  Physician 

Pauline  Stuart,  R.N. 

Nurse 

Rebecca  Gordon  Averill,  B.S.,  M.A. 

Director  of  Physical  Education 

Superintendents 

Roy  Edgar  Ellis 

Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 

Essie   Shouse 

Supervisor  of  Dormitories 

Minnie  Mae  King 

Supervisor  of  Laundry 
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FACULTY  COMMITTEES 

Academic  Council: 

Mr.  Weinland,  Chairman;  Mr.  Campbell,  Dr.  Willoughby, 
Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  McEwen,  Dr.  Vardell,  Miss  Covington. 

Committee  on  Admissions: 

Miss  McNeely,  Chairman;  Dr.  Smith,  Miss  Lawrence,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, Mr.  Kenyon,  Miss  Covington. 

Committee  on  Advisers: 

Dr.   Smith,    Chairman;    Mrs.   Meinung,   Dr.   McEwen. 

Committee  on  Calendar: 

Mr.  Weinland,  Chairman;  Miss  Weaver,  Dr.  Vardell,  Miss  Law- 
rence, Miss  Covington. 

Committee  on  Class  Attendance: 

Miss  Covington,  Chairman;  Miss  Lawrence,  Miss  Vest,  Miss 
McAnally,  Miss  McNeely. 

Committee  on  Curriculum: 

Mr.  Campbell,  Chairman;  Miss  Blair,  Dr.  Anscombe,  Dr.  Var- 
dell, Mr.  Curlee,  Mr.  Owens,  Dr.  Smith. 

Committee  on  Lectures: 

Dr.  Downs,  Chairman;  Dr.  Willoughby,  Miss  Siewers,  Mr. 
Kenyon,  Miss  Read,  Miss  Weaver,  Mr.  Weinland,  Miss  Porter. 

Committee  on  Library : 

Miss  Siewers,  Chairman;  Dr.  Wenhold,  Miss  McAnally,  Mr. 
Higgins,   Mrs.   Downs,   Dr.  Willoughby. 

Committee  on  Points: 

Dr.  McEwen,  Chairman;  Dr.  Smith,  Mrs.  T.  Rondthaler,  Miss 
Crow,  Miss  McNeely,  Miss  Averill. 

Committee  on  Public  Relations: 

Mr.  Weinland,  Chairman,  Miss  Marsh,  Miss  Byrd,  Miss  Weaver, 
Mr.  Bair,  Mr.  Kenyon,  Miss  Covington. 

Committee  on  Scholarships: 

Miss  Perryman,  Chairman;  Miss  McNeely,  Miss  Lawrence,  Mr. 
Holder,  Dr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Weinland. 

Committee  on  Student  Government: 

Dr.  Rondthaler,  Chairman;  Miss  Lawrence,  Miss  Turlington, 
Dr.  Smith,  Miss  Covington,  Mrs.  Rondthaler,  Miss  Byrd,  Mrs. 
Downs. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

History 

Salem  College  was  founded  by  the  Moravians  in  1772. 
Under  the  quaint  name  of  Salem  Female  Academy,  this  day 
school  for  daughters  of  the  Salem  community  prospered, 
and  soon  the  addition  of  a  boarding  department  was  neces- 
sary. 

Even  in  the  early  days  of  the  republic,  the  scholarship 
and  careful  discipline  of  the  institution  were  well-known. 
At  the  time  there  was  no  similar  school  any  where  in  the 
South,  and  there  were  only  two  in  the  North.  In  1791  the 
school  was  visited  by  George  Washington,  the  President 
of  the  new  United  States,  who  stayed  for  three  days  at  the 
nearby  Salem  Tavern  and  examined  with  interest  and  re- 
corded in  his  diary  details  of  the  school  and  community  life. 
From  the  beginning  this  was  no  village  school  but  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning  for  young  women,  well-known  for 
its  cultured  teachers  from  Europe  and  America.  After  the 
establishment  of  the  boarding  department  in  1802,  each 
term  brought  many  students  who  in  later  years  became 
leaders  among  the  women  of  the  nation.  Mrs.  James  K. 
Polk,  wife  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  Mrs. 
"Stonewall"  Jackson,  wife  of  the  famed  Confederate  general, 
received  their  education  at  Salem. 

By  1855  the  school  had  grown  in  size  until  there  were 
about  two  hundred  and  sixty  boarders  enrolled.  At  that 
time  Main  Hall,  the  beautiful  and  spacious  central  building 
which  is  still  the  principal  academic  center,  was  built  to 
replace  the  original  building.  During  the  dangerous  days 
of  the  Civil  War  and  the  trying  financial  period  of  the 
Reconstruction  the  school  authorities  were  sorely  taxed 
with  the  problem  of  caring  for  the  overflowing  student 
body.  The  courage,  however,  that  has  kept  this  institution 
open  every  school  day  since  its  founding  in  1772,  sustained 
the  administration  at  this  difficult  time. 

In  the  long  course  of  its  history,  the  old  Salem  Female 
Academy  grew  into  two  modern  educational  establishments, 
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Salem  Academy,  an  accredited  college  preparatory  school, 
and  Salem  College,  a  standard  four-year  college.  The  two 
schools  were  separated  academically  in  1912.  Since  1930 
Salem  Academy  has  occupied  an  entirely  new  and  separate 
plant.  Although  the  charter  of  1866  gave  the  school  the 
right  to  award  degrees,  this  privilege  was  not  exercised 
until  1890.  The  work  offered  through  most  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  however,  was  on  a  college  level,  judged  by 
the  standards  of  that  day. 

Through  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
in  the  first  part  of  the  twentieth  century,  Salem  has  made 
gradual  but  consistent  progress.  The  emphasis,  however, 
has  been  not  on  size,  but  on  a  thorough  modernization  of 
the  plant  and  of  the  curriculum.  The  old  buildings,  though 
retained  and  cherished  for  their  artistic  value,  have  been 
supplemented  for  practical  purposes  by  new  structures.  For 
example,  in  1937  a  beautiful  and  thoroughly  modern  library 
was  constructed.  In  1941,  the  spacious  Corrin  Hall  was 
opened  for  use  as  a  dining  hall,  and  in  1942  the  Hattie  Strong 
Residence  was  dedicated  as  a  dormitory. 

The  curriculum  also  has  been  constantly  expanded 
to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  modern  women  whose 
responsibilities  and  sphere  of  activities  have  been  greatly 
enlarged.  In  this  progressive  development,  however,  Salem 
has  preserved  the  best  of  the  past  in  her  cultural  traditions. 
Subjects  stressed  in  the  early  days  are  still  an  important 
part  of  the  curriculum.  Thus  the  music  instruction  of  the 
early  days  has  developed  into  the  Salem  School  of  Music, 
which  now  awards  a  degree  recognized  by  the  National 
Association  of  Schools  of  Music.  Dr.  Howard  E.  Rondthaler, 
who  became  the  twelfth  president  of  the  institution  in 
1909,  has  ably  followed  the  example  of  progress  and  service 
set  by  his  eleven  predecessors. 

Salem  is  a  non-sectarian  institution;  yet,  since  the 
school  was  founded  and  supported  in  the  early  days  by  the 
Elders  of  the  Moravian  Church  in  America,  the  origin  of 
this  group  is  given  here. 

The  Moravian  Church,  or  Unitas  Fratrum,  is  a  pioneer 
Protestant  denomination  founded  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia. 
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This  denomination  early  in  its  history  was  well  known  for 
its  earnest  piety,  its  love  of  peace,  and  its  interest  in  educa- 
tion. These  qualities  are  well  illustrated  in  the  life  of  the 
great  Moravian  bishop,  John  Amos  Comenius,  who  declined 
the  presidency  of  Harvard  and  remained  in  Europe  to  be- 
come a  pioneer  in  establishing  the  modern  educational  sys- 
tem. After  years  of  persecution  and  exile,  the  Moravians 
found  a  haven,  first  with  Count  Zinzendorf  in  Saxony,  later 
in  America,  particularly  in  Pennsylvania  and  North  Caro- 
lina. By  1766  one  group  of  Moravians  had  settled  on  a  one- 
hundred-thousand-acre  tract  of  land  in  the  middle  of  North 
Carolina  and  had  founded  the  little  community  of  Salem. 
True  to  their  belief  in  education,  the  founding  of  the  school, 
the  Salem  Female  Academy,  in  1772,  followed  closely  the 
founding  of  the  church.  This  beautiful  and  historic  church 
is  located  on  land  immediately  joining  the  college  campus. 
The  community  was  distinctly  religious;  hence  great 
emphasis  was  placed  on  religious  festivals,  particularly  on 
the  Easter  and  Christmas  observances;  and  music  occupied 
an  important  place  in  their  worship.  The  Moravians,  un- 
like many  similar  groups  in  America,  have  maintained  to 
the  present  time  many  of  these  beautiful  customs.  Today 
great  crowds  of  people  from  all  over  the  United  States 
throng  to  Old  Salem,  or  to  what  is  now  the  City  of  Winston- 
Salem,  to  see  these  dignified  and  devout  church  festivals. 

Aim 

The  purpose  of  Salem  College  through  the  many  gen- 
erations since  its  beginning  has  been  the  Christian  educa- 
tion of  young  women.  In  seeking  to  follow  this  ideal,  Salem 
has  endeavored  to  emphasize  the  inner  life  through  sound 
principles,  cooperative  responsibilities,  and  conscientious 
daily  living.  The  College  holds  that  these  principles,  com- 
bined with  diligence  and  high  scholarship,  enrich  student 
experience.  In  college  life  there  is  constant  emphasis  upon 
group  responsibility,  recognition  of  individual  attitudes,  and 
appreciation  of  a  treasured  past,  along  with  an  alert  con- 
sciousness of  the  challenging  present. 
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Location  and  Climate 

Salem  College  is  located  in  Winston-Salem,  a  thriving 
industrial  city  of  eighty  thousand  inhabitants,  in  the  Pied- 
mont plateau  of  North  Carolina.  The  city  is  within  fifty 
miles  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  and  has  an  elevation  of 
one  thousand  feet.  It  is  equi-distant  from  the  resort  centers 
of  Asheville  and  Pinehurst.  Being  two  hundred  miles  in- 
land, Winston-Salem  has  an  even  tempered,  mild,  dry,  and 
healthful  climate  the  year  around.  Government  reports 
estimate  there  are  232  average  clear  days  per  annum. 

In  this  beneficial  climate,  a  physically  strong  student 
group  is  developed,  and  conditions  conducive  to  a  high  stand- 
ard of  health  are  maintained  at  the  college. 

The  student  health  service  is  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining good  health  among  the  students  and  of  caring  for 
those  who  become  ill.  This  service  includes  a  complete 
medical  examination  of  each  entering  student  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  academic  work  and  extra-curricular 
activities  advisable  for  each  student.  A  similar  examination 
is  made  during  each  college  year.  Those  who  become  ill  are 
cared  for  in  the  Bahnson  Infirmary  by  the  college  physician 
and  the  resident  graduate  nurse. 

Winston-Salem  is  an  overnight  train  journey  from  New 
York  City,  and  is  halfway  between  Washington  and  Atlanta. 
Transportation  facilities  include  plane  service  by  the  East- 
ern Air  Lines;  by  two  railway  lines,  the  Southern  and  the 
Norfolk  and  Western ;  and  by  the  main  state  and  interstate 
bus  lines,  the  Atlantic  Greyhound,  the  Pan-American,  and 
the  Piedmont  Coach  Company. 

The  Grounds  and  Buildings 

The  campus,  located  in  the  rear  of  the  buildings  and 
therefore  private,  covers  an  area  of  fifty-six  and  one-half 
acres,  divided  equally  between  the  original  forest  covered 
park  area  and  level  meadowland  given  to  athletic  fields. 
A  brook  threads  its  course  through  these  grounds.  The  box- 
wood walks,  the  memorial  bridges,  the  ancient  Washington 
Spring  House,  the  May  Court,  and  many  varieties  of  native 
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forest  trees,  some  of  which  are  more  than  a  century  old, 
make  this  campus  historic,  varied,  and  inviting.  On  the 
athletic  fields  are  located  six  tennis  courts,  a  hockey  field, 
an  archery  range,  and  four  holes  of  golf. 

The  original  colonial  buildings  of  Salem  College  and 
Salem  community  are  well-known,  particularly  to  artists 
and  architects,  for  their  quaintness,  sturdiness,  and  beauty. 
The  tiled  roofs,  the  hooded  doorways,  and  the  subdued 
colors  of  the  old  brick  impart,  even  to  the  casual  visitor,  an 
extraordinary  sense  of  restfulness  and  give  point  to  the 
actual  meaning  of  the  word  Salem — peace.  The  total  plant 
consists  of  nineteen  buildings,  seven  of  which  face  the  public 
square  of  Old  Salem,  with  the  others  located  in  the  rear  on 
the  private  campus.  The  many  new  structures  have  been 
designed  carefully  by  architects  to  perpetuate  the  archi- 
tectural beauty  of  the  old  buildings,  and  a  special  kind  of 
hand-made  brick  has  been  used  in  their  construction.  These 
buildings  in  the  order  of  their  erection  are  as  follows : 

Culver  Hall — Erected  in  1785,  and  known  now  and  in  its 
earlier  history  as  The  Sisters'  House,  this  building  is  a  note- 
worthy and  sturdy  example  of  pioneer  brick  and  tile  con- 
struction. Architecturally  and  artistically  this  structure 
with  its  dormer  windows  commands  respect  and  is  the 
delight  of  artists  and  architects.  This  building  is  used  in 
part  for  faculty  and  in  part  for  student  apartments. 

South  Hall — This  brick  structure  of  four  stories  was 
begun  in  1802,  and  includes  classrooms,  the  Business  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Art  Department. 

The  Office  Building — On  Salem  Square  this  quaint  and 
well-proportioned  colonial  building,  erected  in  1810,  accom- 
modates the  Administration  Offices,  Treasurer's  Office, 
and  the  Bookstore,  with  conference  rooms  for  trustees, 
for  publications,  and  for  records  on  the  second  floor.  This 
building  was  restored  in  1936  to  its  earliest  beauty  and 
dignity  by  the  generosity  of  a  trustee  and  her  late  husband. 

The  Margaret  Spencer  Penn  Alumnae  House — This 
three-story  brick  building  south  of  and  adjoining  the  Old 
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Chapel,  facing  the  Alumnae  Garden,  has  served  a  variety 
of  purposes  since  its  construction  in  1841.  In  1941  the 
trustees  offered  it  to  the  alumnae  for  their  use  as  office  quar- 
ters and  guest-house.  The  alumnae  accepted  the  gift  and 
in  1942  the  alumnae  house  fund  was  started  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  building.  The  initial  gift  of  $3,000  was  made 
by  Mr.  Jeff  Penn  of  Reidsville,  N.  C.  The  building  will  bear 
the  name  of  his  mother,  Margaret  Spencer  Penn,  who  at- 
tended Salem  in  1862.  When  completely  restored  the  Alum- 
nae House  will  contain  a  reception  room  and  office  facilities 
on  the  first  floor ;  a  guest  room  suite  for  college  and  alumnae 
visitors  on  the  second  floor;  and  a  unique  "side-saddle 
room"  and  an  exhibition  "alcoves"  on  the  third  floor. 

Main  Hall — This  well-known  central  building  dates 
from  1855.  It  is  four  stories  in  height,  one  hundred  feet 
in  length,  with  its  stately  Doric  portico  facing  Salem  Square. 
This  structure,  which  replaced  the  first  school  building, 
houses  classrooms,  offices,  reception  rooms,  and  on  one  entire 
floor  the  laboratories  and  workshops  of  the  Home  Economics 
Department. 

Old  Chapel — Adjoining  Main  Hall  is  this  useful  brick 
building  three  stories  in  height,  ninety  feet  in  length, 
and  dating  from  1856.  The  upper  floor  in  1939  was  con- 
verted to  a  use  approximating  its  originally  intended  pur- 
pose. It  is  now  a  small  auditorium  for  public  and  semi- 
public  occasions,  and,  with  its  modern  stage,  serves  the 
needs  of  the  play  production  classes  and  dramatic  organiza- 
tions.   The  main  floor  is  used  as  the  Day  Student  Center. 

President's  Residence — This  spacious  house,  erected 
in  1888  and  used  for  various  purposes,  was  rebuilt  in  1924 
through  the  benefaction  of  a  trustee  and  his  daughter,  and 
serves  both  the  private  and  semi-public  functions  appro- 
priate to  its  designation. 

Park  Hall — This  building  was  constructed  in  1890. 
The  three  floors  and  basement  of  this  structure  are  occu- 
pied by  the  Science  Department.  Located  here  are  offices, 
lecture  rooms,  library,  weighing  rooms,  an  air-conditioned 
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micro-weighing  room,  stock  rooms,  and  laboratories  for 
chemistry,  biology,  physics,  geography,  and  bacteriology. 
These  laboratories  are  well-equipped  and  have  modern  labo- 
ratory conveniences.  An  experimental  weather  station  with 
standard  equipment  is  maintained.  The  third  floor  has  a 
completely  equipped  modern  darkroom,  and  a  natural  his- 
tory museum.  The  shop  and  general  storage  room  are  con- 
veniently located  in  the  basement. 

Society  Hall — This  house,  built  in  1892,  has  been  reno- 
vated as  apartments  for  use  by  the  administration. 

Lehman  Hall — This  small  dormitory,  also  built  in  1892, 
is  adjacent  to  Alice  Clewell  Dormitory. 

Alumnae  Memorial  Hall — The  cornerstone  of  this 
building,  erected  to  the  memory  and  honor  of  alumnae 
and  former  faculty,  was  laid  in  1902,  to  celebrate  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  boarding 
department.  The  building  is  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
Music  Department.  On  the  main  floor  is  found  the  Assem- 
bly Hall  in  which  chapel  services  are  held  as  well  as 
concert,  lecture,  and  all  public  occasions,  including  com- 
mencement. This  hall,  with  balcony  and  stage,  seats  ap- 
proximately eight  hundred  persons.  Here  is  located  the 
Fogle  Memorial  organ,  a  large  three-manual  instrument 
adequate  for  concerts,  recitals,  and  religious  services.  On 
the  second  and  third  floors  of  Memorial  Hall,  reached  by 
elevator  and  stair  service,  are  located  the  thirty  studios, 
recitation  rooms,  and  practice  rooms  constituting  the  in- 
structional equipment  of  the  School  of  Music. 

The  Alice  Clewell  Building — The  construction  of  this 
modern  fireproof  dormitory  in  1922  initiated  an  extensive 
building  program  which  has  continued  to  the  present.  This 
building  has  approximately  seventy  student  rooms,  in  addi- 
tion to  parlors  and  reception  rooms,  Dean's  offices,  and 
various  recreation  rooms.  A  large  number  of  alumnae, 
students  and  local  citizens  contributed  to  the  building  fund. 
The  building  is  a  memorial  to  Alice  Clewell,  wife  of  Dr. 
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John  R.  Clewell,  who  was  president  of  Salem  College  from 
1888  to  1909. 

The  Dr.  Henry  T.  Bahnson  Memorial  Infirmary — This 
structure,  erected  in  1925  on  the  southeastern  portion  of  the 
campus,  is  a  thoroughly  equipped,  modern,  fireproof  build- 
ing, including  wards,  diet  kitchens,  nurses'  rooms,  con- 
valescent room,  consultation  room,  and  sun  parlor.  This 
building  is  a  memorial  to  the  many  years  of  faithful  service 
by  the  late  Dr.  Henry  T.  Bahnson,  college  physician,  a  life- 
time resident  of  this  community. 

The  Lizora  Fortune  Hanes  Home  Management  House — 

This  building  was  erected  in  1930  by  alumna  Katharine 
Hanes  in  memory  of  her  mother.  It  is  in  general  a  replica  of 
the  ancient  Vogler  residence  adjoining  Salem  Square,  and 
careful  attention  has  been  given  to  reproducing  the  archi- 
tectural traditions  of  the  Salem  of  a  century  and  one-half 
ago.  The  twelve  rooms  furnished  in  colonial  style  are  de- 
voted to  practice  housekeeping  under  the  direction  of  the 
Home  Economics  Department. 

The  Louisa  Wilson  Bitting  Memorial  Dormitory — This 
recent  addition  to  the  college  plant,  built  in  1930,  is  the  gift 
of  Mrs.  William  N.  Reynolds  in  memory  of  her  mother,  who 
was  a  devoted  alumna  of  Salem.  The  building,  a  replica  of 
the  early  Salem  architecture  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
occupies  a  commanding  position  in  the  upper  campus,  and 
is  used  exclusively  as  a  dormitory  and  social  center  for  the 
seniors. 

Library — The  Library,  erected  in  1937,  is  four  stories 
in  height,  a  thoroughly  modern,  fireproof,  and  well-equipped 
building.  The  spacious  reading  room,  several  seminar  and 
study  rooms,  and  the  browsing  room  with  its  informal  home- 
like atmosphere,  give  ample  opportunity  for  reference  work 
and  for  supplementary  and  recreational  reading.  The  four 
stack  levels  provide  space  for  75,000  volumes.  Open  stacks 
give  students  direct  access  to  all  books,  as  well  as  to  numer- 
ous current  and  bound  periodicals.  The  library  is  a  deposi- 
tory for  United  States  Government  documents. 
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The  Gymnasium — This  well-appointed  building,  com- 
pleted early  in  1937,  immediately  adjoins  the  athletic  field. 
Of  brick  construction,  it  houses  a  full-sized  basketball  floor, 
shower  and  dressing  room  space  for  all  physical  educa- 
tion activities,  with  ample  seating  facilities  for  spectators. 
The  building  represents  the  valued  gift  of  anonymous 
friends  of  the  institution. 

Corrin  Hall — This  building,  the  college  refectory,  was 
completed  in  1941,  and  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Henry  Alvah 
Strong.  This  structure  is  central  to  the  campus  and  is 
in  architectural  harmony  with  the  Salem  styles.  The 
main  dining  room  will  seat  450  persons,  and  the  club  dining 
room  200  persons.  The  pantries,  kitchens,  refrigeration, 
storage,  and  all  other  facilities  are  planned  with  the  skilled 
supervision  of  engineers  for  the  utmost  efficiency.  The  din- 
ing room  furnishings  and  equipment  meet  the  demands  of 
beauty  and  the  most  modern  requirements.  This  stately 
and  beautiful  gift  to  the  Salem  College  campus  marks  an 
epoch  in  Salem's  long  history. 

The  Hattie  Strong  Residence — This  building,  completed 
in  1942,  is  a  second  gift  of  Mrs.  Henry  Alvah  Strong.  The 
main  floor  is  an  apartment  designed  as  a  residence  for  the 
donor.  The  building,  architecturally  in  the  the  Salem  tradi- 
tion, is  a  modern  dormitory  to  accommodate  thirty-six  stu- 
dents, with  adequate  recreation  room. 

The  Endowment 

The  General  Endowment  now  totals  $448,878.18.  In 
addition  to  the  income  from  this  amount,  the  College  also 
receives  approximately  $5,000  each  year  from  other  sources. 
This  five  thousand  dollars  "Living  Endowment  Fund,"  rep- 
resenting annual  gifts  from  a  large  number  of  interested 
friends  and  alumnae,  is  an  increasingly  important  contri- 
bution to  the  development  of  the  college. 

The  General  Endowment  includes  more  than  $100,000 
from  the  General  Education  Board  of  New  York  City,  $25,- 
000  from  the  late  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  and  the  remainder 
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from  more  than  three  thousand  friends  and  alumnae  of 
Salem  College.  This  endowment  fund  is  restricted  to  the 
development  of  the  College,  and  must  be  preserved  inviolate. 

The  endowment  includes  the  following  special  funds : 

Lehman  Chair  of  Literature. 

Shaffner  Chair  of  Mathematics. 

An  anonymous  scholarship,  founded  by  a  former  student. 

Bethania  Scholarship,  founded  by  the  Bethania  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion. 

Lousia  P.  Bitting  Scholarship,  founded  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  N. 
Reynolds. 

Lizetta  Brietz  Scholarship,  founded  by  relatives. 

Rebecca  Marks  Brown  Scholarship,  founded  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T. 
Brown. 

A  business  scholarship,  founded  by  students  and  friends. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Buxton  Scholarship. 

Centennial   Scholarship,   founded  by  the  Alumnae  Association. 

John  H.  Clewell  Scholarship,  founded  by  certain  Moravian  congre- 
gations. 

Fogle  Memorial  Organ  Scholarship,  founded  by  Mrs.  C.  H.  Fogle, 
Mr.  Fred  A.  Fogle,  Mr.  Herbert  Pfhol  and  Col.  F.  H.  Fries, 
in  memory  of  Mr.   C.  H.  Fogle. 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Fries  Scholarship,  founded  by  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  Mrs.  L.  M.  Fries. 

Marguerite  Fries  Scholarship,  founded  by  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Fries, 
in  memory  of  her  daughter. 

Rosa  Mickey  Fries  Vocal  Scholarship,  founded  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Fries. 

Mary  Lizora  Fortune  Hanes  Scholarship,  founded  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Hanes. 

Mrs.  Stonewall  Jackson  Scholarship. 

James  T.  Lineback  Scholarship,  founded  by  certain  Moravian  Sun- 
day Schools. 

Louise  Fund,  founded  by  Col.  F.  H.  Fries. 

Eldred  Mallory  Maillander  Memorial  Fund,  founded  by  Mr.  William 
Maillander. 

Kyle  Pace  Scholarship,  founded  by  Miss  Kyle  Pace. 

Charles  B.  Pfohl  Memorial  Scholarship,  founded  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Herbert  Pfohl. 

Jennie  Richardson  Shaffner  Scholarship,  founded  by  Mr  W.  F. 
Shaffner. 

H.  A.  Shirley  Scholarship. 

Helen  G.  Shore  Scholarship  Fund,  founded  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Shore. 

Gertrude  Siewers  Scholarship. 
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Thomas  Pinkney  Sims  and  L.  A.  Sims  Scholarship,  founded  by  Mr. 

Thomas  Pinkney  Sims  and  Mr.  L.  A.  Sims. 
Sims  Nemebt  Scholarship,  founded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Pinkney  Sims. 
Ellen  Starbuck  Scholarship. 
Mary  Louise  Strowd  Scholarship,   founded  by  Mr.   R.   L.   Strowd  in 

memory  of  his  daughter. 
Sarah   A.    Vogler    Scholarship,    founded    by   Mr.    and    Mrs.    Clarence 

Linebach. 
Alumnae  Association,  Atlanta  Branch,  Loan  Fund. 
American  Association  of  University  "Women,  Winston-Salem  Branch, 

Loan    Fund. 
Mrs.  Amando  Belo  Loan  Fund. 
Class  of  1916  Loan  Fund. 
Class  of   19  22    Loan  Fund. 
Class   of    1924   Loan   Fund. 
Class   of   1940   Loan  Fund. 

D.  A.  R.,  General  Joseph  Winston  Chapter,  Loan  Fund. 
Dunwreath  Loan  Fund. 

Juanita  Helm  Floyd  Loan  Fund,  established  by  the  French  Club. 
Nancy  Hankins  Loan  Fund,  established  by  the  Class  of  1920. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Jarratt  Loan  Fund. 
Maggie   McDowell   Loan   Fund,    established   by   her   daughter,    Miss 

Louise  Siler. 
Masonic  Order  Student  Loan  Fund. 
Nan  Norfleet  Loan  Fund. 
Philocalian  Book  Club  Loan  Fund. 
U.  D.  C.  Loan  Fund. 
Sarah  A.  Vest  Loan  Fund. 

Library  Fund,   established  by  the   Class  of   1919. 
Music    Library    Fund. 
Carrie    Bahnson   Memorial    Scholarship,    founded    by    Mr.    and    Mrs. 

James  A.  Gray. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  LOANS 

Individuals  desiring  full  information  regarding  scholar- 
ships and  loans  should  address  the  Chairman  of  the  Scholar- 
ship Committee,  Salem  College,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  Schol- 
arship applications  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  committee 
not  later  than  April  first.  Students  holding  scholarships 
may  be  called  upon  to  perform  certain  extra-curricular 
duties  on  the  campus. 
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Community  Life 

There  are  about  three  hundred  and  fifteen  students  at 
Salem  College,  of  whom  two  hundred  thirty-five  live  on  the 
campus  and  the  rest  are  local,  or  non-resident,  students. 
Sixteen  states,  Alaska  and  the  Canal  Zone  are  represented 
in  the  student  body  this  year. 

The  faculty  and  staff  number  approximately  fifty  mem- 
bers. 

Community  interests  are  varied  and  offer  opportuni- 
ties for  intellectual  stimulation,  for  development  of  indi- 
vidual responsibility,  and  for  the  cultivation  of  social  rela- 
tionships, thus  making  a  definite  contribution  toward  a 
well-rounded  college  existence. 

Student  Organizations 

The  Student  Government  Association  includes  in  its 
membership  all  students  of  the  College.  The  purpose  of 
this  organization  is  "to  develop  self-control  and  loyalty  in 
the  students,  to  instill  in  them  the  highest  principles  of 
honor  and  development,  and  to  enforce  such  regulations 
as  do  not  fall  exclusively  under  the  province  of  the  adminis- 
tration." 

The  general  legislative  powers  to  direct  student  ac- 
tivities are  vested  in  the  Legislative  Committee,  which  is 
composed  of  representatives  from  the  faculty  and  students. 
A  faculty  committee  on  student  government,  known  as  the 
Advisory  Board,  cooperates  with  the  student  executives 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  Association. 

It  is  understood  that  the  charge  "conduct  not  in  accor- 
dance with  the  spirit  of  Salem  College"  is  a  sufficient  state- 
ment of  grounds  for  disciplinary  action. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  is  one  of 

the  most  influential  organizations  on  the  campus  and  seeks 
to  emphasize  the  spiritual  life  of  the  students.  It  provides 
opportunities  for  community  service  and  stimulates  the 
social  life  of  the  college. 

The  Athletic  Association  in  conjunction  with  the  De- 
partment of  Physical  Education  directs  a  program  of  sports 
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and  general  recreational  activities.  This  program  is  suffi- 
ciently varied  to  permit  students  to  choose  between  many- 
minor  sports  or  the  more  highly  competitive  major  sports. 

In  the  fall  special  emphasis  is  placed  on  golf,  tennis,  and 
hockey ;  in  the  winter,  on  basketball,  volleyball,  and  badmin- 
ton ;  in  the  spring  on  sof tball,  tennis,  and  golf.  Sports  popu- 
lar throughout  the  year  are  hiking,  archery,  and  horseback 
riding.  Each  student  provides  her  equipment  for  golf,  ten- 
nis, riding,  and  swimming. 

Extensive  intramural  contests  encourage  keen  but 
friendly  competition.  The  classification  scheme  is  centered 
around  inter-class  and  inter-organization  tournaments.  Com- 
petition for  loving  cups  that  have  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  college  for  many  years  adds  zest  to  the  rivalry  in 
some  of  the  sports.  Suitable  trophies  are  awarded  to  out- 
standing individuals  and  teams. 

The  Pierrette  Players  is  the  name  of  the  Salem  College 
dramatic  group,  a  club  organized  for  the  study  and  presen- 
tation of  plays.  Two  public  performances  are  given  during 
the  year  and  plays  are  read  and  discussed  at  the  monthly 
meetings.  Membership,  based  upon  dramatic  ability,  is 
limited  to  twenty-five  students. 

The  Freshman  Dramatic  Club  is  composed  of  first-year 
students  interested  in  dramatics.  During  the  year  several 
one-act  plays  are  presented,  giving  opportunity  for  each 
member  in  this  organization  to  appear  in  at  least  one  role. 
Students  who  distinguish  themselves  in  this  organization 
are  invited  to  join  the  Pierrette  Players  in  their  second  year 
in  college. 

Departmental  Clubs  are  he  Cercle  Francais,  Der 
Deutsche  Verein,  Alpha  Iota  Pi,  El  Club  Espanol,  the  In- 
ternational Relations  Club,  the  Mathematics  Club,  the  Kath- 
arine Jane  Hanes  Home  Economics  Club,  Future  Teachers 
of  America. 

Other  student  organizations  include  I.R.S.  (social  stan- 
dards), the  Order  of  the  Scorpion  (honorary),  and  the  May 
Day  Committee. 
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Music  Clubs  are  the  Choral  Ensemble,  the  Glee  Club, 
and  the  Orchestra,  whose  activities  are  described  under  the 
work  of  the  School  of  Music. 

Student  Publications  are  The  Salemite,  the  college  news- 
paper, issued  once  a  week;  Sights  and  Insights,  an  annual 
publication  by  the  senior  class ;  The  Student  Handbook,  pub- 
lished by  the  Student  Government  Association  and  pre- 
sented to  all  students. 

Lectures,  Concerts  and  Plays 
1942-1943 

Lt.  Commander  Mildred  H.  McAfee  of  the  WAVES,  Col- 
lege Vespers. 

Charles  G.  Vardell,  Jr.,  Pianist,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Music 
of  Salem  College. 

John  Charles  Thomas,  Baritone. 

Dr.  Sigmund  Skard,  former  Librarian  of  the  Royal  Academy, 

Trondheim,  Norway,  now  consultant  on  Scandanavian  Cul- 
ture, Library  of  Congress. 

College  Art  Association,  Southeast  Regional  Conference 
held  at  Salem  College. 

Pierrette  Players  present  "Hans  Brinker  and  the  Silver 
Skates." 

Joseph  Auslander,  Poet. 

Major  Harry  Barsantee,  Directorate  of  Flying  Safety. 

Alexander  Borovsky,  Pianist. 

Choral  Ensemble  and  Glee  Club  Concert. 

Freshman  Dramatic  Club  presents  two  one-act  plays. 

Felix  Knight,  Tenor. 

Henry  C.  Wolfe,  foreign  correspondent. 

"Hansel  and  Gretel,"  presented  by  the  Opera-Dramatics 
group  of  the  School  of  Music. 

Clifford  Bair,  Tenor,  Salem  College. 

Sir  Norman  Angell,  journalist,  author  and  lecturer. 

Mayme  Helen  Porter,  Pianist,  Salem  College. 

Edward  Weeks,  author. 
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Philadelphia  Opera  Company. 

Cleveland   Symphony   Orchestra. 

May   Day   Pageant — Latin-American   Fiesta. 

Commencement  Concert. 

Personnel 

The  personnel  work  is  carried  on  through  the  Dean  of 
Residence  in  cooperation  with  all  other  departments  of  the 
College.  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  help  the  student  in 
gaining  a  better  knowledge  of  herself,  in  adjusting  herself 
to  the  college  environment,  in  unifying  her  purposes  and 
activities,  and  in  making  a  wise  choice  of  her  field  of  service 
after  graduation.  With  this  in  view,  the  personnel  staff 
collects  and  records  information  of  a  biographical,  social, 
educational,  and  psychological  nature  about  each  student. 

Interviews  are  held  with  all  students  upon  arrival  and 
afterwards  as  occasions  arise,  or  as  often  as  the  student 
feels  the  need  of  such  help  as  the  staff  is  prepared  to  give. 
Group  and  individual  conferences  along  vocational  lines  are 
held  from  time  to  time. 

Faculty  Advisers 

Every  student,  upon  entering  college,  is  assigned  a 
faculty  adviser,  whom  she  should  consult  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  her  studies,  college  life,  or  other  matters  about 
which  she  may  wish  to  have  advice. 

In  the  division  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  all  freshmen  are 
under  the  direction  of  a  Faculty  Adviser  of  Freshmen,  who 
aids  them  in  making  adjustments  to  academic  problems. 
Sophomores  are  assigned  to  advisers  in  the  department  in 
which  they  expect  to  major.  The  head  of  each  department 
acts  as  adviser  for  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  selected 
their  major  in  that  department. 

All  students  in  the  School  of  Music  have  faculty  ad- 
visers appointed  from  the  music  faculty. 
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Admission 

Application  for  Admission 

Each  candidate  for  admission  should  file  with  the 
Registrar  the  following  data: 

1.  A  formal  application  for  admission.  Blanks  for  this 
purpose  will  be  furnished  by  the  Registrar  upon  request. 
The  application  should  be  accompanied  by  a  registration  fee 
of  ten  dollars.  This  is  credited  on  the  account  when  the  stu- 
dent enters.  Because  rooms  are  assigned  to  admitted  candi- 
dates in  order  of  registration,  there  is  an  advantage  in  ap- 
plying early. 

2.  Preliminary  certificates.  A  preliminary  certificate 
of  the  applicant's  academic  record  should  accompany  the 
formal  application.  If  satisfactory  to  the  Admissions  Com- 
mittee, the  student  is  notified  at  once  of  provisional  accep- 
tance. A  complete  certificate  should  be  submitted  imme- 
diately following  graduation  and  the  applicant  will  be 
notified  of  the  final  decision  of  the  committee  as  soon  as 
possible  after  receiving  the  complete  certificate  of  the  high 
school  work. 

3.  Recommendation  from  the  school  principal.  Space 
for  this  recommendation  is  provided  in  the  application  blank. 

4.  References.  The  applicant  should  give  several  refer- 
ences, preferably  alumnae  of  the  college,  to  whom  the 
Registrar  may  write  for  additional  information  concerning 
the  applicant. 

5.  Physician's  certificate.  A  medical  certificate  of 
health  signed  by  a  physician  is  required.  A  form  for  this 
purpose  is  supplied  by  the  college. 

Methods  of  Admission 

The  certificates  of  secondary  schools  and  colleges  that 
are  accredited  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  or  by  other  regional  accrediting  agencies 
will  be  received  in  lieu  of  entrance  examinations.  Students 
may  also  be  admitted  by  submitting  certificates  from  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board.    Those  who  are  not 
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approved  by  the  Committee  on  Admissions  because  the 
schools  from  which  they  come  are  not  accredited  or  because 
they  have  not  maintained  a  sufficiently  high  average  in  their 
studies  in  accredited  schools  may  apply  for  entrance  by 
examination.  Such  an  applicant  should  write  to  the  Regis- 
trar for  information  concerning  entrance  examinations. 

Students  just  graduated  from  high  school  are  not  ad- 
mitted as  special  students  except  by  vote  of  Admissions 
Committee.  The  privilege  of  special  admission  may  be 
granted  to  persons  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over  who 
give  evidence  of  seriousness  of  purpose  and  ability  to  profit 
by  college  opportunities. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing  from 
Accredited  Institutions 

Students  who  have  completed  creditably  work  at  rec- 
ognized colleges  may  be  admitted  without  examination  to 
the  standing  for  which  their  previous  training  seems  to 
qualify  them.  Each  person  applying  for  admission  under 
this  provision  is  required  to  forward  to  Salem  College  (1)  an 
official  statement  of  her  academic  record,  including  entrance 
credits;  (2)  an  honorable  dismissal  from  the  college  pre- 
viously attended;  (3)  a  catalogue  of  that  college  in  which 
every  course  with  which  she  is  credited  must  be  indicated. 

A  transfer  student  lacking  a  course  required  at  Salem 
College  may  apply  to  the  Committee  on  Points  for  her  class 
standing,  if  she  has  passed  the  courses  required  at  the 
institution  she  has  attended. 

Transfers  applying  for  entrance  to  Salem  College  must 
have  an  average  grade  of  C  on  previous  work. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing  from 
Non-Accredited  Institutions 

Wherever  practicable,  students  transferring  from  non- 
accredited  institutions  to  Salem  College  shall  be  required 
to  take  advanced  courses  in  all  subjects  for  which  credit 
is  desired.  In  these  continuation  courses,  the  credit  shall 
be  tentative  for  one  semester. 
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In  non-continuation  courses  credit  will  be  granted  only- 
after  the  student  has  satisfactorily  passed  an  examination, 
unless  the  Admissions  Committee  waives  the  requirement. 

Credit  for  courses  not  offered  in  the  curriculum  of 
Salem  College  cannot  be  transferred  from  non-accredited 
institutions  except  with  the  approval  of  the  Admissions 
Committee. 

Details  of  Entrance  Requirements 

I.  Candidates  for  the  B.A.  Degree  Must  Offer  for  Admis- 
sion 

Units 

English  4 

Algebra  1  % 

Geometry 1 

History 1 

Language    (ancient  or   modern) 2 

Elective  subjects  to  complete  a  total  of  15  units 5% 

N.   B. — Credit  will  not  be  given  for  less  than   two  units   of 
any  foreign  language. 

Subjects  Accepted  for  Entrance  as  Electives 

Art  German 

Biology  History 

Chemistry  Latin 

Civics  Music 

Commercial   Subjects  Physics 

(2  units)  Religion 

Domestic   Science  Sociology 

Economics  Solid  Geometry 

French  Spanish 

General  Science   (with  Trigonometry 

laboratory) 

II.  Candidates  for  the  B.S.  Degree   Must   Offer  for  Ad- 
mission 

Units 

English  4 

Algebra  1  % 

Geometry 1 

History   1 

Science   (General  Biology,  Chemistry  or  Physics) 1 

Language    (ancient  or   modern) 2 

♦Elective  subjects  to  complete  a  total  of  15  units 4% 
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III.  Candidates  for  B.Mus.  Degree  Must  Offer  for  Admission 

A.  English   4 

Mathematics  2 

Language  (ancient  or  modern) 2 

History   or   Science 2 

♦Elective  subjects  to  complete  a  total  of  15  units 5 

B.  Sufficient  musical  preparation  to  cover  entrance  to  fresh- 
man music  requirements.  The  following  outlines  will  indi- 
cate the  extent  of  the  work  which  must  be  covered: 

1.  Candidates  majoring  in  Piano  or  Organ  must  offer  for 
admission  the  following  work  in  Piano  (or  its  equiva- 
lent): 

(a)  Foundation  work  in  technique,  including  scale 
preparation.  Mrs.  Crosby  Adams,  Very  First  Les- 
sons. Berold  Studies.  Book  I.  Diller-Quaile,  First 
Solo    Book,   or  Kinscella,    First   Steps. 

(b)  Major  scales.  Mrs.  Crosby  Adams,  Graded  Studies, 
Book  I.  Kohler,  Op.  157.  Berens,  Op.  79,  or  Czerny- 
Germer  Book  I  begun.  Easiest  selections  from  Bach. 
Easy  movements  from  Sonatinas. 

(c)  Minor  scales.  Arpeggii  begun.  Major  scales  rhythms. 
Bach's  Little  Preludes  begun.  Czerny-Germer  Book 
I  continued.    Heller,  Op.   47,  Sonatinas. 

(d)  Minor  scales  in  rhythms.  Arpeggii  continued,  Bach's 
Little  Preludes  concluded.  Czerny,  Op.  299.  Czerny, 
Op.  553.    Easiest  Haydn  Sonatas. 

2.  Candidates  majoring  in  Violin  must  offer  for  admis- 
sion the  following  (or  its  equivalent): 

(a)  Elementary  exercises.  Major  and  minor  scales,  one 
octave  Eichberg  Exercises. 

(b)  The  slide,  trill,  major  and  minor  scales  two  oc- 
taves, second  and  third  positions,  easy  double  stops. 
Eichberg.     Gruenberg  Scales,  part  II. 

(c)  Major  and  minor  scales,  trill,  vibrato.  Eichberg. 
Orchestra. 

3.  Candidates  majoring  in  Voice  are  admitted  only  on 
examination  by  the  head  of  the  Voice  Department.  It 
is  expected  that  they  will  have  finished  the  require- 
ments for  entrance  to  the  piano  course.  Should  a  stu- 
dent be  deficient  in  piano,  she  will  be  required  to  study 
piano  until  this  deficiency  is  removed. 

•   See  "subjects  accepted  for  entrance  as  electives"  above. 
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EXPENSES  FOR  THE  YEAR 

Resident  Students,  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science, 
or  Secretarial  Courses 

Residence    $465.00 

Tuition  285.00 


$750.00 
The  above  charges  are  payable  in  the  following  manner: 
First  semester: 
Registration  fee,  due  with  application  for 

admission.  This  fee  is  not  refundable $  10.00 

Room  reservation  fee,  due  August  first 50.00 

Balance,  due  on  registration  day 315.00 


$375.00 
Second  semester: 
Registration  day $375.00 

Resident  Students,  Bachelor  of  Music 

Residence $465.00 

Tuition,  Bachelor  of  Music  Course 200.00 

Tuition,  Applied  Music  $100.00  to     200.00 

$765.00  to  $865.00 

Tuition  in  Applied  Music  Courses  Per  Year 

Piano,  including  use  of  piano  for  practice: 

With   the   Dean $150.00 

With  other  teachers..... 100.00 

Organ : 

With   the   Dean $140.00 

With  other  teachers 80.00 

Use  of  memorial  organ  for  practice 50.00 

Use  of  practice  organ 25.00 

Voice,  including  use  of  piano  for  practice: 

With  the  Director $150.00 

With    other    teachers 130.00 

Violin,  including  use  of  piano  for  practice 120.00 
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Harp,  including  use  of  harp  for  practice 120.00 

Orchestral  Instrument  Class  Instruction,  including 

use  of  instrument  for  practice 50.00 

These  charges  are  payable  in  installments,  similar  to  the 
payments  for  the  other  courses  described  above. 

Non-Resident  Students 

The  tuition  charges  are  the  same  as  for  the  resident 
students,  and  entitle  the  students  to  the  same  privileges  in 
the  use  of  the  gymnasium,  library,  lounge  rooms,  and  in 
class  instruction.  The  following  charges  are  quoted  for  the 
year,  and  are  payable  by  the  semester;  one-half  of  the  total 
charge  falls  due  on  registration  day  of  the  first  semester, 
and  the  remainder  on  second  semester  registration  day. 
Tuition,  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of 

Science,  or  Secretarial  Course $285.00 

Tuition,  Bachelor  of  Music  Course 200.00 

Tuition,  Applied  Music $100.00  to     200.00 

Additional  Fees 

Science  Laboratory  Breakage  Deposit,  per  semester.. ..$  5.00 
Home  Management  House  Fee,  non-resident 

students,  per  year 50.00 

Diploma  Fee,  before  graduation 5.00 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Salem  College. 

The  residence  charge  includes  room,  board,  laundry,  and 
ordinary  infirmary  care,  attendance  of  the  trained  nurse  in 
charge,  and  such  medicines  (non-prescription)  as  are  fur- 
nished by  the  nurse  in  the  infirmary.  Prescriptions  are 
charged  at  actual  cost.  Doctors'  bedside  visits  are  charged 
at  the  rate  of  $1.00  per  visit.  Special  examinations  are 
charged  for  at  laboratory  cost.  Cases  requiring  the  care 
of  an  additional  trained  nurse  are  charged  at  the  actual 
cost  of  the  services  rendered.  Special  diet,  when  ordered, 
will  be  charged  extra. 

Salem  College  has  for  several  years  endeavored  to 
operate  without  increasing  the  charges  to  students  for  food, 
although  there  has  been  a  sizeable  increase  in  the  cost  of 
commodities.     Due,  therefore,  to  this  considerable  increase 
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in  the  cost  of  living,  the  college  must  also  continue  to  re- 
serve the  right  at  any  time  to  make  a  slight  increase  in  the 
cost  to  students  as  occasion  may  demand. 

Spending  money  may  be  deposited  with  the  Treasurer 
of  the  College  for  safety.  The  facilities  of  the  Treasurer's 
office  are  available  to  students. 

All  students  should  anticipate  an  expenditure  of  $25.00 
to  $50.00  per  year  for  books.  Freshmen  also  have  a  payment 
of  $7.50  for  a  gymnasium  suit. 

The  Student  Government  Association  collects  on  regis- 
tration day  the  student  budget,  which  covers  class  dues, 
purchase  of  the  annual,  price  of  the  lecture  ticket,  and  other 
student  expenses.  The  budget  for  freshmen  and  secretarial 
students  is  $17.25. 

DEGREES  AND  REQUIREMENTS 

The  Trustees  and  Faculty  of  Salem  College  confer  the 
following  degrees: 

Bachelor  of  Arts 
Bachelor  of  Science 
Bachelor  of  Music 

Candidates  for  these  degrees  are  required  to  present 
one  hundred  twenty-six  semester  hours  of  work.  Certain 
courses  are  required,  as  listed  below,  and  others  are  elected 
by  groups  or  by  subjects.  The  elective  subjects  depend 
largely  on  the  student's  choice  of  a  major  and  a  minor  field 
of  study.  This  major  and  minor  must  be  selected  by  the 
student  before  the  close  of  the  freshman  year. 

The  selection  of  the  major  subject  is  the  most  impor- 
tant choice  which  the  student  is  called  upon  to  make.  This 
question  should  be  kept  in  mind  from  the  beginning  of  the 
college  course.  The  work  of  the  earlier  years  should  be 
so  distributed  that  the  student  may  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  various  fields  of  study,  and  may  choose  wisely  sub- 
jects to  supplement  her  major  field. 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

Candidates  for  the  B.A.  degree  may  choose  a  major  in 
the  following  subjects:  Biology,  Chemistry,  Sociology  and 
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Economics,  Education  and  Psychology  (for  students  major- 
ing in  elementary  education  only),  English,  History,  Latin, 
Mathematics,  French,  German,  Spanish.  The  major  con- 
sists of  twenty-four  semester  hours,  at  least  twelve  of  which 
shall  be  elected  in  the  junior  and  senior  years. 

Candidates  may  choose  a  minor  in  Art  and  in  any  one 
of  the  subjects  listed  for  a  major.  The  minor,  which  con- 
sists of  eighteen  semester  hours,  must  be  approved  by  the 
head  of  the  department  in  which  the  student  expects  to 
major. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  basic  requirements 
for  the  B.A.  degree: 

Semester  Hours 

Biology,    Chemistry,    Physics 6 

English   12 

History   6 

Hygiene    3 

Latin  or  Mathematics 6 

Modern   Language 6    or   12 

Physical   Education 6 

Religion    6 

Total 51    or   57 

In  addition  to  the  above  requirements,  students  shall 
elect  six  hours  from  two  of  the  following  groups,  making 
a  total  of  twelve  hours : 

Group  1     Language  and  Literature. 

Group  2  History,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Economics 
and  Sociology. 

Group  3     Mathematics  and  Science. 

Group  4     Art,  Home  Economics,  and  Music. 

The  remaining  work  required  for  graduation  is  elected 
according  to  the  major  and  minor  fields  of  study. 

Applied  Music  and  Art  may  not  be  taken  concurrently. 

Not  more  than  twelve  hours  of  special  methods  in 
Education  will  be  counted  toward  the  B.A.  degree. 

No  credit  is  given  toward  the  B.A.  degree  for  a  begin- 
ning language,  unless  it  is  followed  by  a  second  year  of  the 
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same  language,  except  in  the  case  of  Greek  and  Latin.  One 
year  of  a  modern  language  fulfills  the  requirement,  if  it  is 
based  on  two  entrance  units  of  the  same  language. 

B.A.  and  B.S.  students  may  not  take  more  than  twelve 
semester  hours  of  courses  in  the  theory  of  music  for  credit 
towards  their  respective  degrees. 

Requirements  by  Year: 

Freshman.  Tear:  Semester  Hours 

English  Composition 6 

Biology,   Chemistry   or   Physics 6 

History  6 

Latin  or  Mathematics 6 

Modern  Language 6 

Physical  Education 2 

Total 32 

A  student  wishing  to  elect  a  subject  not  included  in  the  fresh- 
man requirements  may  defer  one  subject  (other  than  English  com- 
position and  physical  education)  until  the  sophomore  year.  Elec- 
tives  open  to  freshmen  are:  American  economic  history,  art  history 
and  appreciation,  harmony,  hygiene,  religion,  a  second  language, 
a  second  science,  and,  if  not  taken  to  fulfill  the  requirement,  Latin 
or  mathematics. 

Sophomore  Year:  Semester  Hours 

Religion    3 

English  Literature 6 

Hygiene    3 

Modern  Language   (if  not  completed) 6 

Physical  Education 2 

Electives  12 

Total 32 

All  required  work  except  religion,  English  literature  and 
physical  education  should  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  sopho- 
more year.  A  student  expecting  to  major  or  minor  in  English 
should  elect  an  additional  English  course  in  the  sophomore  year. 
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Junior  Year:  Semester  Hours 

Religion    3 

Major    6 

Minor    6 

Physical  Education 2 

Electives  15 

Total 32 

Senior  Year:  Semester  Hours 

Major    6 

Minor    (if  not   complete) 12 

Electives  12 

Total 30 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  degree  of  B.S.  is  conferred  for  work  in  home  eco- 
nomics, in  pure  science,  and  in  medical  technology. 


Home  Economics 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  conferred  at  the  com- 
pletion of  four  years  of  work  in  home  economics  with  any 
one  of  the  following  majors: 

1.  A  major  in  nutrition  and  dietetics  with  a  minor  in 
science,  preparatory  for  entrance  into  a  training  school  for 
dietitians  approved  by  the  American  Dietetic  Association. 

2.  A  major  in  home  economics  education  and  a  minor 
in  science,  preparatory  for  the  teaching  of  home  economics 
in  the  secondary  schools. 

3.  A  major  in  home  economics  and  a  minor  in  science, 
with  the  privilege  of  using  all  free  electives  in  any  depart- 
ment of  the  college. 

The  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Home  Economics  are  designed  for  those  students  who 
desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  positions  as  dietitians, 
home  demonstration  agents,  commercial  demonstrators,  in- 
terior decorators,  costume  designers,  home  economists,  or 
research  workers  in  foods  and  textiles. 
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The  following  subjects  are  required  of  all  home  economics 
majors: 

Semester  Hours 

Home  Economics  33 

Chemistry  13 

Biology  6 

Physics    2 

English  12 

Modern   Language 6 

Psychology   — 3 

Social  Sciences  9 

History   6 

Religion    6 

Physical  Education 6 

Electives     - 24 

Total 126 

The  following  subjects  are  required  of  all  home  eco- 
nomics students  desiring  the  North  Carolina  State  class 
"A"  Teacher's  certificate: 

Bacteriology  301 ;  Physiology  105 ;  Home  Nursing 
and  Child  Development  105;  Advanced  Clothing  204;  Eco- 
nomics of  the  Family  and  Family  Relationships  214 ; 
Techniques  of  Teaching  of  Home  Economics  (Education 
251);  Child  Psychology  104;  Educational  Psychology  110; 
Principles  of  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools  222 ;  Observa- 
tion and  Directed  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  Schools  330 ; 
and  three  more  semester  hours  of  education. 

The  following  subjects  are  required  of  all  home  eco- 
nomics students  preparing  for  further  study  as  dietitians: 

Educational  Psychology  110;  Institution  Food  Study 
and  Marketing  207;  Institution  Organization  and  Adminis- 
tration 208;  Quantity  Foods  and  Cookery  209;  Advanced 
Foods  and  Cookery  216;  Advanced  Nutrition  301;  Diet 
Therapy  302;  Bacteriology  301;  and  Physiology  105. 
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Requirements  by  Year: 

Freshman  Year  Semester  Hours 

Clothing    1    3 

Clothing    2    3 

Biology    1-2    6 

English    1-2 6 

History   6 

Modern  Language 6 

Physical   Education    1-2 2 

Total 32 

Sophomore  Year:  Semester  Hours 

Art  History  and  Appreciation  101 3 

Foods  and  Cookery  102 3 

Inorganic    Chemistry    1-2 6 

English    103-104    6 

Psychology   101   3 

Religion    10    3 

Physical   Education    101-102 2 

Electives  6 

Total 32 

Junior   Year:  Semester  Hours 

Foods  and  Nutrition  201 3 

Organic    Chemistry    101 3 

Physiological  Chemistry   204 4 

Economics  101-102   6 

Physical   Education    201-202 2 

Home    Economics    Electives 9 

Electives  5 

Total 32 

Senior  Year:  Semester  Hours 

Household  Management    303 3 

Physics    302    2 

Sociology    3 

Religion    3 

Advanced  Nutrition  301 3 

Diet  Therapy   302 3 

Electives  13 

Total 30 
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Pure  Science 

The  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence in  Pure  Science  are  designed  for  those  students  who 
desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  positions  as  bacteriologists, 
hospital  technicians,  public  health  workers,  and  laboratory 
technicians.  They  afford  pre-medical  training  and  prepara- 
tion for  advanced  work  in  chemistry  and  biology,  as  well  as 
training  for  the  teaching  of  scientific  subjects  in  secondary 
schools. 

Students  who  require  four  hours  credit  in  any  science 
course  for  admission  to  a  technical  or  professional  school 
may  register  for  the  additional  hour  after  filing  the  name 
and  requirements  of  the  school  with  the  head  of  the  science 
department. 

The  following  are  the  requirements  for  the  degree  B.S. 
in  Pure  Science: 

Science  majors: 

Semester  Hours 

Biology  15 

Chemistry  15 

Physics   6 

Physiology    and    Hygiene 6 

Mathematics  6 

English  12 

German     12 

Psychology  3 

Religion    6 

Physical  Education 6 

Electives  39 

Total 126 

Science  students  who  are  not  preparing  to  teach  scien- 
tific subjects  in  secondary  schools,  are  required  to  take: 

1.  Biology  majors:  The  subjects  listed  above  as  re- 
quired of  all  science  majors  and  Biology  103-104;  Biology 
202. 

2.  Chemistry  majors:  The  subjects  listed  above  as  re- 
quired of  all  science  majors  and  Chemistry  102 ;  Chemistry 
201-202  or  Chemistry  205,  206. 
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Students  who  intend  to  do  graduate  work  in  chemistry 
should  elect  Mathematics  101,  201  and  202. 

Science  students  desiring  the  North  Carolina  State 
class  "A"  teachers'  certificates  are  required  to  take:  the 
subjects  listed  above  as  required  of  all  science  majors  and 
the  subjects  listed  above  as  required  of  a  biology  major  or  a 
chemistry  major;  and  in  addition  eighteen  credit  hours  in 
psychology  and  education,  including:  Psychology  110,  Edu- 
cation 201,  Education  222,  Education  330,  Geography  201, 
Techniques  of  Teaching  Biology,  Chemistry  or  Science 
(Education  251). 

Requirements  by  Year: 

Freshman  Year:  Semester  Hours 

English    1-2    6 

German   1-2    6 

Physics  1-2  6 

Chemistry   1-2    6 

Mathematics    1-2    6 

Physical   Education    1-2 2 

Total 32 

Sophomore  Year:  Semester  Hours 

German   101-102    6 

Chemistry   103,    104 6 

Biology    1-2    6 

Psychology  101   3 

Religion    10    3 

Hygiene  10  3 

Physical   Education    101-102 2 

Electives  3 

Total 32 

Junior  Year:  Semester  Hours 

Biology    101-102    6 

Chemistry  101   3 

Major    3    or   6 

Physiology   101    3 

English    10  3-104    6 

Physical    Education    201-202 2 

Electives 12    or  9 

Total 35 
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Senior  Year:  Semester  Hours 

Biology   301    3 

Major    3    or   6 

Religion    3 

Electives  21    or   18 

Total 30 


Pre-Medical 

The  pure  science  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  leading  medical  schools.  Salem  students  have 
made  excellent  records  in  the  best  medical  schools.  Students 
who  expect  to  enter  medical  school  should  secure  a  catalogue 
of  the  school  of  their  choice  and  determine  the  entrance 
requirements.  The  general  requirements  of  the  pure  science 
course  meet  the  demands  of  most  of  the  medical  schools, 
but  some  schools  have  their  own  individual  requirements. 
Students  planning  to  enter  a  medical  school  should  register 
for  eight  semester  hours  in  general  chemistry,  general 
biology  and  general  physics.  The  requirements  for  en- 
trance, subjects  required  and  fees  are  the  same  as  for  the 
pure  science  with  exceptions  as  noted. 

The  medical  aptitude  test  is  given  at  Salem  College  each 
year  under  the  direction  of  the  Association  of  American 
Medical   Colleges. 

Medical  Technology 

This  course  makes  it  possible  for  a  student  to  receive 
a  bachelor's  degree  in  science,  which  is  conferred  by  Salem 
College  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year.  Graduates  of  this 
course  are  eligible  for  the  examination  for  Registry  as  a 
medical  technologist. 

The  course  is  given  through  the  affiliation  of  Salem 
College  with  the  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine  of  Wake 
Forest  College.  The  first  three  years  are  spent  at  Salem 
College;  the  remaining  fourteen  months  are  spent  at  the 
Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine  and  allied  hospitals  in 
Winston-Salem. 

This  course  is  approved  by  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
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ciation  and  the  American  Society  of  Clinical  Pathologists. 

A  student  electing  the  course  in  medical  technology 
should  possess  an  aptitude  for  scientific  studies.  Only  those 
students  who  have  shown  special  aptitude  and  are  high  in 
scholastic  standing  will  be  allowed  to  register  for  the  junior 
year  of  this  work.  The  number  of  students  who  may  com- 
plete the  course  is  limited  by  the  opportunities  for  practical 
training  in  the  fourth  year. 

It  is  strongly  urged  that  the  candidates  take  courses 
in  typewriting  and  stenography  before  the  close  of  their 
junior  year.  These  courses,  which  may  be  taken  in  high 
school  or  in  summer  school,  do  not  carry  credit  toward  the 
degree. 

The  tuition  charge  for  the  fourth  year  of  work,  at  the 
Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine,  is  $65.00;  books  and 
uniforms  are  additional.  Students  must  make  personal 
arrangements  for  living  accommodations  during  that  period. 

The  following  are  the  requirements  for  the  degree 
B.S.  in  Medical  Technology: 

Freshman  Year:  Semester  Hours 

General  Chemistry   1-2 6 

General   Biology    1-2 6 

Mathematics    1-2    6 

German   or    French 6 

English   Composition    1-2 6 

Physical    Education    1-2 2 

Total 3  2 

One  year  of  German  or  French  fulfills  the  language 
requirement,  if  it  is  based  on  two  entrance  units  in  the 
same  language.  Students  who  do  not  present  two  entrance 
units  in  German  or  French  must  take  twelve  semester  hours 
in  either  of  those  languages  in  college. 
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Sophomore  Year:  Semester  Hours 

English  Literature   103-104 6 

Religion    10   3 

Hygiene    10    3 

Zoology  103-104    (Comparative  Anatomy) 6 

Qualitative  Analysis    103 3 

Quantitative  Analysis   104 3 

Psychology   101    3 

Physical   Education    101-102 2 

Elective    3 

Total 32 

Junior  Year:  Semester  Hours 

Bacteriology  301   3 

Organic   Chemistry    101 4 

Physiological  Chemistry  204 4 

Microscopic  Technique    202 3 

Physics    1-2    6 

Physiology    101    3 

Religion    3 

Physical   Education    201-202 2 

Electives  4 

Total 32 

Senior  Year: 

Bacteriological  Technique  Histopathology 

Basal  Metabolism  Immunology 

Biochemical   Technique  Parasitology 

Electrocardiography  Serology 

Hematology  Urinalysis 

Histology 

Total  credit:   30  semester  hours. 

The  senior  year  subjects,  above,  which  are  taken  at  the  Bow- 
man Gray  School  of  Medicine,  require  fourteen  months,  beginning 
in  June. 


Pre-Nursing 

Students  planning  to  enter  schools  of  nursing  should 
obtain  the  specific  requirements  of  those  schools  and  present 
them  to  the  head  of  the  department  of  science  in  order  that 
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their  course  at  Salem  College  may  be  planned  according  to 
these  stated  requirements. 

The  courses  recommended  to  meet  the  requirements  are : 

Freshman  Year:  Semester  Hours 

English   Composition   1-2 6 

General  Chemistry  1-2 8 

General  Biology  1-2    (including  four 

hours    of   Zoology) 7 

German   or  French 6 

Hygiene    10    3 

Physical   Education    1-2 2 

Total 32 

One  year  of  German  or  French  fulfills  the  language 
requirement,  if  it  is  based  on  two  entrance  units  in  the 
same  language.  Students  who  do  not  present  two  entrance 
units  in  German  or  French  must  take  twelve  semester  hours 
in  either  of  those  languages  in  college. 

Sophomore  Year:  Semester  Hours 

Psychology  101   3 

Religion   10    3 

Physics    1-2    8 

Economics  101-102   6 

Physical   Education    101-102 2 

Electives  12 

Total 34 

Bachelor  of  Music 
Major  in  Applied  Music 

This  degree,  whether  in  piano,  organ,  voice,  violin  or 
harp,  is  awarded  for  the  successful  completion  of  the  entire 
work  as  specified  in  the  curriculum  of  the  School  of  Music. 

It  should  be  carefully  noted  that  no  guarantee  is  held 
forth  that  the  student,  in  the  given  number  of  years,  can 
obtain  the  degree.  The  instruction  in  technique  is  indi- 
vidual instruction;  hence  the  time  spent  upon  a  given  task 
depends  upon  the  proficiency  of  the  student.     The  number 
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of  years  stated  is,  therefore,  a  minimum  approximation 
only. 

In  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  voice  majors 
are  required  to  take  six  years  of  modern  language.  This 
work  will  be  selected  from  courses  in  French,  German,  or 
Italian,  the  selection  of  the  language  being  determined  by 
the  head  of  the  voice  department  or  the  dean  of  the  School 
of  Music,  with  reference  to  the  student's  background  and 
demands  for  development. 

In  the  sophomore  year,  the  elective  is  to  be  chosen  from 
one  of  the  following  departments:  Classical  Languages, 
Education  and  Psychology,  English,  History,  Mathematics, 
Modern  Languages,  Philosophy,  Science,  Art  (History  and 
Appreciation),  Religion,  Sociology  and  Economics. 

Students  in  all  four  years  who,  for  unavoidable  reasons, 
are  prevented  from  taking  the  course  in  choral  interpreta- 
tion and  literature  must  show  an  additional  credit  of  two 
semester  hours  each  year  in  applied  music. 

Requirements  by  Year: 

Freshman  Year:  Semester  Hours 

Applied   Music   8 

Ear    Training    1-2 3 

Harmony  3-4    6 

English    1-2    6 

Modern  Language  6 

Choral  Interpretation  or  Instrumental  Ensemble....  2 

Physical  Education   2 

Total 33 

Sophomore  Year:  Semester  Hours 

Applied    Music,    continued 8 

Ear  Training  101-102 3 

Harmony   103-104    6 

English  or  Modern   Language 6 

Choral  Interpretation  or  Instrumental  Ensemble....  2 

Physical   Education 2 

Elective  6 

Total 3  3 
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Junior  Year:  Semester  Hours 

Applied    Music,    continued 8 

Form    and  Analysis    203-204 4 

Counterpoint  205-206   6 

History  and  Appreciation  of  Music  207,    208 6 

Methods  213-214  or  217-218 3 

Choral  Interpretation  or  Instrumental  Ensemble....      2 
Physical  Education 2 

Total 31 


Senior  Year:  Semester  Hours 

Applied    Music,    continued 10 

Recital    2 

Composition    303-304    4 

Orchestration    305-306    4 

Conducting    211-212    2 

Methods  215-216,  221-222,  or  321-322 3 

Choral  Interpretation  or  Instrumental  Ensemble....  2 

Elective  2 

Total 29 


Major  in  Public  School  Music 

In  this  course,  the  freshman  year  consists  of  the  same 
work  as  that  required  of  a  major  in  applied  music. 

Sophomores  must  take  Psychology  101  and  110;  other- 
wise their  course  is  identical  with  that  of  a  major  in  applied 
music. 

Junior  Year:  Semester  Hours 

Applied   Music    4 

Form   and   Analysis    203-204 4 

Counterpoint  205-206   6 

History  and  Appreciation  of  Music  207,  208 6 

Methods  223-224  4 

Observation  and  Directed  Teaching  210 1% 

Choral  Interpretation  or  Instrumental  Ensemble....  2 

Physical   Education 2 

Total 2  9y2 
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Senior  Year:  Semester  Hours 

Applied   Music   4 

Composition    303-304    4 

Orchestration    305-306    4 

Conducting    211-212    2 

Education  222  3 

Elective  in  Education  or  Psychology 3 

Methods    225    2 

Observation  and   Directed  Teaching 1% 

Choral  Interpretation  or  Instrumental  Ensemble....  2 

Elective  5 

Total Z0yz 

The  following  requirements  in  applied  music  will  be 
met  by  students  in  the  public  school  music  course : 

The  total  number  of  credit  hours  in  applied  music 
(piano,  organ,  voice,  violin  or  orchestral  instrument)  will 
be  at  least  twenty-four  semester  hours. 

Each  student  must  emphasize  one  subject,  which  is 
called  the  "principal  applied  subject."  This  will  ordinarily 
be  pursued  to  the  extent  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  semester 
hours  credit,  with  achievement  equal  to  that  outlined  for 
the  first  two  years  of  the  regular  course  for  majors  in 
applied  music. 

A  "secondary  applied  subject"  will  be  chosen  which 
will  ordinarily  be  pursued  to  the  extent  of  from  four  to  eight 
semester  hours  credit. 

All  students  will  be  required  to  complete  class  work 
in  orchestral  instruments  to  the  extent  of  three  semester 
hours  credit. 

Reference  may  be  made  to  the  courses  of  instruction 
in  applied  music  for  specific  attainments  in  principal  and 
secondary  applied  subjects. 

The  selection  of  principal  and  secondary  applied  music 
subjects  should  be  approved  by  the  head  of  the  School  of 
Music. 
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Registration 

All  students  are  required  to  register  at  the  appointed 
time.  A  student  who  fails  to  register  on  time  is  subject  to 
a  penalty  imposed  by  a  faculty  committee,  and  is  charged  a 
fee  of  $2.00  for  late  registration,  unless  she  presents  a 
written  excuse  from  a  physician.  She  should  notify  the 
Registrar  in  advance  by  letter  or  telegram,  and  after  her 
return  present  the  reason  for  her  delay. 

Students  report  first  to  the  Treasurer's  Office,  where 
all  financial  affairs  are  arranged.  A  receipt  is  furnished 
them  for  presentation  at  the  place  of  registration,  where 
they  are  registered  and  given  their  matriculation  cards. 
They  then  meet  their  faculty  adviser  for  the  arranging  of 
their  schedules. 

Change  of  Registration 

A  student  desiring  to  drop  a  subject  once  taken  up,  or 
to  take  up  a  new  subject  after  the  registration  card  has  been 
filed,  must  secure  an  application  blank  from  the  Registrar. 

All  changes  of  program  must  be  approved  by  the 
adviser.  Changes  of  program,  with  the  exception  of  intra- 
departmental  changes,  will  be  permitted  only  in  the  first 
week  of  each  semester.  In  cases  of  extreme  emergency,  a 
course  may  be  dropped  by  permission  of  the  Committee  on 
Points,  on  recommendation  of  the  adviser.  In  cases  arising 
before  advisers  have  been  assigned,  the  approval  of  the 
Registrar  shall  be  considered  as  the  equivalent  of  the  ap- 
proval of  the  adviser.  Until  action  is  taken  upon  the  appli- 
cation, a  student  must  attend  courses  originally  named  in 
her  program. 

No  student  may  receive  credit  for  any  course  for  which 
she  has  not  officially  registered  and  presented  to  the  in- 
structor a  card  of  admission  from  the  Registrar. 

No  credit  will  be  given  for  correspondence  work. 
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Academic  Requirements 

In  order  to  qualify  for  graduation,  a  student  must  com- 
plete a  total  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  semester  hours, 
of  which  at  least  seventy-two  must  be  passed  with  merit 
grades.  A  "merit  grade"  means  a  grade  of  A,  B  or  C.  Six 
of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  hours  are  in  physical 
education. 

Students  who  enter  as  seniors  must  complete  a  full 
year's  work  in  residence  at  Salem  College  in  order  to  qualify 
for  graduation. 

Students  must  carry  a  minimum  of  fifteen  credit  hours 
of  work  each  semester. 

Freshmen  shall  carry  the  required  number  of  fifteen 
hours  of  academic  work,  plus  physical  education,  each 
semester.  Freshmen  planning  to  enter  technical  or  profes- 
sional schools  may  take  seventeen  hours,  plus  physical  edu- 
cation. 

Sophomores  and  juniors  may  carry  an  extra  course, 
making  a  total  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  semester  hours  each 
semester,  plus  physical  education,  provided  they  have 
passed  all  their  work  in  the  preceding  semester. 

Seniors  may  carry  an  extra  course,  making  a  total  of 
eighteen  or  nineteen  semester  hours  each  semester,  plus 
physical  education.  However,  they  may  not  carry  more 
than  fifteen  hours  and  hold  a  major  office  in  any  college 
organization  unless  they  have  made  an  average  of  C  in  the 
previous  semester. 

No  student  may  take  more  than  nine  semester  hours 
in  any  one  subject  in  any  semester. 

Exceptional  cases  will  be  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  Points.    The  decisions  of  this  committee  shall  be  final. 

Grades 

Salem  College  uses  the  following  system  of  grading: 

A — Exceptional  E — Conditional 

B — Good  I — Incomplete,  grade  deferred 

C — Average  F — Failure 

D — Passing 
The  passing  grade  is  D.     A  "merit  grade"  means  a 
grade  of  C  or  above. 
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Conditions  and  Failure 

Semester  Courses 

Reexaminations  for  all  semester  courses  may  be  given 
within  the  first  week  of  the  following  semester. 

A  fee  of  two  dollars  is  charged  for  each  reexamination. 
All  reexamination  grades  are  averaged  with  the  semester 
grade,  and  are  counted  as  one-third  of  the  final  grade. 

Year  Courses 

A  student  incurring  a  deficiency  in  the  first  semester 
of  a  year  course  may  remove  that  condition  by  making  a 
grade  sufficiently  high  in  the  second  semester  to  raise  her 
average  for  the  year  to  a  passing  grade. 

A  senior  incurring  a  deficiency  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
reexamination  not  later  than  one  week  after  the  regular 
examination  period. 

A  student  incurring  a  deficiency  in  the  second  semester 
of  a  year  course,  even  though  she  has  passed  the  first  semes- 
ter, shall  be  required  to  take  a  reexamination  in  the  fall  to 
remove  the  condition. 

A  student  passing  the  second  semester  of  a  year  course, 
but  not  making  a  grade  sufficiently  high  to  raise  her  average 
for  the  year  to  a  passing  grade,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  re- 
examination on  the  work  of  the  first  semester  in  the  fall. 
If  she  fails  to  pass  the  reexamination,  she  shall  be  required 
to  repeat  the  first  semester. 

A  student  incurring  deficiencies  in  both  semesters  shall 
be  considered  as  having  failed  the  course. 

In  a  continuation  course  a  grade  of  "E,"  which  is  not 
brought  to  a  passing  average  by  the  end  of  the  second 
semester  of  the  course,  becomes  an  "F,"  unless  the  condi- 
tion is  removed  at  the  first  examination  given  in  the  subject. 

If  a  student  fails  to  remove  a  condition  on  a  course  by 
the  time  fixed,  she  is  regarded  as  having  failed  in   that 
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course,  unless  permission  is  granted  by  the  Registrar  for 
an  extension  of  time.  If  the  course  is  required,  she  must 
repeat  it;  if  it  is  elective,  she  must  either  repeat  it  or  sub- 
stitute another  course. 

A  grade  of  "F"  indicates  that  no  credit  can  be  allowed 
unless  the  whole  course  is  repeated  satisfactorily.  If  the 
course  is  required,  it  is  to  be  repeated ;  if  the  course  is  elec- 
tive, it  may  be  repeated  or  another  course  may  be  substi- 
tuted. 

A  grade  of  "I"  indicates  that  certain  work  remains  to  be 
completed  before  any  grade  can  be  given  for  the  course; 
or  that  the  student  has  been  unavoidably  absent  from  the 
regular  examination  in  the  course,  and  cannot  receive  a 
grade  until  she  has  taken  this  examination. 

A  grade  of  "I"  will  become  an  "F"  at  the  end  of  the 
semester  following  that  in  which  the  grade  is  given.  Ex- 
ceptional cases  will  be  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Points. 

Classification  of  Students 

The  class  standing  of  a  student  is  determined  by  the 
number  of  semester  hours  of  work  completed  and  the  num- 
ber of  merit  grades  achieved. 

Classification  in  the  Fall  Semester 

Sophomore  class:  The  removal  of  all  entrance  conditions, 
and  the  completion  of  twenty-four  semester  hours,  at  least 
nine  of  which  are  of  merit  grade. 

Junior  class:  The  completion  of  all  except  six  semester 
hours  of  freshman  required  work,  and  the  completion  of 
fifty-six  semester  hours,  at  least  twenty-four  of  which  are 
of  merit  grade. 

Senior  class :  The  completion  of  all  freshman  and  sophomore 
required  work,  except  religion  and  one  year  of  physical  edu- 
cation, and  the  completion  of  ninety  semester  hours,  at 
least  forty-eight  of  which  are  of  merit  grade. 
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Reclassification  Within  the  College 

Reclassification  within  the  college  year  is  possible  only 
by  action  of  the  Committee  on  Points. 

Sophomore  class :  The  removal  of  all  entrance  conditions,  and 
the  completion  of  thirty-nine  semester  hours,  at  least  six- 
teen of  which  are  of  merit  grade. 

Junior  class:  The  completion  of  all  except  six  semester 
hours  of  freshman  required  work,  and  the  completion  of 
seventy-one  semester  hours,  at  least  thirty-six  of  which  are 
of  merit  grade. 

Senior  class :  The  completion  of  all  freshman  and  sophomore 
required  work,  and  the  completion  of  one  hundred  and  five 
semester  hours,  at  least  fifty-five  of  which  are  of  merit 
grade. 

Exclusion  From  College 

Freshmen  who  pass  less  than  sixteen  semester  hours 
in  a  college  year,  and  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors  who 
pass  less  than  eighteen  semester  hours  in  a  college  year 
automatically  exclude  themselves  from  college,  unless  spe- 
cial exception  is  made  by  the  faculty. 

A  student  who  passes  less  than  eight  semester  hours 
in  a  semester  receives  a  warning. 

Examinations 

Midyear  and  final  examinations  are  held  in  January  and 
May.  The  examination  record  combined  with  the  record 
made  in  class  constitute  a  student's  final  grade. 

A  student  absent  from  an  examination  must  explain 
her  absence  to  the  Registrar  before  returning  to  class.  If 
the  reason  for  the  absence  is  satisfactory,  the  student  will 
be  given  another  opportunity  for  an  examination.  Such 
examination  will  be  given  early  in  the  following  semester. 

Statement  of  Credits 

One  full  statement  of  courses  and  credit  recorded  for 
each  student  registered  at  Salem  College  will  be  furnished 
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without  charge.  Additional  transcripts  will  be  made  only 
upon  receipt  of  a  fee  of  one  dollar  ($1)  to  cover  the  clerical 
expense  involved. 

Not  more  than  six  semester  hours  of  college  credit 
will  be  granted  for  work  done  in  any  one  summer  school 
of  six  weeks  duration.  Certificates  from  the  summer  school 
must  be  presented  before  credit  will  be  given.  Before  enroll- 
ing in  a  summer  school  course,  approval  of  the  head  of  the 
department  concerned  at  Salem  College,  and  of  the  faculty 
adviser,  must  be  obtained.  The  right  to  examine  a  student 
on  the  work  pursued  at  summer  school  is  reserved. 

A  maximum  of  two  semester-hours  credit  will  be  allowed 
for  any  six  weeks  summer  school  course  taken  five  or  six 
hours  weekly. 

Seniors  who  need  only  six  semester  hours  for  gradu- 
ation may  complete  this  requirement  in  summer  school. 

Honors 

A  student  who  has  maintained  an  unusually  high  stand- 
ard of  scholarship  for  her  four  college  years  is  awarded,  by 
a  vote  of  the  faculty,  College  Honors,  and  receives  her  degree 
cum  laude. 

Any  student  maintaining,  for  one  year,  a  high  standard 
of  scholarship  is  awarded  Class  Honors  by  a  vote  of  the 
faculty. 

The  names  of  students  who  receive  honors  are  an- 
nounced at  Commencement  of  each  year,  and  are  perma- 
nently recorded  in  the  publications  of  the  college,  including 
the  annual  catalogue. 

Honor  System 

The  honor  system  prevails  and  is  carried  out  in  the 
enforcement  of  academic  and  social  regulations.  Each  stu- 
dent, as  a  member  of  the  Association,  assumes  the  responsi- 
bility of  governing  herself  and  the  duty  of  approaching  a 
fellow  student  in  a  spirit  of  helpfulness  against  the  violation 
of  any  student  government   regulation.     It  is   understood 
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that  the  charge  "conduct  not  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  Salem  College"  is  a  sufficient  statement  of  grounds  for 
disciplinary  action. 

Class  Attendance 

Students  are  expected  to  attend  classes  regularly  and 
promptly.  All  regulations  concerning  attendance  are  made 
by  the  faculty,  and  directed  by  the  faculty  committee  on 
Class  Attendance.  In  general,  the  academic  record  of  each 
student  determines  the  number  of  permitted  absences,  or 
cuts,  which  may  occur.  The  number  of  cuts  varies  from  fif- 
teen for  an  "A"  average  to  six  for  a  "D"  average.  A  stu- 
dent whose  average  is  "B"  or  above  is  allowed  to  take  three 
cuts  in  any  subject;  other  students  are  allowed  to  take  only 
two  cuts. 

Absences  excused  for  illness  by  the  dean  of  residence 
are  not  counted  as  cuts. 

In  order  to  make  up  required  work  a  student  must 
present  written  permission  from  the  Registrar. 

Withdrawals 

The  College  reserves  the  right  to  request,  at  any  time 
during  their  course,  the  withdrawal  of  students  who  do  not 
maintain  the  required  standard  of  scholarship,  or  who  in  the 
judgment  of  the  college  physician  could  not  remain  without 
danger  to  their  own  health  or  the  health  of  others,  or 
whose  presence  tends  to  lower  the  standard  of  conduct  of 
the  student  body. 

The  College  reserves  the  right  to  discipline,  suspend, 
or  expel  a  student  for  "conduct  not  in  accord  with  the  spirit 
of  Salem  College." 

A  statement  of  honorable  dismissal  will  be  granted 
to  any  student  in  good  standing  who  may  desire  to  withdraw 
from  the  College. 

Students  withdrawing  from  the  College  are  required 
to  notify  the  Registrar  in  writing. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Courses  numbered  from  1  through  99  are  primarily  for 
freshmen;  those  numbered  from  100  through  199  are  pri- 
marily for  sophomores;  those  numbered  from  200  through 
299  are  primarily  for  juniors  and  seniors;  those  numbered 
from  300  through  399  are  open  to  seniors  only.  Odd  num- 
bered courses  indicate  first  semester  work,  and  even  num- 
bered courses  indicate  second  semester  work.  Courses 
whose  numbers  are  multiples  of  ten  may  be  offered  in  either 
the  first  or  the  second  semester. 

Hyphenated  numbers,  e.g.,  1-2,  mean  that  the  courses  of 
the  two  semesters  form  a  unit  and  cannot  be  taken  separ- 
ately. Numbers  separated  by  a  comma,  e.g.,  1,  2,  mean  that 
the  course  is  divisible,  and  the  first  half  may  be  taken  separ- 
ately. Admission  to  the  second  half  of  a  divisible  course 
is  granted  only  when  all  the  prerequisites  have  been  met. 

The  figures  in  brackets  indicate  the  credit  hours  given. 

ART 

101,  102.  History  and  Appreciation  of  Art  (3,  3) 

A  survey  course  with  lantern  slides ;  conducted  with  em- 
phasis upon  period,  styles,  and  the  great  personalities  in 
painting,  sculpture  and  architecture,  from  prehistoric 
art  to  the  present.  Stress  is  laid  upon  the  cultural  as- 
pect of  the  course,  at  the  expense  of  technical  analyses 
of  methods  and  procedures.  Previous  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  art,  or  of  practical  art,  is  not  necessary. 

Studio  practice  (two  hours  per  week)  is  required  as 
part  of  class  preparation  for  this  course.  No  skill  or 
previous  training  in  practical  art  is  presupposed.  No 
grade  or  credit  is  given  for  this  portion  of  class  prepa- 
ration. 

*Mr.  Kenyon,  Miss  Dolch 


*  Mr.  Kenyon  on  leave  for  war  service  second  semester. 
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103,  104.  Studio  Art  (3,  3) 

For  students  interested  in  the  actual  practice  of  draw- 
ing. The  course  consists  of  studies  in  line,  form  and 
tone,  in  which  structure,  volume,  rhythm  and  balance 
are  emphasized.  Mediums  include  charcoal,  pencil,  pen, 
wash,  conte  crayon,  and  pastel.  Renderings  may  be 
made  from  casts,  still  life,  portrait  models,  and  a  variety 
of  subjects. 

Three  hours  credit,  each  semester,  for  nine  hours  of  studio 
work  per  week.  The  course  may  be  taken  for  two  hours 
credit  each  semester  for  six  hours  of  studio  work,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  instructor. 

Mr.  Kenyon,  Miss  Dolch 

203,  204.  Studio  Art  (3,  3) 

Renderings  in  charcoal,  pencil,  pen,  wash,  conte  crayon, 
pastel  and  oil,  emphasizing  pictorial  design,  color  theory, 
set  and  limited  palettes,  and  a  variety  of  technical  meth- 
ods. Subject  matter  is  unrestricted:  includes  still  life, 
abstractions,  landscapes,  draped  figures,  portraits,  etc. 
Outdoor  sketching  or  painting  will  be  encouraged  dur- 
ing seasonable  weather. 

Prerequisite:   Art  103,  104  or  equivalent. 
Three  hours  credit,  each  semester,  for  nine  hours  of  studio 
work   per  week.     The  course  may  be  taken  for  two   hours 
credit  each  semester  for  six  hours  of  studio  work,  at  the  dis- 
cretion  of  the  instructor. 

Mr.  Kenyon,  Miss  Dolch 

207.  Figure  Construction  (2) 

This  course  is  designed  to  develop  proficiency  in  handling 
the  figure  in  any  given  position,  in  rest  or  in  motion. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  proportions,  anatomy, 
and  construction  from  memory. 

One  hour  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  studio  practice  per 
week,   first  semester. 

Mr.  Kenyon 

208.  Modern  Art  (3) 

Painting,  sculpture  and  architecture,  from  1800  to  the 
present,  considered  historically  and  critically.    Included 
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are  analyses  of  the  various  movements  in  Europe  and 
America  known  as  neoclassicism,  romanticism,  realism, 
impressionism,  post-impressionism,  cubism,  futurism, 
surrealism,  regionalism,  the  academic  styles  in  art  and 
architecture,  the  development  of  the  skyscraper,  and  the 
"International"  or  "Functional"  style  in  architecture. 

Miss  Dolch 

211.  Industrial  Art   (3) 

A  course  for  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  Included 
in  this  course  is  a  study  of  lettering  and  posters,  manip- 
ulation of  work  with  clay,  textiles,  wood,  paper,  lino- 
leum, and  various  media  used  in  the  teaching  of  art. 

Miss  Carter. 


CLASSICAL  LANGUAGES 

Greek 
201-202.  Greek  (6) 

A  course  in  beginning  Greek,  including  Greek  grammar 
and  the  reading  of  selections  from  Homer. 
Offered  only  if  five  or  more  students  register. 

Dr.  Smith 

Latin 

Advanced  courses  in  Latin  given  when  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  students  register  for  them. 

1-2.  Elementary  Latin   (6) 

A  course  in  beginning  Latin,  designed  to  give  the  stu- 
dent a  fundamental  knowledge  of  forms  and  syntax. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  etymological  influences  of  Latin 
on  English  and  modern  languages. 

Dr.  Smith 

3-4.     Ovid  and  Virgil  (6) 

This  course  consists  of  the  reading  of  selected  portions 
of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  of  at  least  four  books  of  Vir- 
gil's Mneid,  and  a  thorough  review  of   grammatical 
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forms  and  principles,  and  practice  in  writing  of  Latin 
prose. 

Prerequisite:    Two   or   three   years   of  high   school   Latin,    or 
Latin  1-2. 

Dr.  Smith 

5.  Cicero  (3) 

The  reading  of  Cicero's  De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia, 
and  selections  from  other  of  his  works. 

Open   to    students    entering   with   four    units    of   high    school 
Latin. 

Dr.  Smith 

6.  Horace,  Odes  and  Epodes  (3) 

A  study  of  selected  odes  and  epodes  of  Horace,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  social  background  of  the  Augustan  era,  and 
a  study  of  Latin  prosody  as  illustrated  by  the  works  of 
Horace. 

Prerequisite:    Latin  5. 

Dr.  Smith 
10.  Mythology  (3) 

A  study  of  the  origins  and  development  of  mythology, 
especially  Greek  and  Roman,  and  the  connection  of  myth- 
ology with  literature. 

Dr.  Smith 

101.  Plautus  and  Terence  (3) 

An  introduction  to  Latin  comedy.  The  reading  of  Men- 
aechmi,  Mostellaria,  and  Trinummus  of  Plautus  and  of 
the  Phormio  and  Adelphi  of  Terence.  A  comparison  of 
the  two  writers  and  a  study  of  their  time,  with  empha- 
sis on  the  Roman  theatre. 

Prerequisite:    Latin  5  and  Latin   6,   or  equivalent. 

Dr.  Smith 

102.  Virgil  (3) 

The  reading  of  Virgil's  Eclogues  and  Georgics,  and  se- 
lections from  Horace's  Satires. 

Dr.  Smith 
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200.  Greek  and  Latin  Literature  (3) 

A  study  of  the  masterpieces  and  Greek  and  Latin  litera- 
ture in  translation. 

Dr.  Smith 

201.  Roman  Historians  (3) 

A  study  of  selections  from  the  works  of  Caesar,  Sallust, 
Livy  and  Tacitus. 


202.  Latin  Poetry   (3) 

A  survey  course  in  Latin  poetry. 


Dr.  Smith 


Dr.  Smith 


203.  Advanced  Latin  Composition  (3) 

This  course  presents  a  review  of  Latin  grammar,  the 
translation  of  English  into  Latin,  and  a  study  of  the 
style  and  structure  of  Latin  discourse. 

Required  of  Latin  majors. 

Dr.  Smith 

204.  Post- Augustan  Literature   (3) 

Representative  works  of  this  era,  including  both  prose 
and  poetry,  are  studied. 

Dr.  Smith 

213.  Ancient  Civilizations   (3) 

A  course  in  history  which  consists  of  a  study  of  the  de- 
velopment of  civilization  from  the  earliest  times  to  about 
the  fifth  century  A.D.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  along  the  lines 
of  social  life,  politics,  architecture,  sculpture,  literature 
and  religion. 

Required  of  Latin  majors. 

Dr.  Smith 
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ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY 

Economics 
101-102.  Economic  Principles  and  Problems   (6) 

The  growth  of  machine  techniques,  corporate  organiza- 
tion and  mass  production  with  the  machinery  of  money, 
banking,  and  international  trade.  Analysis  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  existing  price  system.  The  causes  and  results 
of  inequalities  in  the  distribution  of  wealth ;  living  stand- 
ards as  related  to  income ;  trade  unions ;  unemployment ; 
social  legislation;  government  regulation  of  business; 
taxation. 

Open  to  sophomores,   juniors,   and   seniors. 

Miss  Covington 

200.  Economics  of  War  (3) 

A  study  of  the  economic  causes  of  war;  the  economic 
problems  of  neutrals;  transition  from  a  peace  to  a  war 
economy;  the  cost  of  war  and  national  defense;  war 
finance  through  taxes,  loans,  and  inflation;  price  and 
wage  controls ;  demobolization  and  unemployment ;  the 
return  to  a  peace  economy. 

Open  to  all  seniors  and  to  underclassmen  by  permission  of 
the  department. 

Miss  Covmgton 

201.  Labor  Economics  (3) 

A  study  of  the  worker's  place  in  industry.  Attention 
is  given  to  questions  of  hours,  wages,  working  conditions 
and  unemployment,  as  well  as  to  the  relation  between 
employing  and  employed  groups.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  recent  labor  legislation. 
Prerequisite:   Economics  101-102. 

Miss  Covington 

202.  Money  and  Banking  (3) 

How  our  different  varieties  of  money  and  credit  instru- 
ments are  issued  and  secured;  the  functions  performed 
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by  money  in  our  society ;  the  services  of  trust  companies, 
bond  houses,  stock  exchanges,  commercial  banks,  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Prerequisite:   Economics  101-102. 
Offered  in  1942-43  and  alternate  years. 

Miss  Covington 

300.  Financial  Investments   (1) 

Savings  and  investing;  the  chief  investments,  with  the 
advantages   and  disadvantages   of  each. 

Open  to  seniors  and  to  majors  in  the  department. 

Miss  Covington 

Sociology 

201.  Principles  of  Sociology  (3) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  the  student 
to  the  science  of  society.  The  course  considers  the 
origin,  nature,  and  development  of  social  organization 
as  conditioned  by  physical,  psychological,  and  cultural 
factors;  the  social  institutions,  such  as  property,  the 
family,  the  church,  the  state;  and  the  interrelation  be- 
tween human  nature  and  culture. 

Prerequisite  or  parallel:   Economics  101-102. 

Mrs.  Spaugh 

202.  Modern  Social  Problems  (3) 

An  examination  of  the  major  social  problems  in  modern 
society.  The  causes,  the  effects,  and  the  efforts  of  so- 
ciety to  meet  and  to  prevent  these  situations  will  be 
considered. 

Prerequisite:    Sociology   201. 

Mrs.  Spaugh 

203-204.  Introduction  to  the  Field  of  Social  Work  (8) 

A  general  view  of  the  entire  field  of  social  work,  includ- 
ing historical  background  and  the  present  scope,  aims, 
and  methods.    A  study  of  the  organization  and  methods 
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of  local  social  agencies,  with  special  emphasis  upon  their 
techniques,  will  be  made  as  a  part  of  the  field  work. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  201. 
Four  hours,  each  semester. 
Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Miss  Gambrell. 

205.  Family  Relationships  (3) 

A  study  of  the  adjustment  problems  of  courtship,  mar- 
riage and  the  family  in  the  United  States. 

Open  to  seniors  with  prerequisite. 

Miss  Covington 

206.  The  Community  (3) 

Approaches,    methods    and    techniques    of    community 
study.    Rural  contrasted  with  urban  communities. 

Prerequisite:    Sociology  201. 

Offered  in  1943-44  and  alternate  years. 

Miss  Covington 

EDUCATION  AND  PSYCHOLOGY 

Education 

Salem  College  offers  to  prospective  teachers  an  opportunity 
to  qualify  for  the  higher  types  of  teaching  certificates 
granted  by  North  Carolina  and  other  states. 

Requirements  for  various  types  of  certificates  in  North 
Carolina  differ.  The  same  is  true  in  other  states.  It  is, 
therefore,  important  that  a  student  who  desires  to  qualify 
for  any  kind  of  teaching  certificate  in  any  state  should  con- 
fer with  the  department  of  education  as  soon  as  possible 
after  entering  college.     Early  planning  is  imperative. 

The  courses  at  present  includes  complete  provisions  for: 
High  school  teachers  in  all  academic  subjects; 
Elementary  teachers,  either  for  grade  or  special  subject 
teaching ; 
Teachers  of  voice,  piano,  or  public  school  music. 
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All  courses  include  opportunity  for  extensive  observation 
and  directed  teaching  in  the  Winston-Salem  city  schools. 

10.  The  Learning  Process  (3) 

A  course  in  college  procedures,  intended  primarily  for 
freshmen.  This  course  is  not  included  in  a  major  se- 
quence in  education  and  psychology. 

Three  hours,  either  semester. 

Dr.  McEwen 

201.  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education  (3) 

The  development  of  educational  theory  and  practice  is 
studied.  The  approach  is  through  both  the  philosophy 
of  education  and  the  history  of  education.  This  course 
is  intended  as  an  elective  course  both  for  students  not 
planning  to  enter  the  teaching  profession,  and  for  those 
who  expect  to  teach. 

Mr.  Owens 

204.  Evaluations  of  Learning   (3) 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  elementary  statistical 
procedures;  the  formulation,  administration  and  use 
of  teacher-made  tests ;  the  administration  and  use  of 
standardized  tests. 

Prerequisite:   Six  semester  hours  of  psychology. 
Offered  in  1942-43  and  alternate  years. 

Dr.  McEwen 

206.  Classroom  Management   (3) 

This  course  requires  a  study  of  the  general  classroom 
problems  of  the  teacher,  including  organization  of  rou- 
tine activities,  discipline,  school  records,  marking,  and 
supervised  study. 

Offered  in  1942-43  and  alternate  years. 

Mr.  Owens 
209.  Children's  Literature  (3) 

The  major  stress  of  the  course  is  directed  to  the  appre- 
ciation of  books  for  children  in  the  elementary  school. 
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The  techniques  of  presenting  children's  literature,  such 
as  story  telling  and  choral  speaking,  are  demonstrated. 

Offered  in  1942-43  and  alternate  years. 

Dr.  McEwen 

211.  Language  Arts  in  the  Elementary  School  (3) 

Application  of  principles  derived  from  psychology  and 
research  to  the  field  of  reading  and  language  in  the 
elementary  school  is  emphasized  in  this  course. 

Offered  in  1942-43  and  alternate  years. 

Mr.  Owens 

215.  Arithmetic  and  the  Social  Studies  in  the  Elementary 
School  (3) 

In  this  course  the  student  will  make  a  study  of  the  psy- 
chology of  number,  evaluation  of  practices  and  materials 
in  arithmetic,  organization  of  subject  matter,  diagnosis, 
and  remedial  instruction.  The  last  half  of  the  course 
is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  materials  and  methods  of 
teaching  the  social  sciences  in  the  first  eight  grades. 

Offered  in  1942-43  and  alternate  years. 

Dr.  McEwen 

222.  Principles  of  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools  (3) 

This  course  places  emphasis  on  the  understanding  of  the 
basic  principles  underlying  the  educative  process  in  the 
high  school.  It  includes  the  techniques  employed  in  the 
organization  of  teaching  materials  in  different  fields  of 
interests. 

Prerequisite:  Six  semester  hours  in  education  or  psychology. 

Mr.  Owens 

251.  Techniques  of  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools  (3) 

The  objectives,  organizations,  present-day  tendencies, 
evaluation  of  learning,  and  instructional  techniques  are 
considered  in  the  following  special  secondary  school 
fields:  English,  home  economics,  Latin,  modern  lan- 
guages, mathematics,  general  science,  and  social  stud- 
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ies.  The  last  seven  weeks  of  the  course  are  devoted  to 
the  detailed  consideration  of  learning  procedures  in  the 
respective  special  fields  of  high  school  instruction.  These 
seminars  are  conducted  by  representatives  of  the  various 
departments. 

Prerequisite:   Psychology  110  and  Education  222. 

Mr.  Owens 
320.  Observation    and    Directed    Teaching    in    Primary   or 
Intermediate  or  Upper  Grades  (3  or  6) 

A  minimum  of  sixty  hours  of  observation  and  teaching 
is  required  for  three  semester  hours  of  credit.  Confer- 
ences and  discussions  are  held  at  stated  periods. 

Three  hours,  second  semester,  or  six  hours,  first  and  second 

semesters. 

Open  to  seniors  approved  hy  the  department. 

Dr.  McEwen 

330.  Observation  and  Directed  Teaching  in  the  Secondary 
Schools  (3  or  6) 

This  course  requires  a  minimum  of  sixty  hours  in  the 
classroom,  plus  time  for  preparation  and  conferences. 

Open  to  seniors  approved  by  the  department. 

Mr.  Owens 

Psychology 

101.  Introduction  to  Psychology  (3) 

The  elementary  principles  of  psychology  are  studied. 
The  course  includes  lectures,  readings,  reports,  and  dem- 
onstration. 

Juniors  may  be  admitted  with  the  approval  of  the  department. 

Dr.  McEwen 
104.  Child  Psychology  (3) 

This  course  provides  a  genetic  treatment  of  mental  and 
physical  developments  of  the  child  from  birth  through 
adolescence. 

Prerequisite:   Three  semester  hours  of  psychology. 

Dr.  McEwen 
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110.  Educational  Psychology  (3) 

Units  emphasize  an  understanding  of  the  learning  pro- 
cess as  it  functions  in  educational  situations. 

Prerequisite:   Three  semester  hours  of  psychology. 

Course  is  repeated  in  the  second   semester,   with   the  same 

credit. 

Mr.  Owens 

205.  Social  Psychology  (3) 

Emphasized  in  this  course  is  a  study  of  social  attitudes 
and  their  development,  nature  of  prejudice,  group  be- 
havior, psychology  of  leadership,  and  propaganda. 

Prerequisite:   Three  semester  hours  of  psychology. 

Offered  in   1943-44  and  alternate  years. 

Dr.  McEwen 

206.  Mental  Hygiene  (3) 

A  study  of  the  factors  which  contribute  to  wholesome 
personality  development.  Individual  cases  of  social  mal- 
adjustments will  be  reported  and  studied. 

Prerequisite:   Three  semester  hours  of  psychology. 

Mr.  Owens. 

209.  Experimental  Psychology  (3) 

A  course  designed  to  demonstrate  by  experiments  some 
of  the  outstanding  problems  and  research  methods  cov- 
ering sensation,  perception,  emotion,  the  learning  pro- 
cess, and  thought. 

Prerequisite:   Three  semester  hours  of  psychology. 
Offered  in  1942-43  and  alternate  years. 

Dr.  McEwen 

220.  Personnel  Service,  Educational  and  Occupational  Coun- 
seling (3) 

The  material  in  this  course  deals  with  the  theory  and 
the  practical  techniques  in  both  educational  and  voca- 
tional counseling.  Emphasis  is  given  to  methods  used 
in  diagnosing  personality  and  educational  and  vocational 
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aptitudes.  Further  study  of  personal  adjustments  indi- 
cated by  such  diagnosis  is  provided. 

Prerequisite:   Three  semester  hours  of  psychology. 

Mr.  Owens 

230.  Psychological  Measurements  (3) 

The  outstanding  tests  and  techniques  of  general  and  spe- 
cific psychological  measurements  are  demonstrated. 
Practices  and  evaluation  of  results  in  using  intelligence 
and  aptitude  tests  are  treated.  Special  training  is  pro- 
vided in  the  administration  of  individual  tests. 

Prerequisite:   Three  semester  hours  of  psychology. 

Dr.  McEwen 

ENGLISH 

1-2.  The  Fundamentals  of  Writing  (6) 

A  study  of  the  mechanics  of  writing,  good  usage,  and  the 
forms  of  discourse. 

Required  of  all  freshmen. 

Dr.  Willoughby,  Miss  Blair,  Miss  Byrd,  Mrs.  Downs 

103-104.  English  Literature  (6) 

A  survey  of  English  literature  from  Beowulf  to  the 
twentieth  century.    This  course  is  a  prerequisite  for  all 
other  courses  in  English  literature. 
Required  of  all  B.A.  and  B.S.  students. 

Miss  Byrd,  Miss  Blair,  Mrs.  Downs 

201,  202.  Drama  (3,  3) 

First  semester:  A  brief  survey  of  English  drama  from 
the  twelfth  century  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Second  semester:  A  survey  of  British  and  American 
drama  since  1880. 

Offered  in  1942-43  and  alternate  years. 

Dr.  Willoughby 
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203,  204.  Modern  Poetry  (3,  3) 

First  semester :  British  poetry  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Second  semester:  British  and  American  poetry  since 
1890. 

Offered  in  1942-43  and  alternate  years. 

Dr.  Willoughby 

205,  206.  The  Novel  (3,  3) 

First  semester:  The  novel  in  England  and  America  to 

1890. 

Second  semester:  The  novel  in  England  and  America 

since  1890. 

Offered  in  1943-44  and  alternate  years. 

Dr.  Willoughby 

207-208.  Shakespeare  (6) 

A  study  of  the  poems  and  plays  of  Shakespeare. 
Offered  in  1943-44  and  alternate  years. 

Dr.  Willoughby 

213.  American  Literature  (3) 

A  study  of  the  outstanding  personalities  and  movements 
of  American  literature,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
nineteenth  century.    This  course  is  required  for  a  teach- 
ing certificate  in  high  school  English. 
Offered  in   1943-44  and  alternate  years. 

Mrs.  Downs 

215-216.  Advanced  Composition  (6) 

A  study  of  contemporary  authors  from  the  standpoint 
of  literary  quality  and  technique.   Practice  in  writing. 
Required  of  English  majors. 

Miss  Byrd 

217,  218.  Continental  Fiction  (3,  3) 

First  semester:  The  prose  fiction  of  Europe  from  the 
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second  century  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 
Second  semester:  Modern  European  fiction. 

Offered    in    1942-43    and    alternate    years. 

Dr.  Willoughby 

301-302.  Milton    (6) 

A  study  of  Milton's  work  and  his  time. 

This  course  is  open  to  seniors  and  to  junior  English  majors 

who  have  a  B  average. 

Offered    in    1942-43    and    alternate    years. 

Dr.  Willoughby 

303-304.  Western  World  Literature  (6) 

A  study  of  international  influences  in  literature. 

This  course  is  open  to  seniors  and  to  junior  English  majors 

who  have  a  B  average. 

Offered  in   1943-44   and  alternate  years. 

Dr.  Willoughby 

HISTORY 

1-2.  United  States  History  (6) 

An  introductory  course  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  designed  especially  to  give  freshmen  an  under- 
standing of  the  foundation,  structure  and  development 
of  the  American  nation,  and  a  better  appreciation  of 
democratic  government. 

Required   in  the  freshman  or  sophomore  year  for  the   B.A. 

and  for  the  B.S.  degree  in  Home  Economics. 

This  course  is  not  intended  for  students  who  entered  before 

1943. 

Dr.  Anscombe,  Miss  Turlington,  Mr.  Holder 

3-4.  General  European  History  (6) 

A  survey  of  the  political  and  cultural  history  of  Europe 
since  the  fifteenth  century.  The  principal  objective  is 
to   develop   an   understanding  of  European   politics   of 
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today.  A  further  purpose  is  to  relate  political  history  to 
the  literature  and  art  of  each  nation. 

Intended  especially  for  sophomores. 
Required  of  all  history  majors. 

Miss  Turlington,  Mr.  Holder 

101-102.  United  States  History  (Advanced)  (6) 

A  study  of  the  industrial,  social  and  intellectual,  as  well 
as  the  political,  development  of  the  nation.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  growth  of  national  consciousness.  The 
first  semester's  work  extends  to  about  the  year  1850. 
In  the  second  semester,  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  devel- 
opment of  industry  and  of  urban  society,  and  upon  the 
extension  of  American  interests  in  world  commerce  and 
diplomacy. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors. 
Required  of  all  history  majors. 

Dr.  Anscombe 

103,  104.  Modern  World  History  (3,  3) 

A  study  will  be  made  of  the  causes,  events,  territorial 
changes,  and  economic  consequences  of  World  War  I. 
The  subsequent  developments  in  Europe,  the  Near  East, 
the  Far  East,  the  United  States,  and  Latin  America 
will  be  discussed.  The  background  and  development  of 
World  War  II  will  be  examined. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,   and  seniors. 
Required  of  all  history  majors. 

Dr.  Anscombe 

202.  The  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  (3) 

This  course  includes  a  preliminary  study  of  Southern 
society.  The  political  issues  and  diplomacy  of  the  Civil 
War  constitute  the  body  of  the  course.  Military  cam- 
paigns are  sketched  briefly.  The  concluding  topic  is  the 
effect  of  reconstruction  on  the  nation. 

Prerequisite:   History  1-2  or  101-102. 

Mr.  Holder 
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205.     English  History  (3) 

The  course  gives  a  general  survey  of  the  constitutional, 
social  and  intellectual  progress  of  the  British  people  from 
the  early  days  to  the  present  time.  A  brief  treatment  is 
accorded  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  and  the  centuries  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  but  more  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  move- 
ments of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  periods,  and  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  cabinet  and  parliamentary  systems.  The 
expansion  of  the  British  empire  and  the  growth  of 
democracy  are  stressed. 

Offered  in  1942-43  and  alternate  years. 

Dr.  Anscombe 

211.  American  Government  and  Politics  (3) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  American  government, 
and  an  understanding  of  the  government  in  operation. 
State  and  local  governments  are  considered  briefly. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  organization  and  function- 
ing of  the  national  government.  Recent  enlargement 
of  government  services  is  studied,  and  the  effect  of  this 
enlargement  on  democratic  society  is  freely  debated. 
The  meaning  and  significance  of  American  Democracy 
is  stressed. 

Prerequisite:  History  101-102. 
Required  of  all  history  majors. 

Dr.  Anscombe,  Mr.  Holder 

212.  Comparative  European  Governments  (3) 

A  study  will  be  made  of  the  political  institutions  of  the 
leading  countries  of  Europe.  Attention  will  be  directed 
to  the  development  of  the  British  parliamentary  system, 
and  the  democratization  of  the  Brtish  Empire.  The  rise 
of  new  nationalities  and  the  political  changes  resulting 
from  the  World  War  will  be  noted. 

Required  of  all  history   majors. 

Dr.  Anscombe 
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213.  Ancient   Civilizations    (3) 

A  study  of  the  development  of  civilization  from  the 
earliest  times  to  about  the  fifth  century  A.D.  The  em- 
phasis will  be  on  the  contributions  made  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  along  the  lines  of  social  life,  politics,  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  literature,  and  religion. 

Offered   in   1942-43    and   alternate  years. 

Dr.  Smith 

214.  Medieval  Civilization  (3) 

A  study  of  the  social,  economic  and  political  development 
of  Europe  from  the  sixth  to  the  fifteenth  century. 
Offered  in   1942-43   and  alternate  years. 

Dr.  Anscombe,  Miss  Hixson 

215.  North  Carolina  History  (3) 

An  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  State.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  social  and  cultural  contributions 
of  the  various  racial  groups  in  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Holder 

216.  American  Political  Ideas  (3) 

An  attempt  is  made  to  trace  the  concept  of  democracy 
through  both  scholarly  and  popular  interpretations  from 
the  American  Revolution  to  the  present.  The  prevailing 
American  democracy  is  compared  with  other  ideas  of 
political  organization  current  in  each  age.  The  objective 
of  the  course  is  an  understanding  of  the  basis  of  Ameri- 
can democracy  and  an  evaluation  of  democratic  organi- 
zation for  the  American  society  of  today.  Lectures, 
library  readings,  and  reports. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  had  History  101-102 
or  the  equivalent. 

Mr.  Holder 
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HOME  ECONOMICS 

Clothing  and  Textiles 

1.  Clothing  Selection  and  Construction  (3) 

This  course  deals  with  the  fundamental  problems  in 
clothing  construction,  the  use  of  the  commercial  pat- 
tern, and  the  application  of  art  principles  to  the  selec- 
tion of  clothing. 

One  lecture,   four  hours  laboratory   weekly. 

Miss  Crow 

2.  Clothing  and  Textiles  (3) 

This  course  includes  the  construction  of  garments  for 
adults  and  children.  The  process  of  textile  manufacture 
and  the  purchase  of  textile  commodities  are  studied  from 
the   consumer's   standpoint. 

Prerequisite:   Clothing  and  Textiles  1. 

One  lecture,  four  hours  of  laboratory  weekly. 

Miss  Crow 

202.  Advanced  Clothing  Construction  (3) 

A  course  in  advanced  dressmaking,  with  practice  in  dress 
designing  from  a  foundation  pattern,  flat  pattern  work, 
modeling,  and  the  construction  of  garments  on  a  dress 
form. 

Prerequisite:   Clothing  and  Textiles  2. 

One  lecture,  four  hours  of  laboratory  weekly. 

Mrs.  Meinung 

210.  Costume  Design  (3) 

This  is  an  advanced  course  in  the  application  of  art 
principles  to  dress.  Studies  of  period  costume  and  of 
designs  for  various  occasions  are  made.  Each  student 
is  required  to  make  an  illustrated  clothing  budget. 

Prerequisite:  Art  207. 

Mrs.  Meinung 
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Foods  and  Cookery 
102.  Foods  and  Cookery  (3) 

This  course  involves  a  study  of  the  composition  of  foods, 
principles  involved  in  their  preparation,  their  source 
and  their  manufacture. 

One  lecture,  four  hours  of  laboratory  weekly. 

Miss  Crow 

201.  Foods  and  Nutrition  (3) 

This  course  includes  the  study  of  meal  planning  and 
preparation,  table  service,  and  the  food  requirements  of 
the  body. 

Prerequisites:   Foods  and  Cookery  102,  and  Chemistry  1-2. 
One  lecture,  four  hours  of  laboratory  weekly. 

Miss  Crow 

216.  Advanced  Foods  and  Cookery  (3) 

A  course  in  experimental  cookery,  including  demonstra- 
tion of  foods. 

Prerequisite:    Foods   and   Nutrition    201. 

One  lecture,  four  hours  of  laboratory  weekly. 

Miss  Crow 

301.  Advanced  Nutrition  (3) 

A  chemical  study  of  foods  and  the  nutritive  requirements 
of  the  body,  under  various  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions. 

Prerequisite  or  parallel:  Foods  and  Nutrition  201  and  Physi- 
ological   Chemistry    204. 

Mrs.  Meinung 

302.  Diet  Therapy  (3) 

The  planning  and  preparation  of  diets  from  infancy  to 
old  age  under  normal  conditions  and  their  variations 
in  disease. 

Prerequisite:  Advanced  Nutrition  301. 

Mrs.    Meinung 
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General  Courses 
105.  Home  Nursing  and  Child  Development  (3) 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  nursing  as  they  may  be 
applied  in  the  home,  general  care  of  the  patient  and 
sick  room,  diet  for  the  sick,  and  teatment  of  the  most 
common  injuries  and  accidents.  The  child's  physical 
being  is  studied  from  infancy  through  the  pre-school 
period,  with  emphasis  on  prenatal  influence,  home  en- 
vironment, and  diet. 

Two  lectures,  two  hours  of  laboratory  weekly. 

Mrs.  Meinung 
212.  General  Principles  of  Homemaking   (3) 

A  general  course  in  the  study  of  homemaking,  its  value 
to  the  individual  and  to  the  community,  with  emphasis 
upon  nutrition,  food  preparation,  and  consumer  buying. 

Open  as  an  elective  to  juniors  and  seniors  in   departments 
other  than  that  of  home  economics. 

Mrs.  Meinung,  Miss  Crow. 
214.  Economics  of  the  Family  and  Family  Relationships  (3) 

This  course  deals  with  the  position  of  the  family  as  con- 
sumer, the  family's  relation  to  city  and  national  house- 
keeping, the  family  budget,  and  the  importance  of  the 
home  as  the  center  of  community  life. 
Open  to  all  juniors  and  seniors. 

Mrs.  Meinung 

303.  Household   Management    (3) 

A  course  in  practical  experience  in  housekeeping  and 
homemaking.     Each  student  is  required  to  live  in  the 
home  management  house  for  six  weeks. 
Prerequisite:    Foods  and  Nutrition   201. 

Mrs.  Meinung 
202.  Interior  Decorating  (3) 

A  study  is  made  of  types  of  architecture  and  their  rela- 
tion to  the  American  home,  elements  of  art  as  applied 
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to  interior  decoration,  and  the  history  of  furniture.  The 
course  includes  the  planning  of  a  home. 

Prerequisite:  Art  101  or  Art  205. 
Open  to  all  students. 

Mrs.  Meinung 

Institution  Economics 

207.  Institution  Food  Study  and  Marketing   (2) 

A  study  of  the  wholesale  market  and  of  the  buying  of 
food  and  equipment  for  institutional  use. 

Mrs.  Meinung 

208.  Institution  Organization  and  Administration  (2) 

The  principles  of  scientific  organization  and  management 
applied  to  institutional  administration,  the  organization 
of  personnel,  and  record  keeping. 

Prerequisite:   Institution  Food  Study  and  Marketing  207. 

Mrs.  Meinung 

209.  Quantity  Foods  and  Cookery  (3) 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  storage,  preparation 
and  serving  of  foods  in  large  quantities,  in  relation  to 
their  use  in  institutional  work.  Four  hours  of  prac- 
tical experience  weekly,  in  a  school  cafeteria  or  a  hos- 
pital, are  required  of  each  student. 

Prerequisite:   Foods  and  Nutrition  201. 

One  lecture  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  weekly. 

Mrs.  Meinung 
MATHEMATICS 

1-2.  College  Algebra  and  Trigonometry  (6) 

First  semester:  College  Algebra.  A  rapid  review  of 
elementary  principles,  followed  by  a  study  of  the  follow- 
ing topics  in  more  advanced  algebra ;  inequalities ;  mathe- 
matical induction  and  the  binominal  formula ;  progres- 
sions ;  complex  numbers ;  theory  of  equations ;  loga- 
rithms, annuities ;  and  probability. 
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Second  semester:  Trigonometry.  A  study  of  trigonom- 
etric functions,  identities,  trigonometric  equations,  line 
values  and  graphs,  addition  formulae,  inverse  functions, 
and  the  solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles  with  and 
without  logarithms. 

Mr.  Curlee 

10.  Mathematics  Refresher  Course  (3) 

A  review  of  college  algebra  and  plane  trigonometry. 

No  credit  is  given  to  students  who  have  had  College  Algebra 
and  Trigonometry,  or  its  equivalent. 

Mr.  Curlee 

101,  102.  Plane  Analytic  Geometry   (3,  3) 

A  study  of  the  straight  line;  the  conies;  the  general 
equation  of  second  degree;  transformation  of  axes; 
poles  and  polars;  polar  coordinates;  and  elements  of 
higher  plane  curves.  Also  an  introduction  to  solid 
analytics  and  the  calculus. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  1-2. 

Mr.  Curlee 

110.  Solid  Geometry  and  Spherical  Trigonometry  (3) 

The  fundamental  theorems  of  solid  geometry  and  spheri- 
cal trigonometry  with  applications. 

Mr.  Curlee 

201,  202.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  (3,  3) 

Methods  of  differentiation;  its  application  to  physical 
problems ;  maxima  and  minima ;  rates,  etc ;  methods  of 
integration  and  its  application  to  areas,  volumes,  etc. 

Prerequisite:   Mathematics  101. 
Required  of  mathematics  majors. 

Mr.  Curlee 

204.  History  of  Mathematics   (3) 

A  study  of  the  men  who  have  made  mathematics,  and 
of  the  contributions  of  various  nations  and  races  with 
a  view  to  the  better  understanding  of  what  the  world 
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has  already  done  to  bring  the  subject  to  its  present 
status. 

Prerequisite:   Mathematics  101. 

Mr.  Curlee 

301.  Advanced    Calculus    (3) 

Differential  equations;  partial  differentiation  and  mul- 
tiple integration.  This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Math- 
ematics 202. 

Prerequisite:    Mathematics   201,   202. 


302.  Theory  of  Equations  (3) 

Prerequisite:    Mathematics    201. 


Mr.  Curlee 


Mr.  Curlee 


MODERN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

The  spoken  language  is  emphasized  in  all  courses  offered 
in  this  department.  One  or  more  of  the  advanced  courses 
listed  in  each  language  are  offered  each  year,  depending 
upon  the  demand  for  them.  If  elementary  French,  Spanish, 
German  or  Italian  is  taken  to  fulfill  an  entrance  require- 
ment, the  course  does  not  count  toward  the  degree.  No 
credit  is  given  toward  the  B.A.  degree  for  a  beginning  lan- 
guage, unless  it  is  followed  by  the  second  year  of  the  same 
language. 

French 

1-2.  Elementary  French   (6) 

Careful  drill  in  pronunciation  and  phonetics,  dictation, 
fundamentals  of  French  grammar,  irregular  verbs,  com- 
position, and  reading  of  easy  French  stories  and  plays. 

Dr.  Downs 
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101-102.  Intermediate  French  (6) 

Reading  of  modern  novels  and  plays ;  review  of  French 
grammar;  composition;  conversation. 

Prerequisite:  French  1-2  or  two  years  of  high  school  French. 

Dr.  Downs 
103, 104.  French  Literature  and  Advanced  Composition  (3,3) 

General  Reading,  with  assigned  work  in  composition. 
French  103  is  a  prerequisite  to  French  104. 
Prerequisite:  French  101-102  or  its  equivalent. 

Dr.  Downs 

201.  French  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renais- 
sance (3) 

Literature  and  background  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Renaissance  in  France. 

Prerequisite:    French    103. 

Dr.  Downs 

202.  Classicism  (3) 

A  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  seventeenth  century 
literature. 

Dr.  Downs 

203.  French  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (3) 

A  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Dr.  Downs 

204.  The  Romantic  Movement  (3) 

A  study  of  the  writers  and  works  of  the  Romantic  Period. 

Dr.  Downs 
210.  Oral  French  and  Advanced  Composition  (3) 

A  course  in  conversation,  composition  and  general  use  of 
the  spoken  language. 

Three  hours,   first  or  second  semester. 

Dr.  Downs 

German 
1-2.  Elementary  German  (6) 

Careful  drill  in  pronunciation,  fundamentals  of  German 
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grammar,  irregular  verbs,  dictation,  composition,  and 
reading  of  easy  German  stories  and  plays. 

Dr.  Wenhold 

101-102.  Intermediate  German  (6) 

Reading  of  modern  plays  and  novels ;  review  of  German 
grammar;  composition;  conversation. 

Prerequisite:   German  1-2  or  two  years  of  high  school  Ger- 
man. 
Open  to  freshmen. 

Dr.  Wenhold 

103,    104.  Development    of    German    Literature    from    the 
Classical  Period  (3,  3) 

First  semester:  the  novel. 
Second  semester:  the  drama. 

Offered  in  1943-44   and  alternate  years. 

Dr.  Smith 

110.  Scientific  German  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Three  semesters  of  German. 

With  the  permission  of  the  instructor,   this  course  may  be 

taken  instead  of  German  102. 

Dr.  Wenhold 

201.  German   Poetry  from  the  Sixteenth  Century   to  the 
Present  (3) 

Offered  in   1942-43  and  alternate  years. 

Dr.  Smith 

202.  Goethe  (3) 

A  study  of  selections  from  the  Works  of  Goethe. 

Offered  in   1942-43   and  alternate  years. 

Dr.  Smith 

Italian 

1-2.  Elementary  Italian  (6) 

The  fundamentals  of  Italian  grammar,  drill  in  pronun- 
ciation, and  the  reading  of  easy  Italian  stories. 

Offered  in  1943-44  and  alternate  years. 

Dr.  Downs 
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Spanish 
1-2.  Elementary  Spanish  (6) 

Careful  drill  in  pronunciation,  fundamentals  of  Spanish 
grammar,  irregular  verbs,  composition,  dictation,  and 
reading  of  easy  Spanish  stories  and  plays. 

Miss  Vest,  Dr.  Downs 

101-102.  Intermediate  Spanish   (6) 

Reading  of  modern  novels  and  plays ;  review  of  Spanish 
grammar;  composition;  conversation. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  1-2  or  two  years  of  high  school  Spanish. 
Open  to  freshmen. 

Dr.  Wenhold,  Miss  Vest 

103,    104.  Spanish   Literature   and   Advanced   Composition 
(3,  3) 

Reading  of  selected  novels  and  plays,  with  emphasis  on 
conversation  based  on  the  texts  read.  Free  composition. 
Careful  review  of  the  principles  of  grammar. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  101-102  or  its  equivalent. 

Miss  Vest 

203.  Spanish  Literature  to  1700  (3) 

A  survey  of  Spanish  Literature  from  the  earliest  times 
to  1700. 

Dr.  Wenhold 

204.  Literature  of  the  Golden  Age  (3) 

A  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Dr.  Wenhoia 

205.  Spanish  Drama  of  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Cen- 
turies (3) 

A  study  of  the  best  romantic  and  modern  plays. 

Miss  Vest 
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206.  Introduction  to  Spanish  American  Literature  (3) 

Lectures,  assigned  readings  and  reports. 

Dr.  Wenhold 

210.  Oral  Spanish  and  Advanced  Composition  (3) 

A  course  in  conversation,  composition  and  a  general  use 
of  the  spoken  language. 

Three  hours,  either  semester. 

Dr.  Wenhold,  Miss  Vest 

MUSIC 

Students  in  the  B.A.  and  in  the  B.S.  courses  may  take  ap- 
plied music  without  credit,  or  they  may  elect  applied  music 
with  credit  in  their  sophomore,  junior  and  senior  years. 
They  may  also  elect  any  course  in  theoretical  music  with 
credit,  provided  they  have  taken  all  prerequisite  courses. 
A  maximum  of  twelve  semester  hours  of  theoretical  music 
may  be  taken  for  credit. 

Students  of  exceptional  musical  and  scholastic  ability  may 
become  candidates  for  both  the  B.A.  and  B.Mus.  degrees. 
This  requires  extra  work,  and  may  take  as  much  as  two 
extra  years.  Permission  to  undertake  this  double  course 
is  granted  only  after  consultation  with  the  dean  of  the 
School  of  Music.  Such  students  may  at  no  time  take  more 
than  nineteen  hours  of  B.A.  credit  and  non-credit  work, 
and  will  at  all  times  be  subject  to  the  general  regulation 
regarding  the  taking  of  extra  work. 

For  a  detailed  description  of  courses  in  theoretical  and 
applied  music,  please  refer  to  page  100. 

PHYSICAL    EDUCATION    AND    HEALTH 

Physical  education  is  required  of  all  freshmen,  sophomores, 
juniors,  and  secretarial  students.  Seniors  are  excused  from 
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required  work  if  the  work  of  previous  years  has  been 
completed  satisfactorily. 

The  physical  education  work  consists  of  lectures,  assigned 
reading,  training  in  posture,  exercises  for  keeping  the  body 
in  good  condition,  fundamentals  of  sports  and  dancing. 
Both  outdoors  and  indoors  work  is  planned  according  to  sea- 
sons. Golf,  tennis,  hockey,  archery,  basketball,  softball, 
badminton,  and  volley  ball  are  offered  for  credit.  Riding 
and  swimming  may  be  taken  outside  of  the  regular  classes. 

Required  work  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  con- 
sists of  fundamental  skills  in  dancing  and  in  team  and  indi- 
vidual sports.  Juniors  may  elect  the  sports  in  which  they 
wish  to  develop  skills. 

Before  entering  college  all  new  students  must  send  in  a 
health  certificate  of  a  physical  examination.  The  college 
physician  and  the  director  of  the  physical  education  depart- 
ment check  these  certificates  over  and  assign  students  to 
the  courses  they  should  take.  Students  unable  to  take  regu- 
lar activities  are  assigned  to  modified  work  suited  to  their 
individual  needs. 

1-2.  Sports  and  Indoor  Activities  (2) 

Required  of  all  freshmen  and  secretarial  students. 

Miss  Averill 

7-8.  Modified  Gymnastics  (2) 

Required  of  all  freshmen,   sophomores,   and   juniors   unable 
to  take  the  regular  work. 

Miss  Averill 

10.  Hygiene  (3) 

This  course  aims  to  stimulate  ideals  of  personal  health 
and  to  give  practical  suggestions  in  the  working  out  of 
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these  ideals.  It  also  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  study 
of  community  health. 

Required   for   the   B.A.,   and   for   the   B.S.    in   pure   science 
degrees. 

Miss  Averill 
101-102.  Sports  and  Indoor  Activities  (2) 

Required    of    all    sophomores. 

Miss  Averill 
201-202.  Sports  and  Indoor  Activities  (2) 

Required  of  all  juniors. 

Miss  Averill 

218.  Practices  and  Procedures  in  Health  and  Physical  Edu- 
cation in  Elementary  Schools  (3) 

The  principles  of  health  and  physical  education  in  both 
theory  and  practice  are  given  in  this  course.  The  prac- 
tical part  of  the  program  includes  the  planning  of  games 
and  activities  for  various  grades  in  the  elementary 
schools. 

Required  of  all  prospective  teachers  in  elementary  schools. 
Offered  in  1943-44  and  alternate  years. 

Miss  Averill 
Athletics  and  Outdoor  Sports 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  director  of  physical  education, 
the  Athletic  Association  arranges  interclass  and  intramural 
games.  Seniors,  as  well  as  lower  classmen,  are  urged  to 
take  part  in  some  organized  activity  regularly. 

The  required  uniform  must  be  used  by  all  students.  This 
should  be  secured  from  the  Salem  Book  Store  after  the 
arrival  of  the  student  at  college. 
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RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

Religion 
10.  The  Old  Testament  (3) 

The  work  includes  a  history  of  the  English  Bible,  a 
study  of  Bible  lands,  a  survey  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  a  detailed  study  of  selected  books. 

Three  hours,  either  semester. 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  freshman  or  sophomore  year. 

Dr.  Rondthaler,  Mr.  Weinland 

200.  The  Synoptic  Gospels  (3) 

A  careful  study  and  comparison  of  the  writings  of  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  and  Luke,  with  a  view  to  a  study  of  resem- 
blances and  differences,  out  of  which  is  developed  a 
consciousness  and  appreciation  of  the  authorship  and 
individuality  of  the  several  writers. 
Three  hours,  either  semester. 

Dr.  Rondthaler 

210.  Paul,  His  Life  and  Epistles  (3) 

A  detailed  study  of  the  life  of  Paul  as  reflected  in  the 
Book  of  Acts  and  in  the  Epistles.  This  course  develops 
the  problems  and  progress  of  the  first  century  Christian 
church. 

Three  hours,  either  semester. 

Dr.  Rondthaler 

230.  The  Teachings  of  Jesus  (3) 

This  course  assembles  the  specific  teachings  of  Jesus  on 
a  great  variety  of  vital  subjects.  These  teachings  are 
compared,  analyzed  and  developed. 

Three  hours,  either  semester. 

Mr.  Weinland 

300.  The  History  of  the  Christian  Church  (3) 

This  study  traces  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church 
from  the  time  of  Christ  to  the  Civil  War.    The  features 
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which  gave  rise  to  the  Reformation  and  Protestant 
Churches  consequent  to  it  are  described. 

Mr.  Weinland 

Philosophy 
201-202.  Introduction  to  Philosophy  (6) 

An  introductory  course  giving  a  brief  historic  survey  of 
the  development  of  philosophy,  and  its  relation  to  ethics. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  and,  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances, to  sophomores. 

Mr.  Kenyon,  Dr.  Anscombe 

SCIENCE 

Biology 

Students  who  require  four  hours  credit  in  any  science 
course  for  admission  to  a  technical  or  professional 
school  may  register  for  the  additional  hour  after  filing 
the  name  and  requirements  of  the  school  with  the  head 
of  the  science  department. 

1-2.  General  Biology  (6) 

The  fundamental  laws  and  principles  of  biology  are  illus- 
trated by  the  study  of  typical  plants  and  animals,  both 
in  laboratory  and  in  lectures.  The  plants  and  animals 
are  studied  separately. 

Mr.  Campbell,  Mrs.  Patterson 
101-102.  Botany  (6) 

The  structure  and  function  of  parts  of  typical  plants  are 
considered.  A  systematic  study  of  each  phylum,  neces- 
sitating frequent  field  trips,  is  included  in  the  course. 

Prerequisite:    Biology   1-2. 

Offered  in   19  42-43   and  alternate  years. 

Mrs.  Patterson 
103-104.  Zoology  (6) 

A  study  of  the  higher  invertebrates,  and  at  least  three 
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vetebrates.  The  analogy  and  the  homology  of  parts 
will  be  especially  considered. 

Prerequisite:    Biology  1-2. 

Mr.  Campbell 

105.  Physiology   (3) 

A  beginning  course  in  physiology.  Lectures  are  supple- 
mented by  demonstrations. 

Mr.  Campbell 

202.  Microscopic  Technique  (3) 

An  elementary  course  in  slide-making,  introducing  plant 
and  animal  histology   and  vetebrate   embryology. 

Prerequisite:    Biology  103-104  or  101-102. 

Mr.  Campbell 

204.  Nature  Study  (3) 

A  course  designed  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  natural 
phenomena  and  wild  life.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  identification  and  habits  of  the  wild  animal  and 
plant  life  of  the  area.     Field  trips  are  included. 

Underclassmen  may  register  for  this  course  on  approval 
of  the  head  of  the  department  of  science.  This  course  may 
not  be  taken  to  fulfill  the  science  requirement  for  a  degree. 

Mrs.  Patterson 
301.  Bacteriology  (3) 

A  general  and  elementary  course  in  bacteriology,  includ- 
ing methods  of  milk,  blood,  and  water  examinations. 

Prerequisite:    Biology  1-2. 

Open   to   juniors   in   medical   technology,   and   to   seniors   in 

other  courses. 

Mr.  Campbell 

Chemistry 

A  breakage  deposit  of  rive  dollars  is  required  for  each 
course  in  chemistry.  All  breakage  and  depreciation  are 
charged  against  this  amount  and  any  surplus  is  refunded. 
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1-2.  General  Chemistry  (6) 

This  course  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  the  science.  It  deals  with  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  elements  and  the  application  of  the 
fundamental  laws  and  theories  concerning  their  com- 
bination. 

The  laboratory  periods  for  the  last  eight  weeks  are  de- 
voted to  elementary  macro  qualitative  analysis. 

Mr.  Higgins 

101,  102.  Organic  Chemistry  (3,  3) 

The  work  of  the  first  semester  is  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  the  compounds  of  carbon,  their  relation  to  each 
other,  and  the  important  synthetic  methods  of  prepara- 
tion. Compounds  of  both  aliphatic  and  aromatic  groups 
are  studied.  Qualitative  organic  analysis  is  introduced. 
A  study  of  the  more  important  compounds  and  the 
preparation  of  typical  compounds  are  carried  out  in  the 
laboratory. 

The  work  of  the  second  semester  is  a  continuation  of 
that  of  the  first  semester,  and  deals  with  the  more  com- 
plex organic  compounds.  The  laboratory  work  includes 
the  preparation  of  many  of  the  important  organic  com- 
pounds. 

Prerequisite:    Chemistry   1-2. 

Mr.  Higgins  and  Mrs.  Patterson 

103.  Semi-Micro  Qualitative  Analysis  (3) 

The  modern  methods  of  semi-micro  analysis,  including 
the  use  of  the  centrifuge  and  a  limited  number  of  spot  re- 
actions, are  introduced  in  this  course.  The  identifica- 
tion and  separation  of  the  more  common  ions  are  car- 
ried out  in  the  laboratory.  The  theoretical  work  in- 
cludes the  study  of  the  modern  theories  of  ionization, 
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precipitation,  etc.,  and  their  application  to  qualitative 
analysis. 

Prerequisite:    Chemistry   1-2. 

Mr.  Higgins  and  Mrs.  Patterson 

104.  Quantitative  Analysis  (3) 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  theories  of  quantitative 
analysis.  The  laboratory  work  includes  practice  in 
gravimetric  and  volumetric  methods.  Electrolytic  de- 
terminations and  hydrogen-ion  concentration  determina- 
tions are  carried  out.  Modern  methods  of  micro-analy- 
sis are  discussed,  and  a  small  amount  of  work  is  car- 
ried out  in  the  laboratory. 

Prerequisite:    Chemistry    103. 

Mr.  Higgins  and  Mrs.  Patterson 
201-202.  Physical  Chemistry  (6) 

This  course  presents  those  portions  of  physical  chemis- 
try which  are  essential  for  every  chemist,  student  of 
medicine,  or  teacher  of  chemistry. 

Prerequisites:   Chemistry  104  and  Mathematics  201,  202. 

Mr.  Higgins 

204.  Physiological  Chemistry  (4) 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  food  materials,  digestion, 
metabolism,  excretion,  and  the  examination  of  blood, 
urine,  enzymes  and  digestive  juices. 
Prerequisite:   Chemistry  101. 

Mr.  Higgins  and  Mrs.  Patterson 

205.  Biochemistry  (4) 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  colloids,  carbohydrates, 
lipids,  proteins  and  biocatalysts.  Special  emphasis  is 
placed  on  animal  biochemistry.  Digestion,  metabolism 
and  excretion  are  included. 

Prerequisite:   Chemistry  101. 

Mr.  Higgins 
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206.  Biochemistry   (3) 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  the  study  of  biochemi- 
cal compounds  and  processes.  Work  on  plant  pigments, 
tannins,  essential  oils  and  other  phases  of  plant  bio- 
chemistry are  introduced.  Note:  the  prerequisite,  in 
special  cases,  may  be  waived  by  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  science. 

Prerequisite:    Chemistry    204    or    205. 
Prerequisite  or   parallel:    Chemistry    10  4. 

Mr.  Higgins 

210.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis  (3) 

The  complete  analysis  of  alloys,  fuels,  drinking  water, 
foods,  and  other  commercial  products  is  carried  out  in 
the  laboratory.  Standard  methods  of  analysis  are  fol- 
lowed. 


Prerequisite:    Chemistry   104. 
Three  hours,  either  semester. 


Geography 


Mr.  Higgins 


Courses  in  Geography  may  not  be  taken  to  fulfill  the 
science  requirements  for  a  degree. 

201.  Principles  of  Geography  (3) 

An  introductory  survey  of  the  factors  in  natural  environ- 
ment as  they  are  related  to  plant  and  animal  life,  and 
especially  to  human  activity.  Special  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  physiographic  side  of  the  subject  in  the  labora- 
tory. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Mr.  Higgins 

202.  Geography  of  North  America  (3) 

A  study  of  the  physiographic,  climatic,  and  economic 
aspects  of  the  geography  of  the  regions  comprising  the 
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continent  of  North  America.    Laboratory  work  in  carto- 
graphy and  interpretation  of  maps  is  included. 


Prerequisite:    Geography   201. 

Offered  in   1943-44  and  alternate  years. 


Mr.  Higgins 


204.  Geography     of     the     Regions     Outside     of     North 
America  (3) 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  natural  and  geo- 
graphic regions  outside  of  North  America.  A  study  of 
the  fundament  and  occupancy  of  these  regions  is  in- 
cluded. A  study  of  cartography  and  interpretation  of 
maps  is  carried  out  in  the  laboratory.  Special  emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  geography  of  South  America. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  201. 

Offered  in  1942-43  and  alternate  years. 

Mr.  Higgins 

Physics 
1-2.  General  Physics  (6) 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  mechanics, 
heat,  sound,  light,  electricity,  and  magnetism.  A  text- 
book is  used  in  connection  with  lectures,  with  illustra- 
tive experiments,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work.  The 
laboratory  work  is  largely  quantitative,  and  is  intended 
both  to  supplement  the  instruction  of  the  classroom,  and 
to  give  training  in  the  use  of  instruments. 

Mr.  Campbell 

10.  Engineering  Drawing   (3) 

An  introductory  course  in  mechanical  and  engineering 
drawing.  The  course  includes  the  use  of  instruments; 
lettering;  isometric  and  orthographic  projections;  de- 
velopment of  surfaces;  intersection  of  surfaces;  repre- 
sentation of  fastenings,  springs  and  piping;  charts,  dia- 
grams and  graphs ;  maps  and  an  introduction  to  blueprint 
reading. 

Mr.  Higgins 
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20.  Photography  (3) 

An  introductory  course  dealing  with  the  theory  of  optics, 
dark  room  equipment,  cameras,  lenses,  exposure  meters, 
composition,  films  and  developing,  papers  and  printing, 
enlarging,  filters,  lantern  slides,  and  photomicrography. 

Mr.  Campbell 

302.  Household  Physics  (2) 

A  brief  outline  of  the  most  outstanding  principles  of 
physics  and  their  application  to  the  home.    This  course 
is  designed  to  meet  the  North  Carolina  requirement  for 
a  teacher's  certificate  in  home  economics. 
Open  to  home   economics   seniors. 

Mr.  Higgins 

SECRETARIAL  STUDIES 

The  purpose  of  the  secretarial  studies  course  is  to  train  stu- 
dents for  secretarial  positions.  No  degree  is  offered,  but 
upon  successful  completion  of  the  one-year  course,  a  writ- 
ten recommendation  is  given. 

Graduation  from  an  accredited  high  school,  with  fifteen 
standard  college  preparatory  units,  is  required  for  admis- 
sion. Advanced  students  with  college  degrees  who  desire 
secretarial  training  are  welcomed. 

Requirements  For  Students  In  the  Secretarial 
Studies  Course 

First  Semester  Hours 

per  week 

Typewriting    5 

Shorthand 5 

Office  Training  3 

Secretarial   Accounting   3 

English    1   3 

Physical   Education   1 

Total 20 
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Second  Semester 

Typewriting    5 

Shorthand 5 

Office  Training  3 

English   2   3 

Physical  Education   1 

Total  17 

If  freshman  English  is  offered  for  entrance,  a  substitute  academic 
course  is  required. 


Courses  of  Instruction 
Typewriting- 
Use  and  care  of  the  typewriter;  technique  exercises  for 
accuracy  and  speed ;  tabulation ;  transcript  of  dictated 
material;  typing  of  letters  and  other  business  office 
forms.  Minimum  speed  requirement  of  fifty  words  per 
minute  for  certification. 

Five  hours  a  week,  each  semester. 

Mrs.  Rondthaler,  Mrs.  Persons 

Shorthand 

Theory  and  direct  application  of  Gregg  shorthand;  em- 
phasis on  accuracy  and  speed;  dictation  and  transcrip- 
tion of  business  letters.  Minimum  speed  requirement  of 
ninety  words  per  minute  for  certification. 

Five  hours  a  week,  each  semester. 

Mrs.  Rondthaler 
Office  Training 

Principles  and  practice  of  handling  business  papers,  busi- 
ness correspondence,  filing,  mimeographing,  demonstra- 
tion of  office  appliances  and  machines. 

Three  hours  a  week,  each  semester. 

Mrs.  Rondthaler 
Secretarial  Accounting 

Fundamentals  of  bookkeeping ;  development  of  the  book- 
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keeping  cycle;  presentation  and  interpretation  of  finan- 
cial statements. 

Three  hours  a  week,   first  semester. 

Mrs.  Rondthaler 
Advanced  Secretarial  Accounting 

This  course  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  made  an 
average  of  "B"  in  the  first  semester  required  course. 
Students  proceed  with  actual  accounting  projects  under 
the  supervision  of  the  instructor. 
Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Mrs.  Rondthaler 
English 

Please  refer  to  English  1-2  on  page  72. 

Business  Mathematics 

This  course  is  planned  to  review  the  student  in  the  fun- 
damentals of  mathematics.  It  includes  short  cuts  in 
arithmetic,  percentage,  discount,  interest,  payrolls,  and 
other  phases  of  mathematics  related  to  general  office 
work. 


Mrs.  Persons 


Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

EVENING  DIVISION 

Dr.  McEwen,  Director 

In  order  to  provide  those  who  are  teaching  or  otherwise  em- 
ployed in  Winston-Salem  and  its  vicinity  with  special  oppor- 
tunities to  use  their  leisure  time  for  further  personal  cul- 
ture and  for  increasing  their  professional  equipment  and 
efficiency,  Salem  College  offers  certain  courses  in  the  late 
afternoon  and  evening. 

Evening  courses  are  offered  by  the  department  of  educa- 
tion in  cooperation  with  the  local  school  authorities ;  certain 
courses  in  other  departments  are  open  to  adults,  subject  to 
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the  usual  prerequisites.  Any  adult  may  register  for  one  or 
more  courses,  subject  in  each  case  to  the  approval  of  the 
head  of  the  department  in  which  the  subject  is  taught. 
College  credit  will  be  granted  where  the  satisfactory  cre- 
dentials are  presented  to  the  registrar  of  Salem  College. 

Seniors  may  elect  any  course  for  credit,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  department  of  education  and  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  student  is  majoring. 

Evening  courses  to  be  offered  in  any  given  year  are  not 

definitely  determined  until  September.  A  complete  list  of 

courses  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  department  of 
education. 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Courses  of  Instruction 

The  School  of  Music  provides  instruction  for  students  who 
desire  to  pursue  various  branches  of  music.  Instruction 
is  offered  in  piano,  organ,  violin,  viola,  violoncello,  voice,  and 
harp.  Thorough  courses  in  theoretical  subjects  are  required 
of  all  music  majors.  A  complete  course  in  Public  School  and 
High  School  Methods  is  offered. 

The  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  is  given  to  those  completing 
the  four-year  course  majoring  in  Applied  Music  or  in  Public 
School  Music. 

Theoretical  Courses 
1-2.  Ear  Training  and  Sight  Singing  (3) 

Dictation  and  solfeggio  exercises  designed  to  supplement 
and  correlate  with  the  course  in  Harmony  (Harmony 
3-4).  Additional  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  melodic 
use  of  chromatics,  the  various  forms  of  the  minor  mode, 
and  the  more  common  rhythmic  patterns. 
One  and  one-half  hours,  each  semester. 

Miss  Porter 
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3-4.  Harmony  (6) 

The  work  includes  a  short  review  of  scales,  intervals, 
and  triads,  continuing  with  inversions,  dominant  seventh 
chords,  chords  of  ninth,  diminished  seventh,  and  secon- 
dary seventh  chords;  harmonization  of  given  melodies, 
figured  basses,  close  and  dispersed  position;  melody 
writing  and  keyboard  harmony. 

Miss  Cash 

101-102.  Ear  Training  and  Sight  Singing  (3) 

A  continuation  of  course  1-2,  correlating  with  Harmony 
103-104.  Additional  work  in  sight  singing  and  melodic 
dictation  emphasizing  complex  rhythmic  figures,  chro- 
matics, minor,  and  modulation. 

Prerequisite:    course    1-2. 

One  and  one-half  hours,  each  semester. 

Miss  Porter 
103-104.  Advanced  Harmony  (6) 

A  continuation  of  course  3-4,  adding  modulation,  altered 
chords,  non-harmonic  tones,  analysis,  keyboard  har- 
mony, original  work. 

Prerequisite:    course   3-4. 

Miss  Cash 
105.  Appreciation  of  Music   (3) 

A  literary  course  requiring  no  knowledge  of  music  or 
music  terminology.  The  course  includes  the  elements 
of  music,  the  folk  song,  the  art  song,  form  in  music,  the 
orchestral  instruments,  and  representative  composers  of 
various  periods  in  music  history.  Numerous  musical 
illustrations  are  heard  and  analyzed  in  class. 

Miss  Read 
203-204.  Form  and  Analysis  (4) 

Harmonic  analysis  of  compositions  selected  from  classic 
and  modern  composers. 

Prerequisite:  Course  103-104. 

Miss  Cash 
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205-206.  Counterpoint  (6) 

A  study  of  the  medieval  modes  and  the  vocal  polyphony 
of  the  sixteenth  century.     Analysis  of  sacred  composi- 
tions of  the  period.    The  writing  of  original  contrapuntal 
work  in  the  style  of  the  period. 
Prerequisite:  course  103-104. 

Miss  Cash 

207,  208.  History  of  Music  (3,  3) 

A  study  of  musical  progress  from  primitive  times  to 
the  present  day.  Parallel  readings  are  required,  and 
suitable  musical  illustrations  are  heard  and  studied  in 
class. 

First  semester — to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Second  semester — from  the  early  nineteenth  century 
to  the  present. 

Miss  Porter 

211-212.  Conducting  (2) 

First  semester — the  technique  of  choral  conducting; 
use  of  the  baton ;  individual  practice  in  conducting  choral 
compositions. 

Second  semester — continued  practice  in  choral  conduct- 
ing ;  a  study  of  the  technique  of  orchestral  conducting. 
This  course  is  open  to  sophomores  with  the  approval  of 
the  dean  of  the  School  of  Music. 

Miss  Porter 

303-304.  Composition  (4) 

The  homophonic  forms  extending  through  the  fully 
developed  two-part  and  three-part  song  forms.  Original 
written  work  is  required  weekly  of  the  student.  Analy- 
sis of  the  larger  forms  such  as  the  rondo,  sonata-allegro, 
etc. 

Prerequisite:    course    103-104. 

Dr.  Vardell 
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305-306.  Orchestration   (4) 

The  study  of  the  capabilities  and  limitations  of  the 
various  orchestral  instruments.  The  extraction  of  parts 
from  orchestral  scores ;  writing  for  the  various  separate 
choirs  of  the  orchestra;  the  scoring  of  simple  composi- 
tions for  small  and  full  orchestra. 

Dr.  Vardell 

Choral  Literature  and  Interpretation  (2) 

Round,  canon,  chanson,  motet,  ballet  and  madrigal. 
Discussion  of  the  Renaissance  Interlude  leading  to  clas- 
sic chorus ;  influencing  forms  leading  to  romantic  chorus ; 
impressionism  and  the  choral  symphony.  Special  atten- 
tion to  material  in  line  with  the  war  effort.  (See  page 
114,  Choral  Ensemble). 
One  hour,  each  semester. 

Mr.  Bair 

Methods  Courses 

Please  note  the  statement  on  page  67  concerning  courses 
for  prospective  teachers. 

210.  Observation     and     Directed     Teaching     in     Primary 
Grades  (l»/2) 

A  minimum  of  thirty  hours  of  observation  and  directed 
teaching  is  required  for  one  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

One  and  one-half  hours,  either  semester. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  approved  by  the  department. 

Miss  Porter 
213-214.  Methods  in  Music  Teaching  (3) 

A  general  course  in  music  psychology  as  applied  to 
young  children.  The  subject  is  approached  from  the 
psychological  standpoint.  General  psychological  prin- 
ciples, as  exemplified  in  music,  are  studied.  Practice 
teaching  in  elementary  piano  is  included. 
One  and  one-half  hours,  each  semester. 

Miss  Porter 
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215-216.  Methods  in  Piano  Teaching  (3) 

The  theory  and  practice  of  piano  teaching.  Lectures; 
observation  of  teachers;  practical  work  with  pupils, 
privately  and  in  class;  the  examination  and  criticism 
of  teaching  material. 

One  and  one-half  hours,  each  semester. 

Mrs.  Harris 

217-218.  Voice  Methods  (3) 

First  semester:  Exercises  for  development  of  good  pos- 
ture and  stage  deportment.  Good  breath  preparation 
and  support.  Corrective  and  directive  phonetic  exercises 
to  develop  clear  and  facile  articulation  habits  and  appro- 
priate resonation.  A  study  of  the  basic  expression  pat- 
terns in  oral  interpretation.  Vocal  hygiene. 
Second  semester:  A  more  analytical  study  of  the  teach- 
ing and  repertoire  material  for  individual  and  class  in- 
struction in  voice.  Lectures  on  voice  classification, 
teaching  procedures,  song  interpretation,  study  and 
preparation  of  elementary  music-drama  forms.  Organi- 
zation of  voice  studio  work  and  its  place  in  the  edu- 
cational institution  and  community  program. 

Required  of  all  junior  and  senior  voice  majors.     Open  to  all 
students  interested  in  speech  and  dramatic  art. 
One  and  one-half  hours,  each  semester. 
Offered  in  1942-43  and  alternate  years. 

Mr.  Bair 

220.  Observation  and  Directed  Teaching  in  the  Intermediate 
Grades  (l»/2) 

A  minimum  of  thirty  hours  of  observation  and  directed 
teaching  is  required  for  one  and  one-half  hours  of  credit. 

One  and  one-half  hours,  either  semester. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  approved  hy  the  department. 

Miss  Porter 

221-222.  Methods  in  Violin  Teaching   (3) 

The  theory  and  practice  of  violin  teaching.    Lectures; 
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observation  of  experienced  teachers,  privately  and  in 
class.  The  examination  and  criticism  of  teaching 
material. 

One  and  one-half  hours,  each  semester. 

Miss  Read 

223-224.  Public    School    Music    Methods    in     Elementary 
Grades  (4) 

A  course  for  students  majoring  in  public  school  music 
and  working  toward  the  state  public  school  music  cer- 
tificate. A  detailed  study  of  materials  and  classroom 
procedure  in  grades  one  to  six  inclusive. 

Two  hours,  each  semester. 

Offered  in  1942-43  and  alternate  years. 

Miss  Porter 

225.  Public   School   Music  Methods   in   Junior  and   Senior 
High  School  (2) 

A  course  for  students  majoring  in  public  school  music 
and  working  toward  the  state  public  school  music  cer- 
tificate. A  study  of  organization  and  objectives  of 
junior  and  senior  high  school  music,  with  examination 
and  criticism  of  materials. 

Two  hours,   first   semester. 

Offered  in  1943-44  and  alternate  years. 

Miss  Porter 

227.  Primary  Music  Methods  (3) 

A  course  for  students  working  toward  state  elementary 
teachers'  certificates.  Materials  and  methods  for  grades 
one,  two,  and  three  of  the  public  schools,  with  review 
of  subject  matter. 

Three  hours,  first  semester. 

Offered  in  1943-44  and  alternate  years. 

Miss  Porter 

228.  Intermediate  Music  Methods   (3) 

A  course  for  students  working  toward  state  elementary 
teachers'  certificates.    Materials  and  methods  for  grades 
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four  to  eight,  inclusive,  of  the  public  schools,  with  review 
of  subject  matter. 

Prerequisite:    Music    227. 

Three  hours,  second  semester. 

Offered  in  1943-44  and  alternate  years. 

Miss  Porter 

229.  Class  in  Stringed  Instruments  (1) 

A  preparation  for  conducting  school  orchestras.  Each 
student  is  required  to  do  elementary  work  on  one  of  the 
stringed  instruments.  Ensemble  instruction  affords  a 
practical  introduction  to  the  technique  of  all  stringed 
instruments. 

One  hour    first  semester. 

Offered  in  1942-43  and  alternate  years. 

Miss  Read 

230.  Observation  and  Directed  Teaching  (IVi) 

A  minimum  of  thirty  hours  of  classroom  work,  especially 
arranged  according  to  individual  needs. 

One  and  one-half  hours,  either  semester. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  approved  by  the  department. 

Miss  Porter 

231.  Class  in  Woodwind  Instruments  (1) 

A  preparation  for  conducting  school  instrumental  groups. 

One  hour,  first  semester. 

Offered  in  1943-44  and  alternate  years. 

Mr.  Steere 

232.  Class  in  Brass  Instruments  (1) 

A  preparation  for  conducting  school  instrumental  groups. 

One  hour,  second  semester. 

Offered  in   1943-44  and  alternate  years. 

Mr.  Steere 
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240.  Observation  and  Directed  Teaching  (1J4) 

A  minimum  of  thirty  hours  of  classroom  work,  espe- 
cially arranged  according  to  individual  needs. 

One  and  one-half  hours,  either  semester. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  approved  by  the  department. 

Miss  Porter 

321-322.  Voice  Methods   (3) 

Students  will  be  taught  how  to  prepare  and  conduct 
community  sings,  pageantry  and  musico-dramatic  fea- 
tures incident  to  patriotic  rallies,  etc.  Materials  to  be 
utilized  on  such  occasions  will  be  studied.  Performing 
units  will  be  developed  from  the  membership  of  the 
class.    Required  of  all  voice  majors. 


One  and  one-half  hours,  each  semester. 
Offered  in  1943-44  and  alternate  years. 


Mr.  Bair 


323-324.  Methods  in  Harp  Teaching  (3) 

The  theory  and  practice  of  harp  teaching.  Observation 
of  teaching.  The  study  and  evaluation  of  teaching  ma- 
terial. Recordings  made  by  eminent  modern  harpists 
are  studied. 

One  and  one-half  hours,  each  semester. 

Mrs.  Guthrie 

Applied  Courses 

Organ 

Dr.  Vardell  Miss  Mary  Jones 

The   following   general   outline   indicates   the   standard   of 
work   required : 

Freshman  year — Technical  exercises  for  pedals.   Dickinson, 
"Technique  and  Art  of  Organ  Playing."   Hymn  playing. 

Sophomore  year — Pedal  technique  continued.    Bach  easier 
Preludes  and  Fugues.     Mendelssohn,  Sonatas. 
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Junior  year — Bach,  Trio  Sonatas,  Chorals.  Handel,  Con- 
certos.   Guilmant,  Sonatas.    Modulation. 

Senior  year — Bach,  greater  Fugues.  Rheinberger,  Sonatas. 
Sight-reading  and  accompaniment. 

Graduates  are  required  to  have  studied  a  representative 
repertoire  chosen  from  the  works  of  the  following  com- 
posers: Buxtehude  and  other  writers  of  the  North  German 
School,  Bach,  Handel,  Mendelssohn,  Rheinberger,  Reger, 
Guilmant,  Franck,  Widor,  Bonnet,  Karg-Elert,  Yon,  and 
other  modern  writers. 

Freshmen,  sophomores  and  juniors  majoring  in  organ:   four 

hours  each  semester,  eight  hours  each  semester,  eight  hours 

credit  each  year. 

Seniors  majoring  in  organ:   six  hours  each  semester,  twelve 

hours  credit. 

Students    electing    organ:    three    hours,    each    semester,    six 

hours  credit. 


Pianoforte 
Dr.  Vardell       Miss  Laurie  Jones       Mrs.  Anscombe 

The  following  outline  indicates  the  standard  of  work  re- 
quired : 

Freshman  year — Technical  work  comprising  major  and 
minor  scales,  tonic  chords  and  arpeggii,  in  similar  and  con- 
trary motion.  Scales  at  M.  M.  108. 

Cramer.  Bach,  Two-part  Inventions.  Haydn,  Mozart,  or 
early  Beethoven  Sonatas  or  Variations.  Memorizing  of 
all  pieces  and  performance  of  each  piece  in  room-recital. 

Sophomore  year — Scale  work  continued,  dominant  and 
diminished  seventh  arpeggii,  scales  at  M.  M.  132. 

Czerny  Op.  740.  Bach,  Three-part  Inventions.  Beethoven, 
Sonatas  or  Variations.     Pieces  by  standard  classical  com- 
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posers.  All  pieces  to  be  memorized  and  played  before  an 
audience. 

Junior  year — Scales  at  M.  M.  144.  Scales  in  tenths,  sixths, 
and  thirds :  trills,  octaves. 

Clementi,  Gradus  ad  Parnassum.  Bach,  Well-Tempered 
Clavichord.  Kullak,  Octave  studies.  Schumann,  Schubert, 
Chopin,  Rubinstein.  Modern  American  composers,  accord- 
ing to  need  of  pupils.    All  pieces  to  be  memorized. 

Senior  year — Scales  in  double  thirds.  Bach,  English  Suites, 
Chopin  Etudes  Op.  10  or  25. 

Graduates  are  required  to  have  studied  a  repertoire  repre- 
senting the  following  composers :  Handel,  Scarlatti,  Mozart, 
Haydn,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn, 
Chopin,  Liszt,  Grieg,  Rubinstein,  Brahms,  MacDowell,  Mos- 
zkowski,  Debussy,  etc. 

Freshmen,  sophomores  and  juniors  majoring  in  pianoforte: 

four  hours  each  semester,  eight  hours  credit  each  year. 

Seniors    majoring   in    pianoforte:    six   hours   each   semester, 

twelve  hours  credit. 

Students    electing   pianoforte:    three    hours,    each    semester, 

six  hours  credit. 

Students  taking  pianoforte  as  secondary  applied  subject  in 

regular  public  school  music  course:  one  hour  each  semester, 

two   bours   credit. 


Stringed  Instruments 
Miss  Read 

The  following  general  outline  indicates  the  standard  of  work 
required  of  violin  majors: 

Freshman  year — Major  scales  in  three  octaves.  Kreutzer, 
Etudes  Nos.  1  to  30.  Concertos  such  as  the  Viotti  No.  23, 
Rode  No.  6,  De  Beriot  No.  7  or  9.  An  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  piano. 
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Sophomore  year — Major  scales  and  arpeggios  at  quicker 
tempo.  Completion  of  Kreutzer  Etudes.  Concertos  such  as 
Viotti  No.  22,  Spohr  No.  2.  Sonatas.  Sufficient  pianistic 
ability  to  play  simple  accompaniments. 

Junior  year — Major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios  in  three 
octaves.  Fiorillo.  Concertos  and  sonatas  continued,  with 
concert  pieces  by  composers  such  as  Corelli,  Beethoven, 
Vieuxtemps,  Sarasate,  and  Weiniawski. 

Senior  year — Major  and  minor  scales  in  thirds  and  octaves. 
Rode  Etudes.  Beethoven,  Handel,  and  Bach  sonatas.  Con- 
certos such  as  Mendelssohn  E  minor,  Bruch  G  minor,  or 
Sophr   No.  8. 

During  the  four-year  violin  course,  the  student  is  required 
to  have  four  years  of  practical  orchestra  experience  and 
two  years  of  additional  ensemble.  She  should  have  studied 
viola  sufficiently  to  enable  her  to  play  viola  in  string  quar- 
tets. 

Graduates  in  public  school  music,  with  violin  as  secondary 
applied  subject,  must  have  command  of  at  least  three  posi- 
tions, and  be  able  to  play  solos  similar  in  difficulty  to  "In 
Elizabethan  Days,"  Kramer,  with  acceptable  tone  quality 
and  intonation. 

Graduates  in  public  school  music,  with  cello  as  secondary 
applied  subject,  must  have  a  command  of  at  least  four  posi- 
tions, and  be  able  to  play  solos  similar  in  difficulty  to  "Min- 
uet," Schlemueller,  with  acceptable  tone  quality  and  intona- 
tion. 

Freshmen     sophomores    and    juniors    majoring    in    strings: 
four  hours  each  semester,  eight  hours  credit  each  year. 
Seniors  majoring  in  strings:  six  hours  each  semester,  twelve 
hours   credit. 

Students    electing    strings:    three    hours    each    semester,    six 
hours  credit. 
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Students  taking  a  stringed  instrument  as  secondary  applied 
subject  in  the  regular  public  school  music  course:  one  hour, 
each  semester,  two  hours  credit. 


Voice 
Mr.  Bair  Mrs.  Starr  Miss  Swain 

The  following  outline  indicates  the  standard  of  work  re- 
quired : 

Freshman  year — Establishment  of  good  posture,  correct 
breath  and  pronunciation  habits.  Clarity  of  diction,  pitch 
poise,  and  consistent  reference  to  mezza  voce.  Exercises: 
Master  Series,  1-18;  Abt.  Op.  474,  Part  I,  1-20.  Vocalises: 
Marchesi  Op.  2,  1-6 ;  Op.  32,  1-7.  Concone  Op.  12,  1-6.  Abt. 
Op.  474,  Part  III,  1-11.  Studies :  Vaccai,  Numbers  1-7. 

Repertoire:  Early  Italian  airs.  Folk  or  folk-like  songs,  as- 
signed with  reference  to  the  technical  problems  involved. 
Ensemble:  Choral  Ensemble. 

Sophomore  year — Exercises,  vocalises  and  studies  inducing 
facility.  Messa  di  voce  and  preparation  for  more  facile 
staccato.  Studio  recital  appearances.  Exercises:  Master 
Series,  19-30 ;  Abt.  Op.  474,  Part  I,  21-30.  Vocalises :  Mar- 
chesi Op.  2,  7-12 ;  Op.  32,  8-15 ;  Concone  Op.  12,  7-12 ;  Abt. 
Op.  474,  Part  III,  12-20.    Studies :  N.  Vaccai,  Numbers  8-13. 

Repertoire:  Moderately  difficult  airs  of  the  Italian,  French, 
English,  and  German  classic  school.  Schubert  songs  in  Eng- 
lish, and  modern  songs  of  the  classic  and  early  romantic 
school.     Ensemble:  Choral  Ensemble,  Quartette. 

Junior  year — Extended  scales,  gruppetto  and  arpeggio  stud- 
ies to  develop  even  timbre  and  the  elimination  of  registers. 
Attention  to  the  interpretative  phase  of  voice  study.  Partici- 
pation in  student  and  public  recitals.  Exercises:  Master 
Series  31-40;  Abt.  Op.  474,  Part  II,  1-25.  Vocalises:  Mar- 
chesi Op.  2,  13-18;  Op.  32,  1621,  concone  Op.  10,  1-7;  Abt. 
OP.  474,  Part  III,  1-6.    Studies :  N.  Vaccai,  Numbers  14-18. 
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Repertoire :  More  difficult  classic  arias.  Romantic  art  songs 
of  all  national  schools  in  the  original  text.  Ensemble: 
Choral  Ensemble,  Trio. 

Senior  year — Studies  and  Repertoire  to  develop  an  individual 
style.  More  frequent  public  appearance  and  participation  in 
elementary  music-drama  projects.  Exercises:  Master  Series, 
41-47 ;  Abt.  Op.  474,  Part  II,  26-64.  Vocalises :  Marchesi  Op. 
2,  19-24;  Op.  32,  22-30.  Concone  Op.  10,  19-25;  Abt.  Op. 
474,  Part  II,  7-12.    Studies :  Vaccai,  Numbers  19-22. 

Repertoire :  More  difficult  songs  and  airs  from  the  concerted 
works  of  all  schools.  Modern  songs  from  all  national 
schools. 

All  voice  majors  are  required  to  take  one-half  hour  instruc- 
tion each  week  in  piano,  for  which  one  credit  hour  each 
semester   will   be   granted. 

Graduates  in  public  school  music  with  voice  as  a  secondary 
applied  subject,  must  demonstrate  an  ability  to  sing  school 
songs  in  a  suitable  manner  for  presentation  in  the  public 
school  classroom. 

Public   school    music    majors    taking    voice    as    a    secondary 
applied  subject  receive  one  hour  of  credit  each  semester. 
Students    from    other    departments    electing    voice    receive 
three  hours  credit  each  semester. 

A  preparatory  course  in  voice  may  be  taken  when  the  student 
is  not  sufficiently  qualified  to  meet  the  entrance  requirement 
for  the  freshman  year  in  voice.  This  course,  designed  to 
strengthen  weak  points,  will  be  arranged  by  the  director  of 
the  department. 

Harp 
Mrs.  Guthrie 

The  following  general  outline  indicates  the  standard  of 
work  required  of  harp  majors. 

Freshman  year — Establishment  of  familiarity  with  the 
instrument,  together  with  correct  fundamentals  of  tech- 
nique and  hand  and  body  position.  Work  required  includes 
Introduction  and  Preludes  1  to  10  from  Method  for  the  Harp 
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(Lawrence-Salzedo)  ;  scales  and  chords ;  transcriptions  of 
easy  pieces  by  Bach,  Schumann,  Handel,  Chopin,  Brahms, 
etc.,  and  by  Salzedo,  'Tiny  Tales  for  Harpist  Beginners." 

Sophomore  year — Technique  studies  from  "Modern  Study 
of  the  Harp"  (Salzedo)  and  Method  for  the  Harp  (Lawrence- 
Salzedo)  ;  scales  and  arpeggii;  transcriptions  from  Handel, 
Rameau ;  Bach,  etc.  Famous  Harp  Cadenzas ;  contemporary 
works  by  Debussy,  Salzedo,  etc. 

Junior  year — Technique:  scales  and  arpeggii;  "Harpist's 
Daily  Dozen";  Modern  Study  of  the  Harp.  Transcriptions 
from  classic  and  Romantic  composers ;  Debussy  (En  Bateau, 
etc.)  ;  Palmgren  (May  Night)  ;  Salzedo  (Introspection,  etc.). 
Orchestra  studies  by  Wagner,  Strauss.  Preparation  for 
ensemble  playing  and  orchestra  work. 

Senior  year — Conclusions  of  "Modern  Study  of  the  Harp" 
(Salzedo),  harp  cadenzas,  advanced  solos  by  Pescetti,  Wag- 
ner, Salzedo,  Prokofieff,  Debussy,  etc.  Special  emphasis  is 
laid  upon  tone  production  and  interpretation.  Study  of  con- 
cert technique  and  program  building. 

Freshmen,  sophomores  and  juniors  majoring  in  harp:    four 

hours  each  semester,  eight  hours  credit  each  year. 

Seniors   majoring  in   harp:    six  hours   each  semester,   twelve 

hours  credit. 

Students  electing  harp:  three  hours  each  semester,  six  hours 

credit. 

Ensemble 

All  students  in  the  B.Mus.  course  are  required  to  partici- 
pate in  some  form  of  ensemble  work.  For  piano  students, 
this  may  take  the  form  of  four  or  eight  hand-playing,  or  par- 
ticipation in  chamber  music  with  students  of  other  depart- 
ments. All  students  majoring  in  stringed  instruments  are 
required  to  belong  to  the  student  orchestra.  Membership 
in  the  choral  organization  is  required  of  all  women  students. 
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Choral  Ensemble 

The  choral  ensemble  is  an  activity  group  developed  from 
the  personnel  of  the  choral  literature  class  (see  page  103). 
During  the  present  emergency  the  choral  ensemble  is  co- 
operating with  campus  and  community  agencies  to  promote 
the  war  effort  program. 

Glee  Club 

The  glee  club  is  a  recreational  group  for  the  singing  of  pa- 
triotic songs,  community  music,  and  the  lighter  forms  of 
popular  music.  Participation  is  open  to  all  students  inter- 
ested in  music  of  this  type. 

Orchestra 

The  college  orchestra,  meeting  weekly,  offers  excellent 
training  in  orchestral  playing.  This  work  forms  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  development  of  a  well-grounded  musician, 
for  it  necessitates  the  ability  to  make  one's  self  a  depend- 
able part  of  a  perfect  ensemble.  Careful  attention  is  given 
to  attack,  phrasing,  shading,  and  interpretation.  Through 
this  work,  the  student  becomes  familiar  with  a  wide  range 
of  musical  literature. 

Attendance  is  compulsory  for  all  students  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced, and  excuses  can  be  granted  only  by  the  dean  or 
by  the  head  of  the  department.  No  fee  is  asked  for  mem- 
bership. 

Music  as  an  Elective  Subject 

When  organ,  piano,  violin,  voice,  or  harp  is  elected  by  a  stu- 
dent, two  half -hour  private  lessons  are  required  weekly ;  two 
practice  periods  daily ;  and  either  elementary  theory  and 
ear  training,  choral  interpretation,  or  orchestra. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

For  the  listing  of  academic  courses  taken  by  candidates  for 

the   Bachelor  of   Music   degree,   please  refer   to   the   Degree 

Requirements  for  Bachelors  of  Music,  on  page  49. 
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ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 

The  graduates  and  former  students  of  Salem  College 
are  organized  into  an  association  called  the  Salem  College 
Alumnae  Association,  the  purpose  of  which  is  "to  further 
the  interests  of  Salem  College,  and  to  maintain  among  its 
alumnae  a  spirit  of  service  and  fellowship." 

The  work  of  the  association  is  vested  in  the  Executive 
Board,  composed  of  six  officers  and  eleven  board  members 
and  the  presidents  of  the  branch  associations,  all  of  whom 
are  elected  by  the  members  of  the  Association.  The  alum- 
nae group  is  represented  by  an  executive  secretary,  who 
manages  the  Alumnae  Office  and  edits  "The  Alumnae 
Record."  The  Executive  Board  meets  semi-annually,  on 
Founders'  Day  in  October,  and  on  Alumnae  Day  in  May. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  general  association  is  held  dur- 
ing Commencement. 


The  Salem  College  Alumnae  Association 
1942-43 

Officers 

President 
Mrs.  John  R.  Cunningham  (Rubie  Ray,  '16),  Davidson,  N.  C. 

First  Vice  President 

Mrs.   John  V.  Hunter,  Jr.    (Adelaide  Armfield,   '24),   814 
Arbor  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Second  Vice  President 

Mrs.  Thomas  Leath   (Mary  Hadley  Connor,  '20),  Rocking- 
ham, N.  C. 

Third  Vice  President 

Mrs.  William  A.  Simon   (Mary  Louise  Mickey,  '33),  2600 
Q  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Recording  Secretary 

Mrs.  J.  H.  McKeithen  (Millicent  Ward,  '31),  920  Jersey  Ave., 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Treasurer 

Mrs.  R.  Gordon  Spaugh  (Katherine  Riggan,  '28),  519 
Church  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Board  Members 

Dr.  Adelaide  L.  Fries,  '88,  224  Cherry  St.,  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C. 

Mrs.  H.  F.  Hunsucker  (Marce  Goley,  '12),  209  Hillcrest  Dr., 
High  Point,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Eames  (Betsy  Bailey,  '17),  400  W.  Madison, 
Chicago,  111. 

Mrs.  D.  Hiden  Ramsay  (Mary  Sumner,  '18),  104  Woodward 
Ave,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Raymond  Thompson  (Mary  Entwistle,  '18),  240  Chero- 
kee Rd.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Harrelson  (Elizabeth  Connor,  '23),  1903  Hills- 
boro  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  H.  Harold  Vogler  (Elizabeth  Zachary,  '23),  861  Watson 
Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Gilbert  Fry  (Mary  McKelvie,  '25),  Kenilworth  at  Alden 
Park,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Ronald  Slye  (Anna  Pauline  Shaffner,  '27),  1445  Edge- 
wood  Ave.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Mrs.  T.  E.  McGeachy  (Frances  Fletcher,  '31),  180  Pinecrest 
Ave.,  Decatur,  Ga. 

Miss  Josephine  Whitehead,  '37,  517  Falls  Rd.,  Rocky  Mount, 
N.  C. 

Executive  Secretary  and  Editor  of  The  Alumnae  Record, 
Miss  Lelia  Graham  Marsh,  '19,  Salem  College. 

Chairmen  of  Committees 

Alumnae  Fund — Mrs.  Katherine  Riggan  Spaugh. 
Nominating  Committee — Miss  Sarah  Turlington. 
Publications  and  Records — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Zachary  Vogler. 
Scholarships — Miss  Adelaide  L.  Fries. 
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REGISTER  OF  STUDENTS 
1942-43 

SENIORS — 1942-43 

Beal,  Doris  Nebel 101  W.  Worthington  Rd.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Beeson,  Mozelle  PearL.1118  S.  Hawthorne  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Best,  Mary  T 224  S.  Center  St.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Bowen,  Sara  Jean 462  Lockland  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Boylan,  Mary 163   Craven  St.,  New  Bern,  N.  C. 

Bray,    Mary    Elizabeth Plymouth,  N.  C. 

Brietz,  Betty  Bellaire 711  Miller  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Bunn,  Annie  Hyman 318  Rowland  St.,  Henderson,  N.  C. 

Candler,  Rebekah  Scott 2221  Hopedale  Ave.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Carter,  Carlotta  Nicholson N.  Market  St.,  Washington,  N.  C. 

Castellow,  Cecelia  Anne Windsor,  N.  C. 

Cavenaugh,  Jennie  Quinn Warsaw,  N.  C. 

Chambers,  Mary  Isabelle 326  Morgan  St.,  Marion,  N.  C. 

Cooper,  Irene  Dalton Siler  City,  N.  C. 

Cress,  Katherine  Edwina 300  Wiley  Ave.,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Duncan,  Kathleen 1150  Walker  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Eaton,  Margaret  Alice 749  Waughtown  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Engram,  Vivian  Smith 286  Lincoln  St.,  Camilla,  Ga. 

Faw,  Corinne  209   Sixth  St.,  North  Wilkesboro,  N.  C. 

Garrou,   Jane  Gardner Valdese,  N.  C. 

Gary,  Frances  Marian 1712  Lyndhurst  Ave.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Griffin,    Elizabeth    Baldwin Star,  N.  C. 

Hawkins,  Barbara  Bennett 413  S.  Main  St.,  Blackstone,  Va. 

Henry,  Sara  Dockery 1302  Walnut  St.,  Lumberton,  N.  C. 

Johnston,  Elizabeth  Withers, 

117  West  End  Blvd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Jones,   Marie  Fitzgerald Princeton,  N.  C. 

Krites,  Frances  215  S.  Green  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Leinbach,  Margaret  Gwenny..426  S.  Main  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Lewis,  Lacy  Spencer,  Jr Sunset  Ave.,  Asheboro,  N.  C 

McClung,  Nancy  Pepper.. 621  Brookstown  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

McKenzie,  Virginia  Bruton 229  N.  Fulton  St.,   Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Miller,  Louise  Davis 204  Hendrix  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Moore,  Mary  Lou Box  218,  Old  Fort,  N.  C. 

Neal,  Frances  Virginia Route   1,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Nuchols,  Cecilia  Jane 1623  E.  Morehead  St.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

O'Neal,  Ruth  Anderson 418  Carolina  Circle,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Park,  Mary  Louise 177  Park  Circle,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Parrish,  Inez  Rosina 819  Jersey  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Perry,  Jane  Josephine 411  Eighth  St.,  North  Wilkesboro,  N.  C. 

Rand,  Mary  Elizabeth 311  Watts  St.,  Durham,  N.  C. 
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Read,  C.  Elizabeth Box  292,  Clarksville,  Tenn. 

Rousseau,  Mary  Louise 808  Oaklawn  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Sauvain,  Martha  100  N.  Union  St.,  Concord,  N.  C. 

Shamel,  Aline  Marie 124  Argonne  Rd.,  Elkin,  N.  C. 

Smith,  Julia  Jenkins Kernersville,  N.  C. 

Somers,    Margaret    Louisa Wilkesboro,  N.  C. 

Stevens,  Ethel  Jones 1907  Alexander  Rd.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Struven,  Mary  Margaret.... 19,000  S.  Woodland,  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio 

Stucky,  Mary  Ellen 123  Providence  St.,  Fort  Myers,  Fla. 

Swain,  M.  Lois 2326  Greenway  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Vanderbilt,  Betty  63  First  St.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Whittier,  Barbara 1084  E.  Rock  Springs  Rd.,  N.E.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Yelverton,  Frances  Corrinne 1215  Park  Ave.  B,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

JUNIORS — 1 942-43 

Avera,  Mildred  Elizabeth 118  Belews  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Bernhardt,  Elizabeth  Worth 311  E.  College  Ave.,  Lenoir,  N.  C. 

Butner,  Mildred  Louise 817  E.  Sprague  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Caldwell,  Hester  Ann 378  Pine  St.,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Carrig,  Mary  Ellen 143  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Cauble,  Carolyn  645  Oaklawn  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Cozart,   Rebecca  Pauline Fuquay  Springs,  N.  C. 

Craig,  Margery 404   Clinton  Ave.,   Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Evans,  Ethel  Adair 322  Hempstead  Place,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Farmer,  Lucy 400  N.  Randolph  St.,  Rockingham,  N.  C. 

Farrell,  Dorothy  Grace 20  5  Evergreen  Ave.,  Bradley  Beach,  N.  J. 

Fort,  Kathrine  Robinson 1214  College  Place,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Fulton,  Jean  Webster 1229  Second  St.,  S.W.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Garth,  Virginia  Voorhees 813  Thirteenth  Ave.,  Hickory,  N.  C 

Gibson,  Virginia  Victoria 1109  Forest  Hill  Dr.,  High  Point,  N.  C. 

Hill,  Phyllis  Burnley 600  Greenwood  Rd.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Hobson,  Anne  Morehead 135  Mocksville  Ave.,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Howell,    Ina    Rebecca Ellerbe,  N.  C. 

Jones,    Elizabeth   Ann Aulander,  N.  C. 

Kelly,  Mary  Jane Box  928,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Langdon,   Dorothy   Rebecca ..Monroe,  N.  C. 

Lawson,  Ersley  Erleen....701  W.  Fifteenth  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Leonard,  Dorothy  1503  Eleventh  Ave.,  Hickory,  N.  C. 

Lewis,   Mary   Upchurch Raeford,  N.  C. 

Lindley,  Sarah  Alice 909  Franklin  St.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Love,  Katy  Bly Route  3,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

McGeachy,  Katherine  Ann 306  Gillespie  St.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

McMurry,  Virginia  Elizabeth 810  S.  Fayetteville  St.,  Shelby,  N.  C 

Manning,  Katherine 319  Church  St.,  Williamston,  N.  C. 

Mason,  Sarah  Jocelyn 511  N.  Mendenhall  St.,  Greensboro, N.  C. 

Midyette,  Eusebia  Jeannette, 

2370    Maplewood    Ave.,    Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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Miller,  Sarah  Juanita 2  52  6  Druid  Hills  Dr.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Miller,  Treva  B 1934   Gaston  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Moore,  Elizabeth  Bryan 42  6  Carolina  Circle,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Northup,  Gwynne  Jeffers....447  Carolina  Circle,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Pressley,  Augusta 110  W.  Second  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Reavis,  Alice  Marjorie.... 717  E.  Devonshire  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Rhodes,  Mary  Louise 718  S.  Green  St.,  Winston-Salem, N  .  C 

Richard,  Charlotte  Wisman 144  N.  Church  St.,  Woodstock,  Va. 

Sands,  Sarah  Walnut  Cove,  N.  C. 

Schaum,  Doris  Cozart 904  W.  Nash  St.,  Wilson,  N.  C. 

Schwalbe,  Katherine  Winifred Bethel,  Alaska 

Seville,  Aileen 519  N.  Center  St.,  Statesville,  N.  C. 

Stokes,  Lillian  Pearson 1618  Cherokee  Rd.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Stone,  Nancy  Catherine Lakewood  Colony,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Sullivan,  Leila  Frances 1148  S.  McDufiie  St.,  Anderson,  S.  C. 

Swinson,    Catherine 2127   Norton   Rd.,   Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Swinson,  Elizabeth 2127  Norton  Rd.,  Charlotte,  N.  C 

Taylor,  Ella  Lou 411  Centennial  Ave.,  High  Point,  N.  C. 

Taylor,  Sarah  Louise 1416  W.  First  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Tomlin,  Mary  Norman 610  Walnut  St.,   Statesville,  N.  C. 

Totherow,  Martha  Louise.. 1122  Patterson  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
Traynham,  Katherine  Craddock, 

Patterson  Apts.,  Roanoke  Rapids,  N.  C. 

Weir,    Barbara   Jane Box   1954,   Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

White,  Peggy  Jane 1563  N.  W.  Blvd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Winstead,    Margaret    Anna Lincolnton,  N.  C. 

SOPHOMORE  S 1 942-43 

Bayley,  Mary  Ellen 221  College  Ave.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Baynes,  Mary  Lucy 107  Gloria  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Beckwith,  Katherine  Elizabeth... .1508  Walker  St.,  Princeton,  W.  Va. 

Bollin,    Margaret    Alice Mayodan,  N.  C. 

Boseman,  Molly  Elizabeth Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Bullock,   Margaret  Lillian 1927   Dilworth  Rd.,   Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Byrd,   Mary  Ellen Box   89,   Route   1,   Morganton,  N.  C. 

Chase,  Adele 229  East  79th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Crowell,  Frances  Royer Box  730,  Hickory,  N.  C. 

Dalton,  Lillian  May 545  E.  Sprague  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Davis,  Luanne  Embry 204  College  St.,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Denning,  Nell  Efird 330  North  First  St.,  Albemarle,  N.  C. 

Duffy,  Sophia  Sue 35  Johnson  St.,  New  Bern,  N.  C. 

Flanagan,  Lillian  Joyner Box  35,  Route  1,  Greenville,  N.  C. 

Formy-Duval,  Mary 100  North  Madison  St.,  Whiteville,  N.  C. 

Foster,  Virginia  Marilyn 610  E.  Broad  St.,  Statesville,  N.  C. 

Frasier,  Genevieve  Campen 406  Weatherspoon  St.,  Sanford,  N.  C. 

Frazier,  Jane  Evans 29   Gloria  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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Garrison,  Mildred  Jones Glen  Alpine,  N.  C. 

Goodwin,  Frances  Linton 104   Oak  Terrace,   Clemson,  S.  C. 

Grantham,  Betty  Rose Fairmont,  N.  C. 

Greer,  Virginia  Lee 189  West  End  Blvd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Griffin,  Marie  Ruby 200  N.  Garden  St.,  Marion,  N.  C. 

Gudger,  Elizabeth 77  Montford  Ave.,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Harris,  Emily  Whittemore Leaksville,  N.  C 

Hege,  Eloise  Anita 1803  Sunnyside  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Herring,  Mamie  Vann 205  Belle  St.,  Oxford,  N.  C. 

Hine,  Laura  Estelle 701  Cloverdale  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Humbert,  Barbara  Emmaline 

25    Columbia   St.,    Wrightsville   Beach,  N.  C. 

Johnston,  Nancy  Jane 913  Broad  St.,  Kingsport,  Tenn. 

Jones,  Betty  Jean 455  Carolina  Circle,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Jones,   Frances  Hardy 606    Rountree  Street,   Kinston,  N.  C. 

King,  Nancy  Henrietta Leaksville,  N.  C. 

Kiser,    Dorothy   Elvira Tobaccoville,  N.  C. 

Leigh,  Henrianne Marshall  Terrace,  Danville,  Va. 

McLauchlin,  Josephine  Hall Raeford,  N.  C. 

McLelland,  Margaret  Tomlin..217  W.  Center  Ave.,  Mooresville,  N.  C. 

McNair,  Sara  Lou 1816   Brantley  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

McNeely,  Mary  Frances 405  N.  Main  St.,  Mooresville,  N.  C. 

Moore,   Marjorie  Locke Morristown,   Tenn. 

Moss,  Nancy  Hodges 112  Kincaid  Ave.,  Wilson,  N.  C. 

Mullin,  Ann  Marguerite 39  Tazewell  Ave.,  Tazewell,  Va. 

Neil,  Ann Knoxville,   Tenn. 

Neilson,  Mary  Alice 714  S.  Main  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Newman,  Alice  Lucille 525  Oaklawn  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Newman,  Hazel  Elizabeth Reynolds  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Nimocks,  Peggy 110  Sherwood  Forest,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Phelps,  Yvonne  Marie 2419  Rosewood  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Phillips,   Kathleen 1006   Walnut  St.,   Lumberton,  N.  C. 

Pinkston,  Rachel  Elizabeth 1011  Arsenal,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Rhoades,  Norma  Marie 2208  Westfleld  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Sauls,  Anna  Frances ....2205   Greenway  Ave.,   Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Seewald,  Nellie  Ruth 617  21st  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Shapiro,  Edith  Harriet 336  Beach  142  St.,  Neponsit,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Smoot,  Lucile  Cobb 304  Park  Avenue,  Tarboro,  N.  C. 

Stauber,  Margaret  Helen Rural  Hall,  N.  O. 

Stevens,  Alyce  Pat 44  Prospect  Park  West,   Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Stovall,  Edith  Mae 2500  Stockton  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Swing,  Frances  Glenn. .1152  S.  Hawthorne  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
Thompson,  Rosamond  Willette, 

530    Oaklawn    Ave.,    Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Watson,  Mary  Charles 518  Oaklawn  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Watts,  Hazel  Sue Taylorsville,  N.  C. 

Willis,  Suzanne  Belle 103  N.  Union  St.,  Concord,  N.  C. 
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Wolff,  Mary  Kathryn Bethania,  N.  C. 

Woltz,  Patricia  Jane  Hanna Norris,  Tenn. 

Wooten,  Joyce  Kathryn 302  W.  Atlantic  Ave.,  Kinston,  N.  C. 

FRESHMEN — 1942-43 

Allen,  Mary  Elizabeth 138  Church  St.,  Elkin,  N.  C. 

Angelo,  Mary  Kathryn 2021  Angelo  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Angus,  Jane  Truce Front  Royal,  Va. 

Ardrey,  Margaret  Martin Route  2,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Bennett,  Caroline  Marion, 

1149  S.  Hawthorne  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Brandon,  Sarah  Lee 530  Arbor  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  G 

Brantley,  Mary  Farmer 1600  Waverly  St.,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Brown,  Anne  Poindexter 3518  Hill  Rd.,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

Brown,  June  Elizabeth 134  Marshall  Terrace,  Danville,  Va. 

Brown,  Rebecca  Jane King,  N.  C 

Bunn,  Catherine  Marston 318  Rowland  St.,  Henderson,  N.  C. 

Byers,  Betty  Jane 920  Queens  Rd.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Cameron,  Mollie  Johnson Raeford,  N.  C. 

Campbell,  Mary  Lillian 219  Jefferson  St.,  Plymouth,  N.  C. 

Caplan,  Harriet  Celeste 609  Oaklawn  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Carter,  Anne  Greenwood 102  Riverside  Drive,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Cartner,  Frances  Linwood... .2930  Bon  Air  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Casteen,  Alice  Bethania Leaksville,  N.  C. 

Chase,  Carolyn 31  Old  Westport  Rd.,  N.  Dartmouth,  Mass. 

Clark,  Rosalind Rutherford  Rd.,  Marion,  N.  C. 

Dash,  Jacquelyn  Freer Carolwood,   Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Donaldson,  Cameron 824  N.  Peninsula  Dr.,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

Dorton,  Eva  Mae 758  Granville  Dr.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Douthit,  Ann  Lucas N.  Market  St.,  Washington,  N.  C. 

Everett,  Marianne  Edwards 109  Woodside  Ave.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Ferrell,  Anna  Rosina 1901  Buena  Vista  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Garrett,  Julia  Brabson 910  S.  17th  St.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Garrou,   Mary  Frances Valdese,  N.  C. 

Garth,  Greta  Marie 813  Thirteenth  Ave.,  Hickory,  N.  C. 

Griffin,  Nell  Jane Route  4,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Hall,  Mary  Piatt 1808  Eutaw  Place,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Halpern,  Ethel  Dorothy 425  W.  23rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hamer,  Ella  Wolfe 112   Pearson   St.,   Morganton,  N.  C. 

Hancock,  Betsy  Clark 1101  W.  Kenan  St.,  Wilson,  N.  C. 

Hand,  Mary  Ruth Route  1,  Rural  Hall,  N.  C. 

Hanes,  Isaac  Gideon,  Jr. ..1608  W.  Academy  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Hanes,  Pescud  Chisman Pine  Hall,  N.  C. 

Harris,  Betty  Carolyn 1035  16  y2   Ave.,  Hickory,  N.  C. 

Hayes,  Martha  Moore 710  E.  Morehead  St.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
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Heefner,  Mary  Welch 419  High  St.,  Salem,  Va. 

Hege,  Sarah  Agee 958  West  End  Blvd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Hill,  Betty  Jane 610  S.  Union  St.,  Concord,  N.  C. 

Holler,  Josephine  Anne 509  Summit  Ave.,  Sanford,  N.  C. 

Jenkins,    Emma   Virginia Pinetops,  N.  C. 

Johnson,  Jeanne  Greenlee Old  Fort,  N.  C. 

Jones,  Ann Farmville,  N.  C. 

Kenny,  Nancy  Vantine Hotel  Brumley,  Greeneville,  Tenn. 

Lane,  Grace  Lillian Route  4,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Langhorne,  Mary  Lou 1503  Runnymeade  Rd.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Lindsey,  Senora  Wilson Ill  Howard  Circle,  Tarboro,  N.  C. 

Little,  Doris  Bailey Robersonville,  N.  C. 

Longest,  Edith 425  Tarboro  St.,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Lovelace,  Martha  Jane Box  117,  Henrietta,  N.  C. 

Mclver,  Virginia  Ruth Carthage  St.  Extension,  Sanford,  N.  C. 

McLendon,  Elizabeth  Snowden 

4915  Glenbrook  Rd.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

McMillan,  Helen 1726  Melrose  Place,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Maxwell,  Effie  Ruth 1306  E.  Mulberry  St.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Maxwell,  Julia  Murvin 87  E.  Front  St.,  New  Bern,  N.  C. 

Mehorter,  Marian  Patricia 76  N.  Bayard  Ave.,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

Merritt,  Sarah  Hubbard 125  Maple  St.,  Mount  Airy,  N.  C. 

Miller,  Mary  Leinbach 228  E.  Market  St.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Morris,  Elizabeth  Ashford 17  Broad  St.,  New  Bern,  N.  C. 

Page,   Mary  Allison Aberdeen,  N.  C. 

Patterson,  Katherine  Fontaine.... 129  W.  Monroe  St.,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Reeves,  Opal  Mae Rural  Hall,  N.  C. 

Reid,  June  Elizabeth 1836  Virginia  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Riddle,     Margaret Pensacola,  N.  C. 

Ridenhour,  Nancy  Sims 115  N.  Church  St.,  Concord,  N.  C. 

Rifkin,  Charlotte  Marion 200  W.  86th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Rives,   Frances   Mae Bethel,  N.  C. 

Robbins,  Helen  Chisman 318   Hammond   St.,   Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Saylor,  Johnnie  Elizabeth 313  S.  Green  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Sherrod,  Martha  Hyman 708  S.  Main  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Shore,  Eunice  Eugenia 800  S.  Church  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Sides,  Nancy  Rebecca Route   6,   Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Smith,   Lucy  Fay Route    1,   Kernersville,  N.  C. 

Snyder,  Nancy  Claire 727  Wycliffe  Ave.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Stack,  Mary  Lou 1101  Arsenal  Ave.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Stafford,  Edna  Blake 908  Walnut  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Starbuck,  Polly 9  Olmstead  Rd.,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Steele,  Grace  Vawter 510  Davie  Ave.,  Statesville,  N.  C. 

Sullivan,  Mary  Frances 352  Eastover  Rd.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Swift,  Nancy  Paige Brantley  Apartments,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Taylor,  Angela  Spotswood Danbury,  N.  C. 
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Thiras,  Angeline 4  Upland  Rd.,  Andover,  Mass. 

Thomas,  Helen  Cline 300  Mansion  Drive,  Alexandria,  Va. 

Thomas,  Mary  Elizabeth 805  Broad  St.,  Wilson,  N.  C. 

Transou,  Mildred  Ann 438  S.  Marshall  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Tucker,  Delma  Marlene Box  1308,  Route  6,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Vieira,  Mary  Jane 1610  Queens  Rd.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Wall,  Winifred  Ann 214  Hillcrest  Drive,  High  Point,  N.  C. 

Walser,  Kathryn  Elizabeth 161  S.  Union  St.,  Concord,  N.  C. 

Watkins,  Barbara 22239  Parnell  Rd.,  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio 

Watson,  Harriet 135  Hillvale  Drive,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Weaver,  Catherine  Jane Route  1,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Willard,  Martha  Berch 603  Lockland  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Williard,    Betty  Lynn Jamestown,  N.  C. 

Willis,  Elizabeth  Andrews 605  S.  Hayne  St.,  Monroe,  N.  C. 

Witherington,  Peggy  Thompson Mount  Olive,  N.  C. 

Wooten,  Lois  Parker 1114  N.  College  St.,  Kinston,  N.  C. 

SECRETARIAL   STUDENTS 

Alderson,  Mary  Kirker Lewisburg,  W.  Va. 

Atkins,  Iris  Colleen 19  Ellsworth  St.,  Martinsville,  Va. 

Barton,  Virginia  Norfleet Box  128,  Suffolk,  Va. 

Bean,  Nancy  Wilkinson 802  Falls  Rd.,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Beard,  Ruth N.  Main  St.,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 

Bell,  Carroll  Louise Grimball  Park,  Waynesville,  N.  C. 

Burnett,  Elizabeth  Ann 222  Rosalind  Ave.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Collett,  Betsy 106  Valdese  Ave.,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Conrad,  Emily  Dale Route  1,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Eaton,  Mary 2320  Quenby  Rd.,  Houston,  Texas 

Hearne,  Ellen 315  S.  First  St.,  Albemarle,  N.  C. 

Hennis,  Margaret  Elizabeth 13  5  E.  Lebanon  St.,  Mt.  Airy,  N.  C. 

Hensdale,  Frances  Hampton 1103  Hay  St.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Hodges,  Jeanne  Clarke Box  2017,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Humbert,  Martha  Elizabeth, 

2  5  Columbia  St.,  Wrightsville  Beach,  N.  C. 

Kempton,  Margaret     Gastonia,  N.  C. 

Lee,  Mildred  Borden 310  W.  Walnut  St.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Lewellyn,  Mary  Vaughn Walnut  Cove,  N.  C. 

Lineback,  Laura  Mildred Route  2,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

McGinn,  Emily  Craig Route  4,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Maclay,  Jean  Elizabeth.... 3  S.  Country  Club  Blvd.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Mendenhall,   Gwendolyn 609  W.   5th  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Moore,     Sallie.-.- Davidson,  N.  C. 

Parks,  Sarah  Ann 1411  N.  Roan  St.,  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

Rierson,  Cora  Jane 2314   Beuna  Vista  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Shelton,  Elmina  Mills 323  Walnut  St.,  Statesville,  N.  C. 

Shore,  Achsah   Ann Boonville,  N.  C. 
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Smith,  Doris  Evelyn 118  Park  Blvd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Smith,  Merline 233  Church  St.,  Martinsville,  Va. 

Snider,  Mary  Stuart 410  Mocksville  Ave.,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Stafford,  Betsy  Mary 600  S.  Mebane  St.,  Burlington,  N.  C. 

Strupe,   Mary  Elisabeth Bethania,  N.  C. 

Sutton,  Harriet 122  Hinsdale  Ave.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Swain,  Mary  Elizabeth 608   Orange  St.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Thompson,  Dorothy  Jane 220  Norfolk  Ave.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Trask,  Emma  H Castle  Hayne  Rd.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Turner,  Frances  Ann 205  Thomas  Heights,  Martinsville,   "Va. 

Vaughn,  Nancy  Ann 610   Miller  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Warlick,   Anne  Ward Jacksonville,  N.  C. 

West,  Carolyn 219  W.  Lenoir  Ave.,  Kinston,  N.  C. 

Whitaker,  Anna  Bitting 1048  Arbor  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Williams,  Elizabeth  Elene 1701  Princess  St.,  Wilmington,  N.  C 

Willis,  Jane  Elizabeth ....1810  Academy  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Wilson,  Edna  Marie 1010  Clarendon  St.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Withers,  Betty  Kent Mayflower  Apts.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

SPECIAL   STUDENTS— 1942-43 

Brace,  Mrs.  Gertrude 847  W.  5th  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Campbell,  Mrs.  Marvel  Carter 

1622  W.  1st  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Fulp,  Mrs.  Lawrence  D 1363  W.  4th  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Hine,  Bertha 701  Cloverdale  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Purcell,  Mrs.  Jane  Curd Red  Springs,  N.  C. 

Reid,  David 1818  Grace  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Robin,  Mrs.  J.  S 2335  Lyndhurst  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Rondthaler,  Mrs.  Alice  Keeney Clemmons,  N.  C. 

Rothrock,  Addie  Ruth Country  Club  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Turlington,  Sarah Salem  College,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Walker,  Catherine 116  N.  Spruce  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

SUMMARY    OF    STUDENTS,    1942-43 

Seniors    53 

Juniors  56 

Sophomores    67 

Freshmen  100 

Total  276 

Secretarial    45 

Special    11 

Total  332 
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GRADUATES— JUNE,  1942 

Bachelor  of  Arts 


Barbour,  Betty  Ann 
Barrow,  Antoinette  Ina 
Baynes,  Eugenia 
Bowman,   Martha  Earle 
Bralower,    Louise   Goran 
Bunch,  Jennie  Dye 
Copenhaver,  Mary  Jane 
Craig,  Vera  Logan 
Dixon,  Dorothy 
Donnell,  Carrie  Hobgood 
Erwin,  Elvira  Holt 
Garth,  Margaret  Marie 
Glenn,  Eleanor  Pratt 
Harrison,  Allene  Slade 
Harrison,   Florence  Kathryn 
Hege,  Ruth  Frances 
Herrman,  Margaret  Bushnell 
Hester,  Sara  Elizabeth 
Hill,  Lucretia 
Hodges,  Lucie  Vanstory 
Hutchison,  Eleanor  Norcom 

Winborne, 


Hylton,  Jean 
Johnston,  Leila  Davidson 
Jones,  Martha  Maude 
Lasley,  Barbara  Anne 
Lefkowitz,  Rose  Eleanor 
Moran,   Margaret   Erwin 
Newman,  Elsie  Lottie 
Norris,  Marian  Pritchard 
O'Keeffe,  Mary  Watts 
Shore,  Anna  Doris 
Sisk,   Dorothy  Williamson 
Smith,  Rose  Thomas 
Spach,  Lucy  Elizabeth 
Springer,  Lucille  Adelaide 
Thomas,  Mary  Reece 
VanHoy,  Ellen  Marie 
Walker,  Mary  Worth 
Wall,  Mary  Wilson 
Weldon,  Ethel  Elizabeth 
Westmoreland,   Minnie   Louise 
Wilkinson,  Lula  Wyatt 
Frances  Elizabeth 


Bachelor  of  Science 


Avera,  Flora  Conrad 

Bettinger,    Marguerite    Elizabeth 

Horsfield,    Mary  Edith 


Lefkowitz,  Goldie  Gail 
McLean,  Dorothy  Ann 
McMullen,  Margery 


BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC 


Bason,   Johnsie   Elizabeth 
Dunn,   Christine   Frances 
Johnson,  Agnes  Mae 


Linn,  Jennie  Holmes 
Purcell,  Alice  Josephine 
Vardell,   Margaret    Ferrill 
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Class  Honors,  1941-42 

Seniors 

Eugenia    Baynes Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Mary  Jane  Copenhaver Marion,  Va. 

Agnes   Marie   Fitzgerald Princeton,  N.  C. 

Agnes    Mae    Johnson Raeford,  N.  C. 

Leila    Davidson    Johnston Barium     Springs,  N.  C. 

Barbara    Anne    Lasley Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Rose   Eleanor   Lefkowitz Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Anna  Doris  Shore Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Mary  Reece  Thomas Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Margaret  Ferrill  Vardell Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Mary    Wilson    Wall High    Point,  N.  C. 

Frances    Elizabeth    Winborne Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Juniors 

Sara  Jane  Barnum Southern   Pines,  N.  C. 

Betty  Bellaire  Brietz Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Elizabeth  Withers  Johnston Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Margaret   Gwenny   Leinbach Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Ethel  Jones  Stevens Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Betty  Vanderbilt Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Barbara  Whittier Atlanta,   Ga. 

Sophomores 

Mildred  Elizabeth  Avera Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Katherine    Ann    McGeachy Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Elizabeth  Bryan  Moore Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Alice  Marjorie   Reavis Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Harriet  Heilig  Sink Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Peggy  Jane  White Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Freshmen 

Mary  Lucy  Baynes Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Mary  Ellen  Byrd Morganton,  N.  C. 

Sophia  Sue  Duffy New  Bern,  N.  C. 

Mary    Formy-Duval    Whiteville,  N.  C. 

Jane  Evans  Frazier Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Emily  Whittemore  Harris Leaksville,  N.  C. 

Nancy  Jane  Johnston Bristol,  Tenn. 

Mary   Alice   Neilson Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Hazel   Elizabeth   Newman Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Nellie  Seewald Washington,  D.  C. 

Jane  Olivia  Strohm Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Betty  Kent  Withers Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Mary  Kathryn  Wolff Bethania,  N.  C. 
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Eugenia    Baynes Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Dorothy    Dixon Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Christine     Dunn Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Leila  Davidson  Johnston Barium  Springs,  N.  C. 

Anna   Doris    Shore Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Mary  Reece  Thomas Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Margaret    Ferrill    Vardell Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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